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PREPAC Is 


HE Lectures printed in this volume were composed 

and delivered for the instruction of students in the 
University of Cambridge, and with special reference to 
the Examination for the Semitic Languages Tripos. 

It appears from the Caméridge University Reporter 
that Professor Wright began ‘‘a short course of elemen- 
tary lectures” on the Comparative Grammar of Hebrew, 
Syriac and Arabic in the Easter Term of 1877, and he 
continued to lecture on the subject at intervals till he was 
withdrawn from work by his last illness. The manu- 
script from which this volume is printed represents the 
form which the Lectures ultimately assumed, after they 
had passed through repeated and sedulous revision. 
They were never redelivered without being retouched, 
and in parts rewritten; and the whole manuscript, except 
a few pages at the end, was so carefully prepared as to 
be practically ready to go to press. It was Professor 
Wright’s intention that the lectures should one day be 
printed, and during his last illness he often spoke of 
this intention in such a way as to make it clear that he 
meant to publish them without any substantial modifi- 
cation or addition. It was not his design to produce a 
complete system of the Comparative Grammar of the 
W. L, b 
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Semitic Languages or to give a complete account of all 
recent researches and discussions, but to do through the 
press for a wider circle of students what he had done 
by the oral delivery of the lectures for his Cambridge 
pupils. 

Under these circumstances the task of editing the 
book for publication has been very simple. I have 
divided the text into chapters, for the convenience of the 
reader, but have printed it for the most part word for 
word as it stood in the manuscript. In a very few 
places I have removed repetitions or other slight incon- 
cinnities of form, but in such cases I have been careful 
to introduce nothing of my own, and to limit myself to 
what would certainly have been done by the author’s 
own hand if he had lived to see the book through the 
press. Occasionally I have thought it necessary to add 
a few words [within square brackets] to complete a 
reference or preclude a possible misconception, and I 


have also added a few notes where the statements in 
the text seemed to call for supplement or modification 
in view of facts or arguments which had not yet come 
under the writer’s notice when the lectures were last re- 
vised. So long as his health allowed, Professor Wright 
closely followed all that was done in Semitic learning, 
and incorporated with his manuscript, from time to time, 
references to everything that he deemed important for 
the practical object of the lectures. But it was no part 
of his plan to give a complete view of the literature of 
the subject ; as a rule he only referred to essays which 
he wished to encourage his hearers to read in connexion 
with the lectures. Bearing this in mind, I have been 
very sparing in the introduction of additional references 
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to books and papers; but, on the other hand, I have 
borne in mind that every written lecture must occasion- 
ally be supplemented in delivery by unwritten remarks 
or explanations, and a few of the notes may be regarded 
as taking the place of such remarks, I have, for example, 
occasionally thought it necessary to warn the reader that 
certain words cited in the text are loan-words. In all 
questions of phonetics this is a point of importance, and 
I am informed by those who heard the lectures that 
Professor Wright was careful to distinguish loan-words 
as such in his teaching, in cases where the fact is not 
noted in his manuscript. A considerable number of the 
notes are due to the suggestion of the author’s old and 
intimate friend Professor Néldeke, of Strassburg, who 
has kindly read the lectures in proof, and the notes 
signed N. or Ndld. are directly taken from his observa- 
tions. Some of these, which were not communicated to 
me till the book was in page, have been necessarily 
placed among the Additional Notes and Corrections, to 
which I desire to call the special attention of the reader. 
It will be observed that the Lectures do not embrace 
any systematic discussion or classification of the forms of 
nouns in the Semitic languages; nor can I find any 
indication that the author intended to add a section on 
this important and difficult subject. He seems to have 
regarded it as lying beyond the region that could be 
conveniently covered in a course of lectures to under- 
graduates ; and he did not live to read the recent works 
of his old and valued friend Professor de Lagarde 
(Uebersicht tiber die im Aramiirschen, Arabischen und 
Flebriitschen tibliche Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen 


1889: Adbh. der k. G. d. W., Bd. xxxv), and of Professor 
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Barth (Die Nominalbildung in den Sem. Sprachen, iste 
Hiilfte, i, Leipzig 1889). ‘On the other hand he doubt- 
less intended to complete the subject of verbal inflexion, 
and I have therefore thought it right to make a few 
additions to the rough sketch of the derived forms of 
verbs whose third radical is) or *, with which the manu- 
script ended, and also to supply, by way of appendix, a 
short section on verbs one of whose radicals is an N. 
Here also I have derived great advantage from Prof. 
Néldeke’s suggestions. 

The printing of the volume, necessarily slow from 
the nature of the work, has been still further retarded 
by a prolonged illness, which fell upon me after the early 
sheets were printed off, and which would have caused 
still more delay had not Mr A. Ashley Bevan, of Trinity 
College, kindly undertaken to read the proofs during my 
enforced absence from Cambridge. I have to thank 
Mr Bevan not only for this service but for suggesting 
several useful notes. 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 


CHRIsT’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
Fune, 1890. 
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CHAPTER I: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. THE TERM SEMITIC. DIFFUSION 
AND ORIGINAL HOME OF THE SEMITES. 


IN commencing a course of Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages, I feel it almost unnecessary 
to begin with an apology for my subject. The results which 
may be attained by the comparative treatment of an entire class, 
or even of a single group of languages, have been patent to all, 
since the time when men like Bopp, Pott and Schleicher, have 
investigated the connexion of the Indo-European languages ; 
Jacob Grimm that of the Teutonic; and Diez that of the 
Romance. What has been done in these fields may yet be 
accomplished in another; and every attempt to illustrate the 
history and grammar of the Hebrew language in particular 
ought to be welcome to its students, even though the results 
should fail to be in exact conformity with preconceived notions 
and ancient prejudices. 

To myself it is a matter of more importance to apologise for 
the meagreness of the outline which is all that I can pretend to 
offer. I have no great discoveries to announce, no new laws to 
enunciate. The field of our investigations is limited. Instead 
of ranging from the farthest limits of Hindistan to the coasts of 
Ireland, and from the shores of Iceland to the isles of Greece, 
we are confined, I may say, to a small portion of Western Asia. 
Our position is that of the Teutonic or Romance philologist 
rather than that of the Indo-European. The languages with 
which we have to deal form a small group, which are as inti- 
mately connected with one another as old Norse, Gothic, old 
High German and old English, on the one hand; or as Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Provengal, French and Wallachian, on the 
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other. And not only this, but I propose to confine myself 
chiefly to three of these languages—Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic; 
and to consider these as they appear to us in the ancient forms 
of their literary monuments, and not, save incidentally, in the 
modern aspects of their spoken dialects. 

You probably infer, then, that our path is a smooth one; 
that there is not much to investigate; not much room for inquiry 
or speculation. And yet this is far from being the case. On 
the contrary, it is surprising how relatively little progress the 
comparative philology of the Semitic languages has yet made ; 
partly owing to the inherent difficulties of the subject, and partly 
to the imperfection of our knowledge on many preliminary 
points of importance. 

A hundred years ago the Sanskrit language was barely 
known to Europeans by name; so recently as 1816 appeared 
Bopp’s Conjugations-System, the first work of the great master 
and founder of the science of Comparative Grammar. And be- 
hold, the mustard seed has already grown into a great tree, and 
has yielded an ample and goodly crop of fruit. 

Beside the results of Indo-European philology, those as yet 
attained by Semitic grammarians seem scant and dwarfish. 
Since the days of Reuchlin, who died in 1522, we Europeans 
have been engaged in the study of Hebrew and its sister-lan- 
guages. The Dutchman De Dieu and the Swiss Hottinger, our 
own Edmund Castle and the Germans Buxtorf and Ludolf, Alting 
of Groningen and Danz of Jena, were among those who laid the 
foundations of our science; and they found worthy successors in 
the three great Dutch linguists, Schultens, Schroeder and Scheid. 
But yet the labours of these scholars were not far in advance of 
those of the classical philologists of their day, who speculated 
upon the obvious affinities of Latin and Greek, and their con- 
nexion with other languages, without being able to arrive at any 
satisfactory results; simply for want of the proper key where- 
with to unlock this linguistic treasury. It was reserved for the 
men of our own day to take a decided step in advance. Thanks 
to the studies of a Gesenius and an Ewald, a Roediger and an 
Olshausen, a Dillmann and a Noeldeke, the Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Semitic languages is at last beginning to assume the 
proportions of a science; and we may therefore hope, before 
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many years are past, to see the results of their labours embodied 
in a work which shall not be inferior in fulness and accuracy, I 
will not say to those of Bopp and Schleicher, but rather to those 
of Grimm, of Diez, and of Curtius. 

You understand, then, that there exists as yet no work 
which I can recommend to you as a complete text-book of 
Semitic Comparative Grammar} no treatise which we can con- 
fidently follow as a guide from the beginning of our course to 
its end. The French Orientalist Renan proposed to himself to 
write such a work; but he has not yet advanced beyond the 
introduction, the Azstotre Générale des Langues Sémttiques [8vo, 
Paris, Ist ed. 1855]. The second part, the Systéme Compare, 
has remained, and is now, I fear, likely to remain, a desideratum. 
Differing as I do from Renan, not merely in small details, but 
also in various matters of principle, I can still admire the in- 
dustry and scholarship which are manifest in every page of the 
Fiistoire Générale; the justice of many of its views, and the 
clearness of its style and arrangement; and I therefore advise 
those of you who have not yet read it, to do so without delay, as 
a good introduction to the studies to which I now invite your 
attention’. In connexion with our special course I would re- 
commend to you more particularly the Hebrew Grammar of 
Justus Olshausen, Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Sprache (Brunswick, 
1861); that of B. Stade, Lehrbuch der Hebriischen Grammatik, 
Iter Theil (Leipzig, 1879); and Bickell’s Grundriss der Hebré- 
ischen Grammatik (Leipzig, 1869, 70), of which an English trans- 
lation by Curtiss appeared at Leipzig in 1877 under the title 
of Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. To this little book I shall 
sometimes have occasion to refer, as I prefer it to Land’s 
Hebreeuwsche Grammatica (Amsterdam, 1869), of which there 
is also an English translation by Reginald Lane Poole, Prin- 
ciples of Hebrew Grammar (London, 1876). I would also men- 
tion with commendation the latest or 22nd edition of Gesenius’ 
Hebriische Grammatik, by Professor Kautzsch of Tiibingen, as 
furnishing some useful hints; [24th ed. Leipzig, 1885]. 

The term Semitic is, as has been often observed, more con- 
venient than scientific. It is not, however, easy to invent a 

1 [See also Néldeke’s article ‘Semitic Languages” in the ninth ed. of the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol, xxi. (Edin. 1886). ] 
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better; and it is, at any rate,.no worse than “ Hamitic,” and 
much superior to “Japhetic” or “Turanian.” The word is de- 
rived, as you are aware, from the tenth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis, in which the nations of the world, so far as known to 
the Jews, are divided into three sections, not, as it would seem, 
ethnographically, nor even geographically, but with reference 
to political history and civilisation’. Thus alone can we satis- 
factorily explain the mention of the Phoenicians and other 
Canaanites among the children of Ham. That the languages 
of Canaan were akin to the Hebrew, almost to identity, is 
certain; that their connexion with ancient Egyptian was a very 
remote one, is equally certain—many philologists would deny it 
altogether; but that Canaan and the Phoenicians were long 
subject to Egypt, and that they derived a great part of their 
civilisation from the Egyptians, are historical facts which do not 
admit of dispute. 

The Semitic races occupy but a small portion of the earth’s 
surface. They are known to us historically as the inhabitants 
of the south-western corner of Asia. Their territory is bounded 
on the north by Mount Taurus and the mountains of Armenia ; 
on the east, by the mountains of Kurdistan and Khuzistan, and 
the Persian Gulf; on the south, by the Indian Ocean; and on 
the west, by the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. Early colo- 
nisation led them across the strait of Bab el-Mandeb into the 
country which we call Abyssinia ; and they also occupied, at an 
extremely remote period, various points on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea and even of the Atlantic Ocean, the trading 
ports of the energetic Phoenician race. 

If you ask me whether the Semites were autochthones,— 
whether they were the original, primitive inhabitants of the 
Asiatic region above described,—I must beg of you to formulate 
the question differently. 

It seems certain, on the evidence of ancient monuments, 
that the great basin of the Tigris and Euphrates was originally 
occupied by a non-Semitic people or peoples, of no mean 
civilisation, the inventors of the cuneiform system of writing. 
Hebrew tradition, as contained in the Old Testament, mentions 


1 See Tiele, Vergelijkende Geschiedenis van de Egyptische en Mesopotamische 
Godsdtensten [8vo, Amsterdam, 1872], p. 20. 
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various gigantic tribes as the primitive inhabitants of Palestine 
(783 p>), I Chron. vii. 21), such as the Emim, DYSON, 
t= dee =e 
Néphilim, DSI, Réphaim, ONXSW. ‘Anakim, DypIyN, 
eee : Satis 


oaths 


Zuzim, Dy, and Zamzummim, DYDTOT; the Horim or Troglo- 
dytes, pn, and others; some of whom at least were probably 


non-Semitic. 

It appears then that in certain parts of their territory the 
Semites were not autochthones, but a foreign conquering race. 
Was this the case with the whole Semitic region? Does the 
cradle of the Semites lie within the boundaries designated above, 
or outside of them? That is the shape which your question 
should take. 

Here, on the very threshold of our inquiries, the opinions of 
the best modern authorities diverge widely, some maintaining (as 
I myself was formerly inclined to do) that the Semites were 
ancient immigrants from the North East; others that their home 
was in the South, whence they gradually overspread the whole of 
Syria and Mesopotamia by successive migrations in a northerly 
direction. In recent times the former view has been upheld, to 
mention only a very few names, by von Kremer, Guidi, and 
Hommel; the latter by Sayce, Sprenger, Schrader, and De 
Goeje. 

It was in 1875 that von Kremer published in a German 
periodical called Das Ausland (nos. 1 and 2) two articles on 
“ Semitische Culturentlehnungen aus dem Pflanzen- und Thier- 
reiche,” i.e. on plants and animals which the Semites obtained, 
with their names, from other races. His conclusions, so far as 
they interest us at the present moment, are briefly these. Before 
the formation of the different Semitic dialects, they had a name 
for the camel, which appears in all of them; whereas they have 
no names in common for the date-palm and its fruit, or for the 
ostrich. The one the Semites knew while they were as yet one 
people, dwelling together; the others they did not know. Now 
the region where there is neither date-palm nor ostrich, and yet 
where the camel has been known from the remotest antiquity, is 
the great central tableland of Asia, near the sources of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, the Jaihtiin and Saihtn. Von Kremer regards the 
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Semitic emigration from this region as having preceded the 
Aryan or Indo-European, perhaps under pressure from the latter 
race; and he holds that the Semites first settled in Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, which he looks upon as the oldest centre of 
Semitic civilisation. “In der babylonisch-mesopotamischen 
Niederung, wo die Semiten sich angesammelt hatten, entstand 
das erste und Alteste semitische Culturcentrum.” 

In 1879 the Italian orientalist Ignazio Guidi wrote a memoir 
upon the primitive seat of the Semitic peoples, “Della sede 
primitiva dei popoli Semitici,” which appeared among the 
publications of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei. His line of 
argument is much the same as von Kremer’s (whose articles 
appear to have been unknown to him). Comparing the words 
in the various Semitic languages which express the configurations 
of the earth’s surface, the varieties of soil, the changes of the 
seasons and climate, the names of minerals, plants and animals, 
etc., Guidi arrives at nearly the same conclusions as von Kremer, 
viz. (1) that Babylonia was the first centre of Semitic life, 
“siamo sempre riportati alla Babilonide come centro degli anti- 
chissimi Semiti (p. 48)”; and (2) that these primitive Semites 
were immigrants from the lands to the S. and S.W. of the 
Caspian Sea, which he regards as “ probabile punto di partenza 
degli antenati dei Semiti (p. 51).” 

In the same year, 1879, Hommel wrote a paper on this 
subject, which I do not possess in its original shape. His 
conclusion, however, is nearly identical with that of von Kremer 
and Guidi, that lower Mesopotamia, and not Arabia, was the 
original seat of the Semites. You will find his views stated briefly, 
with some slight polemic against von Kremer, in his book Dée 
Namen der Sadugethiere bet den Siidsemitischen Volkern (Leipzig, 
1879], p. 406 sqq. Consult also his later work, Dée Semitischen 
Volker u. Sprachen, 1883, especially p. 63. 

Assuming for the moment the correctness of this view,— 


taking it for granted that the Semites first settled as one race in 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 


how are we to depict to ourselves 
their dispersion over the territory which they subsequently occu- 
pied? Somewhat as follows :— 

Having forced their way through the mountainous region of 
Kurdistan, and reached the Tigris, the Semites would cross it 
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and settle in the country between the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Thence they would gradually make their way southwards by 
two different lines, through what we call Syria and Babylonia. 
The one branch would extend its wanderings as far as Canaan; 
the other to the head of the Persian Gulf, where in process of 
time they would cast off a fresh swarm, which occupied Arabia 
and then crossed over into Africa. All this of course is supposed 
to happen in pre-historic times; as Guidi says, “tale parmi che 
possa essere stato il movimento preistorico di questi popoli.” 

Let us now consider the opposite view, which I am at present 
strongly inclined to adopt. 

The plainest statement of it in English is that of Sayce in 
his Assyrian Grammar (1872), p. 13: “The Semitic traditions 
all point to Arabia as the original home of the race. It is the 
only part of the world which has remained exclusively Semite. 
The racial characteristics—intensity of faith, ferocity, exclusive- 
ness, imagination—can best be explained by a desert origin.” 

Similarly Sprenger in his Alte Geogr. Arabiens (Bern, 1875), 
p. 293: “ All Semites are according to my conviction successive 
layers of Arabs. They deposited themselves layer upon layer ; 
and who knows, for example, how many layers had preceded the 
Canaanites, whom we encounter at the very beginning of history?” 
“Alle Semiten sind nach meiner Ueberzeugung abgelagerte 
Araber. Sie lagerten sich Schichte auf Schichte, und wer weiss, 
die wie vielte Schichte zum Beispiel die Kanaaniter, welche wir 
zu Anfang der Geschichte wahrnehmen, waren*?” 

Schrader expresses views of the same nature in an article in 
the ZDMG. for 1873, vol. xxvii. pp. 397—424. After a long 
discussion of the religious, linguistic and historico-geographical 
relations of the different Semitic nations to one another, he 
arrives at the conclusion that Arabia is the home of these races : 
“Die Erwagung der religids-mythologischen, weiter der linguis- 
tischen, nicht minder der allgemein geschichtlich-geographischen 
Verhiltnisse, weist uns nach Arabien als den Ursitz des Semi- 
tismus” (p. 421). 

Lastly, De Goeje in his academical address for 1882, Het 
Vaderland der Semietische Volken, has distinctly declared himself 

1 [The same view is already expressed and defended in Sprenger’s Leben und 
Lehre des Mohammad, Bd i. (Berlin, 1869), p. 241 sg.) 
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in favour of the view that Central Arabia is the home of the 
Semitic race as a whole. Laying it down as a rule without ex- 
ception that mountaineers never become inhabitants of the steppe 
and nomade shepherds, De Goeje rejects the notion that the 
Semites can have descended from the mountains of the Arrapa- 
chitis to become dwellers in the plains and swamps of Babylonia. 
On the other hand he shews how nomades are continually pass- 
ing over into agriculturists with settled habitations; how villages 
and towns are gradually formed, with cultivated lands around 
them; and how the space needful for the pasturing nomade is 
thus gradually curtailed until the land becomes too narrow for 
him and he is forced to seek a home elsewhere. So it fared with 
Central Arabia. The result was that the nomade population 
was incessantly overstepping its bounds in every direction, and 
planting itself in Syria, Babylonia, ‘Oman, or Yaman. Suc- 
cessive layers of emigrants would drive their predecessors in 
Syria and Babylonia farther northwards towards the borders of 
Kurdistan and Armenia, and thus the whole of Mesopotamia 
would be gradually semitised, and even portions of Africa would 
in course of time more or less completely share the same fate. 
This process, I may remark, has often been repeated in more 
recent, historical times, in which the Arab migration has over- 
flooded the whole of Syria and Mesopotamia. In the earliest 
centuries of the Christian era, the wealthy city of Palmyra was 
ruled, I may say, by a company of Arab merchants. Three 
petty kingdoms, those of Ghassan, of the Tha‘labites, and of 
al-Hirah, divided between them the southern part of the Syrian 
steppe ; and in the struggles between the Byzantine and Persian 
empires the Arabs of Mesopotamia had always to be reckoned 
with, and yielded a reluctant obedience to the one side or the 
other. De Goeje also lays stress upon the fine climate of Central 
Arabia and the splendid physical and mental development of 
the race ; and, like Schrader, compares their language with those 
of the other Semites in the earliest stage at which we know 
them, drawing the inference that the speech of the Arabs is the 
nearest approximation that we can have to the primitive Semitic 
tongue. “En dat van alle Semietische talen het Arabisch het 
naast staat aan de moedertaal, waaruit zij gesproten zijn, is over- 
tuigend bewezen door hoogleeraar Schrader te Berlijn (pr 1Gpe 
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This view is of course diametrically opposed to that of Sayce, 
who claims for the Assyrian “the same position among the 
Semitic tongues that is held by Sanskrit in the Aryan family of 
speech.” Which of these scholars is in the right we shall be 
better able to judge by and by. Meanwhile I will only say 
that I range myself on the Arabic side with Schrader and De 
Goeje. 

Accepting this view of the cradle of the Semites,—assuming 
that they spread from Arabia as their centre,—how shall we 
depict to ourselves their dispersion over the Semitic territory? 
Let Schrader speak. He imagines the northern Semites—i.e., 
the Arameans, Babylonians and Canaanites—to have parted in 
a body from their brethren in the south, and to have settled in 
Babylonia, where they lived together for a long period. The 
Arameans would be the first to separate from the main body of 
emigrants; at a considerably later period the Canaanites; last 
of all the Assyrians. At the same time an emigration would be 
going on in a southerly direction. Leaving the northern Arabs 
in Central Arabia, these emigrants would settle on the southern 
coast of the peninsula, whence a band of them subsequently 
crossed the sea into Africa and pitched in Abyssinia’. 


1 [On all these theories of the cradle of the Semitic race see also Néldeke’s 
remarks in Ac. Brit. xxi. 642. He himself suggests, ‘‘not as a definite theory but 
as a modest hypothesis,” that the primitive seat of the Semites is to be sought in 
Africa, though he regards the Arabian theory as ‘‘not untenable.” It may be observed 
that, if the Semites originally came from Africa, Arabia may yet be the centre from 
which they spread over other parts of Asia.] 


GHAT DESL. 
GENERAL SURVEY OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 


I now proceed to give you a more detailed account of the 
several languages, or groups of languages, which constitute the 
Semitic family. I divide them broadly into the zorthern Semites 
and the southern Semites. By the former I understand the 
Arameans, the Canaanites and Hebrews, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians ; by the latter, the northern Arabs, the southern 
Arabs or Himyarites, and the Ge‘ez or Abyssinians. In the 
course of my description it may, perhaps, be better to follow a 
geographical than a historical arrangement ; for this reason, that 
linguistic and political history are very different things; that one 
nation may have played its part in the world’s history, and have 
disappeared from the stage, long before a kindred people has 
come prominently into notice; and yet, from a linguistic point 
of view, the language of the latter may exhibit their common 
speech in a more antique phase, and may prove in the hands of 
the comparative philologist a more efficient implement than that 
of the former. An example of what I mean is afforded us by 
the Icelandic, which among all the existing Teutonic dialects 
has retained the greatest number of original forms with the least 
alteration. Another and still better instance is the Lithuanian 
language. It is spoken by only a couple of millions of people 
(at most) on the borders of Prussia and Russia; its earliest 
written literary document dates from the middle of the sixteenth 
century; and yet it has preserved many of the forms of Indo- 
European speech in a less corrupted condition than any of its 
European congeners, aye, than any dialect of the entire family 
which is not at least two thousand years older. 

The causes which produce results such as these are, probably, 
manifold; but some of them at any rate are, as it seems to me, 
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sufficiently clear. Language is after all, as Whitney has re- 
marked, the work of tradition ; we speak as we were taught by 
our fathers and mothers, who were in their turn trained by a 
preceding generation. This process of transmission is always, 
and necessarily, more or less imperfect. Hence language is 
always undergoing a process of modification, partaking of the 
nature both of decay and of growth. The less imperfect the 
transmission, the slighter will the modification obviously be. 
Now two circumstances above all others are favourable to the 
continuity and completeness of linguistic tradition: isolation is 
the one; the possession of a literature is the other. If a race, 
speaking a single language, occupies a circumscribed territory, so 
long as that race is confined within those narrow limits, and 
thrown but little into contact with surrounding races, the forces 
which produce linguistic decay and growth are, if not entirely 
repressed, at least limited in their operation. Dialectic differences 
will probably arise, but they will be comparatively few and 
trifling. On the other hand, if the said race extends its territory 
largely, by conquest or colonisation, and is thrown into constant 
contact or collision with other races, the decay and growth of its 
speech proceeds with greatly accelerated rapidity; and the 
language runs no small risk of being ultimately broken up into 
several languages, the speakers of which are no longer mutually 
intelligible. Here the possession of a literature steps in as a 
counteracting force, exercising a strong conservative influence. 
English, as is well known, has changed less since Shakespear’s 
time than it did in the interval between him and Chaucer; and 
certainly much less since Chaucer’s age than it did during the 
five preceding centuries. So too with Arabic. As long as the 
Arabs were confined within the limits of their peninsula, the 
variations of their speech were but small. We know indeed of 
dialectic differences, but they are neither numerous nor im- 
portant. The words and names handed down to us from 
antiquity as Arabic,—whether in the cuneiform inscriptions, the 
Bible, or the writers of Greece and Rome,—are easily recognisable 
as such, unless when they have undergone corruption in the 
course of transmission. Since Muhammad’s time, however, the 
changes have been more rapid and numerous; and by this time 
the natives of Syria, Egypt, and Morocco, would perhaps have 
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been scarcely intelligible to one another, had it not been for the 
link of a common literature, commencing with the ancient poets 
and the Kor’an. The existence of this link has greatly retarded 
the processes of growth and decay; and hence it happens that 
the Arabic of the present day is a far closer representative of the 
language as spoken, say, two thousand years ago, than modern 
Italian and French are of the Latin of the same period. 


We commence, then, our survey of the Semitic tongues with 
the Northern section, and herein with the Zastern group, which, 
as it happens, is the first to appear prominently in the field of 
history. This group comprises two very closely allied lan- 
guages, the Babylonian and Assyrian, which have been pre- 
served to us in numerous inscriptions, written in cuneiform or 
wedge-shaped characters. The earliest of these inscriptions go 
back beyond the time of the Babylonian king Hammurabi, who 
cannot, according to the best authorities, have flourished later 
than circa 1500 B.C.; and the latest come down to the beginning 
of the fourth century B.c., when the Persian monarch Artaxerxes 
Mnemon reigned*. They are all written, unfortunately for us, in 
a non-Semitic character, primitively hieroglyphic, and of pecu- 
liar complexity, one of the varieties of the cuneiform type. Into 
a full description of these, and the history of their decipher- 
ment, so far as it has till now been accomplished, I cannot here 
enter. The Assyrian character, as I shall call it for shortness’ sake, 
is not alphabetical, but syllabaric. Such syllables as ka, kz, ku, 
ak, tk, wk, are each expressed by a single sign, as well as sylla- 
bles of the form kam, kim, sak, sik. These latter compound 
syllables may, however, be also denoted by two signs, the one 
indicating a syllable which ends with a certain vowel, and the 
other a syllable which begins with the same vowel; e.g. £a-am, 
St-1h. Under these circumstances alone, the learning to read 
Assyrian texts with fluency would be no light task; but the 
difficulty is enormously enhanced by the fact that a great num- 
ber of the signs employed in writing are not syllables but ideo- 
grams; not phonetic signs, but characters denoting an object or 
idea. Some of these ideograms have no phonetic value what- 
ever; whilst others are both ideographic and have a phonetic 


" [The Br. Mus. has an inser. of Antiochus I., Soter, of the year 269 B.C. ] 
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value as well. For instance ~-) as a syllable sounds az, but as 
an ideogram it means “God,” 7/z, which is otherwise written 
phonetically with two signs, z-/v. One class of ideograms are 
mere determinatives, their object being solely to indicate the 
nature of the following group of signs; e.g. ! before every 
name of a man, ~ before most names of countries, etc. 

How much perplexity is caused by the intermixture of these 
ideograms with the phonetic signs you can easily conceive ; and 
that the Assyrians themselves found a difficulty herein is ob- 
vious from their use of what is called “the phonetic comple- 
ment.” This consists in the addition to an ideogram of one or 
two phonetic signs, indicating the termination of the word 
denoted by the ideogram. For example, a certain combination 
of wedges sounds KI; but as an ideogram it means “the earth.” 
Consequently the phonetic complement fv is added to it, to 
lead the reader to the correct pronunciation, which is not £2-¢2v, 
but zrsz-tiv (PS). Two ideograms, the phonetic values of 


which are SU-AS, mean “I burned.” Now in Assyrian the 
idea of “burning” is expressed by sarap, tsrup (FY), or kava, 


tkum (7)3). Consequently, when the Ist pers. sing. imperf. of 


the former verb is intended, the syllable zp is added to the ideo- 
grams SU-AS, and the whole word, though written SU.AS. zz, 
is pronounced asrup. We do something of this kind ourselves, 
but on a very limited scale, when we write LSD, and read 
“pounds, shillings and pence”; or write & and ze. and wz., and 
pronounce “and” and “that is” and “namely.” The Persians 
made more use of the same procedure in writing the Pahlavi 
character. Using a strange jumble of Semitic and Persian, 
they wrote /imda and dsra [ie. the Aramaic dakmd, “bread”; 
besra, “flesh”], but spoke wad and gosht; they wrote ad and 
read pit [“father”], but adz¢r did duty for [the synonym] fefar. 

To return to the Assyrian. A yet greater difficulty lies 
ahead of the decipherer than any of those already mentioned ; 
for it seems to have been established that some at least both of 
the syllabic signs and of the ideograms are polyphonic, that is, 
have several different sounds and significations. 

For further details and explanations I must refer you to the 
works of Ménant, Smith, Oppert, Sayce and Schrader, espe- 
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cially the treatise of the last-named scholar in the ZDMG., vol. 
xxvi. pp. I—392; Sayce, An Assyrian Grammar for compara 
tive purposes, 1872; An Elementary Grammar of the Assyrian 
Language, in “Archaic Classics,” 1875 (2nd ed. 1877), Lhe re- 
searches of these and other writers, such as Rawlinson, Hincks 
and Norris, not to mention younger scholars, such as Delitzsch, 
Haupt and Hommel, have rendered it clear that the language of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, as handed down to us in 
this particular variety of cuneiform writing, was a member of 
the North Semitic group, closely connected with Phoenician 
and Hebrew, and only in a somewhat less degree with Aramaic. 

As I shall not often refer hereafter to the Assyrian tongue, I 
may take this opportunity of stating that, in regard to its vowels, 
the Assyrian seems to have preserved more than the Hebrew of 
that ancient simplicity which is so conspicuous in the Arabic. 
It appears to possess only the three radical vowel sounds a, z, #, a 
fact which need not surprise us, if we look to the written vocali- 
sation of the Arabic and to the analogy of Sanskrit in the Indo- 
European family®. In respect to its consonants, however, the 
Assyrian approaches more nearly to the lower level of the 
Phoenician and Hebrew, as contrasted with the higher level of 
the Arabic. This is especially obvious in regard to the sibilants, 


as “three,” Salastz, woes, wih; “manly, zzzariz, 37, so 
Tr me i 


Some salient and distinctive features in its grammar we may 
have occasion to notice from time to time; and I therefore only 
remark in conclusion that this eastern branch of the North 
Semitic languages has left no modern representative whatever. 


Proceeding northward and westward, we meet with the great 
Aramean or central group of the North Semitic dialects. 

The Bible has made you familiar with the name of Aram 
(written DIN, constr. DIN, for which we should rather have 


expected DIN, agreeably to the analogy of 435, 749°3). It 
speaks of pura DIS or “the Aram of Damascus,” —3)¥ BAS, 


1 [See also Lyon, Assyrian Manual (Chicago, 1886) ; Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr. (Berlin, 
1889).] 


* [But Haupt (Amer. Yourn. of Philol. viii. (1887), p. 265 sgg.) and Delitzsch 
maintain the existence of e in Assyrian.] 
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MY DAS, etc, all places situated in Syria. on DAS, 


“Aram of the two rivers,” is usually supposed to mean Jesofo- 
tamia, but it is possible that the two rivers were not the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris, but the Euphrates and its chief affluent the 
Chaboras or Khabir, which would limit the designation to the 
western half of what is generally understood by Mesopotamia. 
A part of this territory bore the name of DIS }25, which we 


may probably identify with the village of Ly, called by the 
Arab geographers alts [Faddan], near Harran. Aram seems, 


therefore, not to be a geographical or political designation, but 
the ancient name of the race, which they brought with them in 
their wanderings from the banks of the lower Tigris, the district 


known in the time of the Sasanians, and even later, as L037 utes 
[Beth Armayé], or “the home of the Arameans.” Now the Jews, 


as is well known, employed the word ‘X/4N (*D7N) in the sense 


of “gentile,” “heathen” ; and under the influence of their usage, 
it was retained by the Syrian translators of the New Testament 
to express “EXAnves, €@vixol, and similar words. But a term 
which was used in the Bible to designate “heathens” could no 
longer be borne by a Christian people. Hence the old name was 


modified into L853] [Aramaya]; but even this was gradually 
discarded and replaced by another, the Greek designation of 
“Syrians.” This is merely an abbreviation of “Assyrians.” At 
first the Greeks called all the subjects of the Assyrian empire 
"Acavpwot, or more usually by the shorter form Lvpuoe or Lvpor. 
Subsequently, as they became better acquainted with these 
regions, they used the fuller form “Acovpia to designate the 
lands.on the banks of the Tigris, whilst the shorter form Yup/a 
served as the name of the western lands; and at last this term 
was adopted by the Arameans themselves, who as Christians 


applied to themselves the term Ls3an0 [Suryayé]. See Noel- 
deke in Hermes for 1871, p. 443, and in ZDMG. xxv. 113. 

From its northern settlements the Aramean race gradually 
extended itself over the whole of Syria, Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia; and its language is consequently known to us in various 
forms, attaining their literary development at different periods. 
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Firstly, there is the dialect of northern Mesopotamia, specifi- 
cally of the district around Orhai (Urhoi) or Edessa, which we 
commonly call Syriac. It is known to us as a literary language 
from about the second century after Christ down to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth. The best grammars of it for our purpose are those 
of Noeldeke [Leipzig, 1880] and Duval [Paris, 1881]. 

Secondly, there are the dialects of Syria Proper and of Pales- 
tine, the region to the west of the Euphrates. These are usually 
spoken of by the absurd designation of Cha/dee, which would 
properly mean something very different, as we have seen above. 
Leaving out of account two words in the book of Genesis (ch. 
xxxi. 47) and a verse in Jeremiah (ch. x. 11), the oldest literary 
monuments of this branch of Aramaic are certain passages in 
the book of Ezra (ch. iv. 8—vi. 18, vil. 12—26), going back to 
the end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century B.c., 
which are, as Renan says, really specimens of the Aramaic of 
the time of Darius Hystaspis, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus’. About the Aramaic portions of the book of Daniel there 
is a doubt, for they are, according to the best foreign critics, of 
much later date, having been written by a Palestinian Jew in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 166 or 165 B.C. This point, 
however, is one which I am not called upon to settle, and I con- 
tent myself with merely indicating the doubt. Then follow the 
Biblical Targims, Onkelos, Jonathan, Pseudo-Jonathan, and the 
Yérushalmi. Now, do not for a moment suppose that the Jews 
lost the use of Hebrew in the Babylonian captivity, and brought 
back with them into Palestine this so-called Chaldee. The 
Aramean dialect, which gradually got the upper hand since the 
fourth or fifth century B.c., did not come that long journey 
across the Syrian desert; it was ¢#ere, on the spot; and it ended 
by taking possession of the field, side by side with the kindred 
dialect of the Samaritans, as exemplified in their Targim of the 
Pentateuch, their festal services and hymns. For the grammati- 


1 [See however Kuenen, Onderzock, 2nd ed. (Leiden, 1887) vol. i. P+ 502 sq., 
where the view is taken that the author of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah made extracts 
from an Aramaic work: this work may have been written in the Persian period, and 
it contained authentic history, but the documents it cites are not literally authentic. 
Upon this view the language of the Aramaic portions of Ezra is not so old as Renan 
supposes. } 
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cal study of the Biblical Aramaic I recommend to you the 
grammar of S. D. Luzzatto, Elementi grammaticali del caldeo 
biblico e del dialetto talmudico-babilonese, which has been trans- 
lated into German by Kriiger (Breslau 1873) and into English 
by Goldammer, rabbi at Cincinnati (New York, 1876). The 
works of Winer and Petermann may also be named. The for- 
mer has been done into English by Riggs and by Longfield. 
Turpie’s Manual (1879) may be found convenient; but Kautzsch’s 
Grammatik des Biblisch-aramdischen (Leipzig, 1884) is the best 
in its particular field. The best Samaritan grammars are those 
of Uhlemann (Leipzig, 1837), and Petermann (Berlin, 1873). 
That of Nicholls may also be mentioned. 

Subordinate dialects of this second class are :— 

(a) The Egyptian Aramaic, as exhibited, for example, in 
the stele of Sakkara, now in the Berlin Museum’; in the inscrip- 
tion preserved at Carpentras in France’; in the papyri Blacassiani, 
formerly in the collection of the Duc de Blacas, now in the British 
Museum*; and the papyrus of the Louvre edited by the Abbé 
Barges*. The Berlin stele is dated in the fourth year of Xerxes, 
B.C. 482. The other monuments specified, and a few more of the 
same class, may perhaps be ascribed, as M. Clermont-Ganneau 
maintains’, to the periods of Persian sway in Egypt, B.C. 527 to 
405 and B.C. 340 to 332; but it is possible that some of them at 
any rate may be of later date, the work of Jews dwelling in 
Egypt. 

(4) The Nabathean dialect, or that of inscriptions found 
in Hauran, Petra, and the Sinaitic Peninsula, as well as at 
Taima and Madain Salih or al-Hijr in North Arabia. The 
great inscription of Taima® is of the Persian period and 
therefore some centuries anterior to the Christian era. The 
inscriptions discovered by Doughty at Madain Salih, and just 
published by the French Academy’, date from B.C. 3 to 


1 (Figured and published in the Palaeographical Society’s Oriental Series, Plate 
Ixiii.] 

2 [lbid. Plate lxiv.] 

3 [Jbid. Plates xxv., xxvi.] 

4 [Papyrus écypto-araméen, Paris, 1862.) 

5 [Revue Archéologique 1878, 79, Xxxvi- 93 S99.) XXxvil. 21 5q9.] 

6 [Published by Noldeke in Sitzungsb. d. k. Pr. Acad. 2u berlin, to July, 1884. ] 

7 [Documents épigraphiques, &c., 4° Paris, 18843; now superseded for most of the 
inscriptions by Euting’s Vadbataische Inschriften aus Arabien, 4° Berlin, 1885.] 

Wesel: 
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A.D. 791. The Sinaitic inscriptions are certainly not of earlier 
date, whatever the Rev. Ch. Forster may have written to the 
contrary’. 

(c) The dialect of the inscriptions found at Tadmor or 
Palmyra, a large collection of which has been published by the 
Comte de Vogiié in his work Syrde Centrale, Inscriptions Sémi- 
tiques, 4to, Paris, 1868—77, on which Noeldeke has based his 
admirable article in the 7DMG., vol. xxiv., p. 85. They range 
from 9 B.C. to the latter part of the third century of our era. 
Since De Vogiié’s publication considerable additions have been 
made to our stock, notably one large bilingual inscription in 
three columns, containing a tariff of taxes and imposts on 
merchandise of various sorts’. 

(72) The dialect spoken by the Christians of Palestine, the 
principal literary monument of which is a Lectionary, edited by 
the Count Miniscalchi-Erizzo under the misleading title of 
Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum [4to, Verona, 1861, 64], since 
there is nothing to connect it specially with Jerusalem. The 
remaining relics of this literature have been collected by Land 
in the fourth volume of his Axecdota Syriaca |4to, Lugd. Bat. 
1875]. They comprise portions of the Old and New Testaments, 
hymns and fragments of theological writings. The grammar of 
this dialect has been written by Noeldeke in the 7DMG., vol. 
XXli. p. 443. The extant MSs. of the lectionary belong to about 
the eleventh century, but as a spoken language this dialect was 
probably extinct several centuries before that time. 

The third and last subdivision of the Aramean branch com- 
prehends the dialects which occupied the Assyrian mountains 
and the plains of al-‘Irak. Of the former, so far as ancient times 


‘ [These are the dates given by the French academicians. The inscription which 
they assign to B.C. 3 (Doughty 7=Euting 12) is really, according to Euting’s more 
perfect copy, of the fortieth year of Harithat [V.=a.p. 31. But Euting 1 (which was 
not in Doughty’s collection) dates from the first year of this king, so that the series 
begins in B.C. 9. Again the inscription of the fourth year of Rab’él (Euting 28= 
Doughty 19), which the academicians place in A.D. 79, is assigned by Euting with 
more probability to A.D. 75. The date of king Rab’él depends on the reading of the 
inscription of Dmer, published by Sachau in ZDMG. xxxviii. (1884) p. 535-] 

> [Euting has copies of dated Sinaitic inscriptions of the 3rd Christian cent. ] 

* [Published by De Vogiié in Yournal Asiatique, Ser. 8, t.i. ii. (1883). See also 
ZDMG. xxxvii. 562 sgq., and xlii. 370 sgg., where the literature is fully cited.] 
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are concerned, we know little or nothing. Of the latter, to which 
Arab writers apply the name Nabathean (ee or els), the 
older representative is the language of the Babylonian Talmud 
(exclusive of certain portions, which are written in late Hebrew). 
Its more modern representative, which has only died out as a 
spoken language within the last few centuries, is the Mandaitic, 
the dialect of the Mandeans or Gnostics (NYNTIIND), otherwise 
called Sabians (i.e. “Washers,” from their frequent ablutions and 


washings, orbell, rad. NOY =Ya¥, or Hutzall) and, though 


very absurdly, St John’s Christians. A miserable remnant of 
this race still lingers in Chiizistan [and near Basra], where they 
have been visited by Petermann and other recent travellers ; but 
even their priests seem now to understand but little of their 
Aramaic dialect. Our Mss. of their religious works are all 
modern, the oldest in Europe being of the sixteenth century. 
The grammar of this dialect too has been written by the inde- 
fatigable Noeldeke, Mandaische Grammatik, Halle, 1875. 


All these Aramean dialects may be divided into two classes, 
which are readily distinguishable by the form of the 3rd pers. 
sing. masc. of the Imperfect. In the western dialects—Biblical 
Aramaic, the Targims, the Samaritan, the Egyptian Aramaic, 
the Nabathean, the Palmyrene, and the Christian dialect of 


Palestine—the prefix of this person is yodh, Sep ; whereas in 


the eastern dialects—at least in Syriac—it is mn, Vaias. The 
usage of the Babylonian Talmiid and the Mandaitic appears to 
fluctuate between z and /, though zx preponderates in the 
latter. The form with / appears occasionally in Biblical Aramaic, 
and very rarely in the Targims, but it is restricted to the verb 


NYT (S12 or “WH, TDR, MTD: 


Each of these two classes of Aramaic dialects has its modern 
representative. Around the village of Ma‘lula, among the hills 
a short distance N.N.E. of Damascus, Syriac is still spoken, more 
by the women and children than by the men of the locality. 
The prefix of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. Imperf. is yodh, and this 
dialect therefore represents the Western Aramaic. For instance: 

2—2 
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aly Sis eee 

i no . 2a er 
pees cP 

In the mountains of Diyar-Bakr and Kurdistan, northwards of 

Mosul, from M&ridin and Midyad on the west as far as Urmiah or 


Uramiah and Selmas (maar) on the east, other Aramaic dialects 
are still spoken by the Christian and Jewish populations, who, in 
the eastern districts at least, have a hard struggle for existence 
among the Muhammadan Kurds. The eastern dialect—the 
grammar of which has been written first by the American 
Missionary Stoddard [London 1865], and afterwards more fully 
and accurately by Noeldeke’—is usually called Modern Syriac 
or Neo-Syriac. This term is, however, erroneous, in so far-as the 
said dialect, though a representative of the old Eastern Aramaic, 
is not directly descended from the more ancient language which 
we usually call Syriac; but from a lost sister tongue. Owing to 
the state of its verbal inflection, we cannot say for certain that 
the 3rd pers. sing. masc. Imperf. was formed with z instead of y, 
though this is highly probable, considering its relation to Syriac 
on the one side and Mandaitic on the other; but several points 
connect it more closely with the Mandaitic and the dialect of 
the Talmtid Babli than with Syriac. For example, the infin. 


Pa“él in old Syriac is a\hav, but in modern Syriac it is 
{20,43 (NOAM), 104, (SPN), which stand (as the usage of 
some subdialects shews) for NOVA, NPD, and correspond 
very closely to Talmudic forms like maw, WD, siby, and 
Mandaitic forms like 8*5)9N3, NMTNPN’, NYY NP. In one respect 


there is-a curious approximation to Hebrew, viz. in the existence 
of participles Pu“al and Hof“al, of which old Syriac has no trace, 
though we find the latter in Biblical Aramaic and perhaps in 


Palmyrene. When the modern Syrian says OD Aa bit 


1 [See Ferrette in Fourn. R. As. Soc. xx. (1863), P- 431 sgg., Noldeke in-ZDMG 
xxi. 183 sgg., Huart in Yournal As. Ser. 7, t. xii. (878), P- 490 sgg., and Duval Ibid, 
t. xiil. (1879), p- 456 sgg. Fuller information is promised by Prym and Sede’ 

2 (Gr. der neusyrischen Sprache am Urmia-See und in Kurdistan, Leipz. 1868.] 
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parkin, “1 will save,” he uses a Pa“él participle active, with the 
loss of the initial 7, As bit being a contraction of » jun aR 


required that], and OD standing for uy 0,a% [saving be 


I]. But when he says Ce Loiam purkit li, “I have saved 


thee,” he employs a Pu“al participle, Agjiag being a contraction 
of As} 3aato, so that the literal meaning is “thou hast been 


saved by me.” The original form ©5aa% is of course identical 


with the Hebrew wan, 7A, vb», and quite distinct from 


Ges 


the old Syriac and Arabic passive participles Whar, elie 


These Neo-Syriac dialects have been largely illustrated of ee 
years by the publications of Socin and Prym, of Merx, and of 
Duval’. 


I pass on from the Central or Aramaic to the next great 
division of the Semitic family, the Western, the members of 
which inhabited the narrow strip of land on the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, from the mouth of the Orontes southwards. 

Here we have two different, though kindred, layers of 
population to deal with. 

(1) The Canaanites, under which term we include the 
Béné Héth or Hittites, the Amorites, Jebusites, and some other 
tribes frequently mentioned in Scripture in close connexion with 
one another, and the Phoenicians of the seacoast. The Philistines, 
who occupied part of the south of Palestine and afterwards gave 
their name to the whole country, I purposely exclude for the 
present, as being adAoguAo, of a yet uncertain race, though 
not improbably Semitic. 

Just as the various Aramean tribes called themselves DIN, 


so these Canaanites called themselves by the common name of 
Xv, ie. YI3, Stephanus Byzantius says that Xva@ was an old 
name for Phoenicia; Sanchuniathon, [ Philo Byblius, ap. Euseb. Pr. 


1 [Prym and Socin, Der nen-aram. Dialect des Thr ’Abdin, Gott. 1881 ; Socin, 
Die neu-aram. Dialecte von Urmia bis Mosul, 4° Tiib. 1882 (cf. Noldeke in ZDAZG. 
xxxvi. 669 sgg.); Duval, Les dialectes neo-araméens de Salamas, Paris, 1883 ; Merx, 
Neusyrisches Leseb, 4to, Breslau, 1873; Guidi in ZDMG. xxxvil. 293 sqy.] 
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Ev. i. 10 (Fr, Hist. Gr. iii. 569)} that it was the name of a god or 
of aheroic ancestor. In the Old Testament it appears as a geo- 
graphical term, under the form [YJ [which is taken to mean 


“lowland”. Whether this territorial sense was the original one, 
may be doubted. Palestine, as a whole, is anything but a low, 
flat country ; and the supposed contrast with DIN is out of the 


question. It may be that the name was brought by these tribes, 
as a national designation, from their original home in lower 
Mesopotamia; or it may be that, as a national designation, it 
has some other source as yet unknown to us. 

Of the different Canaanite races the only one that attained 
and maintained a great political importance was the Phoenzcian. 
From the district of Sidon and Tyre the Phoenicians gradually 
spread, principally northwards, along the coast of Syria, occupying 


such places as Bérytos (Beirtit), Byblos (533 [Gebal, Ezek, xxvii. 
9], oe) Botrys (45, Batran), Tripolis, Simyra (iuupa, 
“px [the Zemarite,’ Gen. x. 18]), Arke (’Apxn or ta “Apxa, 


Pw [“the Arkite,” Gen. x. 17]), Sinnas (2wyvas, 39D [“ the 
Sue =n 
Sinite,’ Gen. x. 17]), Aradus CTISn [the Arvadite” Gente 


2 O- OS 


18], 9) and Antaradus oa, Tortosa), Laodicea, and 


Amathe (N29 [Hamath]}, tiles), farther inland. With the 
extension of their domains by colonisation we are not now 
concerned. Suffice it to say that the Phoenicians occupied, in 
whole or in part, many of the islands of the Mediterranean, such 
as Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, Malta, Sicily, the Lipari isles, 
Sardinia, and the Balearic group. They had’ settlements in 
Egypt and throughout all northern Africa, where Carthage rose 
to be the dreaded rival of Rome. They set foot in Gaul at 
Massilia or Marseilles; and a large portion of Southern Spain 


was in their hands. . From the port of Cadiz their ships sailed 


' [The evidence for the existence of a Phoenician colony at Marseilles before the 
Phocaean settlement is wholly archaeological and has broken down bit by bit. Last 
of all it has been shewn, since these lectures were written, that the famous Phoenician 
sacrificial tablet is of Carthaginian stone and must have been brought from Carthage ; 
how or when can only be matter of conjecture. See Corpus Laser, Sem. i. 217 sqq.] 
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< 


southwards along the coast of Africa and northwards towards 


Britain; whilst from Elath (au) and Ezion-geber on the Red 
Sea they traded with S. Arabia and India, which they also 
reached by way of the Persian Gulf. In short, go where you will 
throughout the ancient world, you find the Phoenician 4D, 


as keen and energetic a trader as his kinsman the modern Jew. 

All the languages of this Canaanitic group, it would seem, 
closely resembled what we call Hebrew; but the only one of 
them with which we are well acquainted is the Phoenician. It 
has been preserved to us in numerous inscriptions from all parts 
of the ancient world, varying in date from the seventh (or eighth) 
cent. to the first cent. B.C., or, if we include the Punic, to the 
second or third cent. of our era. The grammar which you should 
consult is that of Schréder [Die Phénizische Sprache, Halle, 
1869], and you should also read Stade’s treatise “Erneute 
Priifung des zwischen dem Phonicischen u. Hebraischen beste- 
henden Verwandtschaftsgrades,” in Morgenlindische Forschungen, 
Leipzig 1875°. 

Of the so-called Hittite empire, the chief seats of which were 
at Kadesh on the Orontes and subsequently at Karkémish on 
the Euphrates, I here say nothing; because it is doubtful 
whether the AKfefa of the Egyptians and the Katt of the 
Assyrians can really be identified with the AM 33 or DAM of the 


Book of Genesis. Ramses II, in the fifteenth cent. B.c., waged 
war with the Kheta and captured their city Kadesh; and the 
Khatti were always a bar in the way of the Assyrian kings down 
to the year 717 B.C., when Sargon succeeded in taking Karkémish. 
This northern kingdom may be meant in such passages as 
1 Kings x. 29, 2 Kings vii. 6, and 2 Sam. xxiv. 6; but scarcely 
in Gen. x. 15, xv. 20, and xxiii, or Deut. vii. 1, where we have 
clearly to deal with a strictly Canaanitic tribe. 

(2) The Canaanites were already long masters of the 
land, when a body of strangers appeared among them. ‘These 
immigrants had originally started from Ur Kasdim, i.e. the city 


O-s 


called in the Assyrian inscriptions Uru (now al-Mugair, pail!) 


1 [A complete collection of Phoenician inscriptions will form the first part of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum undertaken by the French Acad. des Luscr, The 
first vol. has appeared, fol. Paris, 1881-87, with atlas of plates.] 
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in Babylonia, and had gone northwards to Harran in Meso- 
potamia. Here a split took place among them. The family of 
Nahor remained in Mesopotamia; that of Terah, under the 
leadership of Abram, marched south-westwards into Canaan, 
These strangers received the name of DYIAY or DAY, most 


probably because they came 9737 Typ, from across the great 

river Euphrates. This is what the LXX. intended when they 

rendered the words AYN praxd (Gen. xiv. 13) by “ABpap t@ 
Diente 1} Lor} . 


mepatyn ; and what Origen meant when he explained ‘EBpaiot by 
mepatixol. Some of these strangers remained in the country, 
and in the end permanently occupied different portions of it on 
the East side of the Jordan and to the east and south of the 
Dead Sea; viz. the Children of Ammon, of Moab, and of Edom. 
Others of them, the Children of Ishmael, wandered away among 
the adjacent Arab tribes to the E. and S.E., and ultimately 
became inseparable and indistinguishable from them. Others 
still, the Children of Jacob, after dwelling for some considerable 

time in Palestine itself, moved southwards, and swelled the ranks 
of the Semitic immigrants into Egypt. After a sojourn in that 
country, which is variously estimated at from 215 to 430 years’, 
the Children of Jacob fled or were expelled, and resumed a 
nomade life in the Sinaitic peninsula under the leadership of 
Moses. This event may be placed in the fifteenth or fourteenth 
cent. B.C., for the calculations of different scholars vary. March- 
ing northwards they came once more to the borders of Palestine, 
and passing by their kinsmen of Edom and Moab, they fell upon 
the Amorites, who had succeeded in crushing Ammon and 
seriously crippling Moab. The Amorites went down before the 
fierce assault of Israel, for whom God fought (as the name 
betokens), and the land to the north of the Arnon was the 
reward of their prowess. From this vantage-ground they 
entered upon a long struggle with the Canaanites, which, after 
various vicissitudes, ended in the substantial triumph of the 
Israclites and the conquest of large portions of the Canaanite 
territory, in which they settled side by side with the conquered 
race. 


' [See the commentaries on Exod. xii, 40. | 
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The language of the Hebrews is well known to us, its 
literature extending over a period of many ages, from the date 
of the earliest Biblical books down to the redaction of the 
Mishnah, about the end of the second century after Christ, when 
Hebrew had long ceased to be the language of ordinary life, 
and was only written and spoken in the schools. But the same 
cannot be said of the languages of Ammon, Moab and Edom, 
of which, till: within the last few years, we knew no more than 
the Old Testament itself could teach us. However, in 1868, 
the German missionary Klein discovered a stone with a long 
inscription at Diban (the ancient Dibon, N27) in the territory 


of Moab. This passed, after it had been broken and mutilated, 
into the hands of M. Clermont-Ganneau, then one of the officials 
of the French Consulate at Jerusalem, and is now deposited 
in the Louvre. This inscription belongs to the time of Mésha‘, 
king of Moab, in the first quarter of the ninth century B.c., 
and gives an account of his wars with the Israelites and his 
domestic undertakings. The language is so similar to the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament that Prof. Roediger simply 
treated it as such in the last edition which he published of 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (the twenty-first, 1872)’. 

If, then, the difference between the Phoenicians on the one 
side, and the Hebrew and Moabite on the other, be so slight, how 
is this to be explained? In oneor other of two ways. We might 
suppose, firstly, that the ancestors of the Hebrews, who wandered 
from Ur Kasdim northwards in company with Arameans, 
were, though of the same stock, yet of a different family from 
these; and this circumstance might have led to their separation 
from the Arameans, arid to their seeking a home among more 
closely allied peoples in Canaan. Against this view, however, it 
may be fairly urged that, in the Old Testament itself (Deut. xxvi. 
5), Abram is spoken of as Jas ‘DIN “a wandering,” or “nomade, 


Aramean”; and that Jacob’s relatives in Paddan Aram are 
always expressly called Arameans (Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 5, XxxXi. 
20, 24). I incline, therefore, to the second explanation, put 
forward by Schroder and other scholars, which is this: that 

1 [The latest edition of the ‘‘ Moabite Stone” is that of Smend and Socin, Freiburg, 


1886. In the same year a facsimile of a portion of the inscription with transliteration 
and translation was published by the Palaeographical Society (2nd Ser. pl. 43).] 
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these nomade Arameans, the tribes of Abram and Lot, having 
settled among a Canaanite population of a much higher order 
of civilisation, were soon constrained to disuse their mother 
tongue, the Aramaic, and to adopt the kindred language of the 
people among whom they had settled. To the advanced civili- 
sation of the Hittites and Phoenicians the monuments of Egypt 
and the Old Testament itself bear ample testimony. We know 
for certain, thanks to the labours of such Egyptologists as the 
Vicomte de Rougé and Mr Goodwin, that in the time of 
Ramses II., that is, in the fifteenth century B.C., the Kheta of 
Kadesh were in possession of the art of writing and of a litera- 
ture. And as for the Phoenicians, when Solomon desired to 
build his Temple to Jehovah, Hiram king of Tyre supplied the 
materials and the artisans; when Solomon sought to trade 
with South Arabia, it was again Hiram who manned the fleet 
of ships at Ezion-geber. That a small and less civilised tribe, 
such as the Hebrews in the time of Abram undoubtedly were, 
should have soon adopted the language of the more numerous 
and cultivated race among whom they took up their abode, 
has in itself nothing surprising, and is a fact not altogether 
unknown in history. In France and Spain, for example, the 
conquering German race soon gave up the use of its mother- 
tongue, which left but slight traces of the conquest upon the 
language of the conquered. The Norsemen invaded and took 
possession of a district in France, to which they gave their name ; 
but the Normans invaded England as a French-speaking people, 
and were again in process of time merged among the English 
whom they conquered. 


The last great section of the Semitic languages is the 
Southern or Arabian, which we may divide into three branches; 
viz. the North Arabian or Arabic, commonly so called; the 
South Arabian or Himyaritic; and the Ge‘ez or Ethiopic. 

1. Arabic is, in its historical career and literary develop- 
ment, one of the latest of the Semitic languages to rise into 
prominent notice. Though we read of wars between the Arabs 
and the Assyrians, the Romans, and the Persians, who were 
~ each acknowledged at different periods as liege lords of a con- 
siderable part of the Arabian Peninsula; yet it was not till the 
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seventh century of our era that the nation acquired a really 
historical importance. It was under Muhammad and his suc- 
cessors that the Arabs, maddened by religious enthusiasm, 
rushed forth from their deserts like a torrent; broke the By- 
zantine power on the banks of the Hieromax (Yarmitk); crushed 
the might of Persia on the day of al-Kadisiyah; and adding 
conquest to conquest, planted the standard of their Prophet, 
within a hundred years, upon the banks of the Indus in the 
east and of the Tagus in the west. 

The literary development of the race dates from the same 
period. Before Muhammad’s time the northern Arabs had 
only a literature of ballads, mostly handed down by oral 
tradition. With the promulgation of the Koran a new era 
commenced, and there are few, if any, nations of ancient and 
medieval Europe which can boast of a literature like the Arabic, 
especially in history, geography, philosophy, and other sciences, 
to say nothing of poetry, and of the peculiar systems of theology 
and law which depend upon the Kor’an and the Sunnah. 

The Arabic language was thus peculiarly fortunate. Leading 
a life of comparative seclusion—not ground, like the Arameans 
and Canaanites, between the two grindstones of Assyria, Babylon, 
or Persia, on the one side, and Egypt on the other; nor, like 
the Phoenicians, thrown by commerce and colonisation into 
close contact with a dozen foreign nations—the Arabs had 
preserved, down to the sixth or seventh century of our era, far 
more of the ancient form and fashion of Semitic speech than 
any of their congeners. If not the Sanskrit, Arabic is at least 
the Lithuanian among the Semitic tongues. At this particular 
period too the dialect of the tribe of Koraish’, which had already 
acquired a certain supremacy over the rest, was fixed by the 
Koran as the future literary language of the whole nation. | 
Had it not been for this circumstance, we might have known 
Arabic in the form of half a dozen languages, differing from 
one another almost as widely as the members of the Romance 
group or the modern languages of northern India. But its 
literature has in a great measure prevented this, and preserved 
the unity of the language, so that the dialectic divergences 


1 [The Koraish, i.e. the branch of Kinana settled in and about Mecca, were the 
tribe of the prophet.] 
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of what is called “vulgar Arabic” are by no means so great 
as we might have expected after all the struggles and vicissi- 
tudes of the last twelve centuries. From the mouth of the 
Tigris, throughout Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, Arabia 
proper, Egypt, and North Africa, as far as Morocco, the lan- 
guage is essentially one and the same—Arabic, sunk by the 
gradual decay of its inflection to the level at which we become 
acquainted with Aramaic and Hebrew. In its purest form 
it is probably to be heard among the Bedawin; in its most 
corrupt in the island of Malta. The standard grammar of the 
classical Arabic is that of Silvestre de Sacy (second edition, 
2 vols. Paris, 1831'). Smaller works in various languages are 
numerous. For the modern dialects there is also an ample 
choice. For the Egyptian dialect none can compete with 
Spitta, Grammatik des Arabischen Vulgtrdialectes von Atgypten 
(1880). For the Syrian a useful book is the Grammaire Arabe 
vulgaire of Caussin de Perceval (fourth edition, 1858); and for 
the Algerian the Eléments de la Langue Algérienne of A. P. 
Pihan (1851). The Maltese has been treated by Vassalli, 
Grammatica della lingua Maltese, second edition, 1827; and 
by Gesenius in his Versuch tiber die Maltesische Sprache (Leipzig 
1810). 

2. The South Arabian or Himyaritic [also called Sabaean] 
is one of the less known of the Semitic tongues. I use the term 


“© 

Himyaritic Cre, baton, ‘Opnptirat) here, in its widest 
sense, to denote the language, or rather group of languages, whose 
territory extends along the south coast of Arabia, from the strait 
of Bab-el-Mandeb on the west to the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf on the east. There seems to be little doubt that the three 
great provinces of al-Yemen, Hadramaut (MYSINN, Gen. x. 26), 
and Mahrah, spoke dialects of one tongue, and that these 
dialects have their modern representatives in the Ehkili, also 
called Hakili or Karawi, and the Mehri. 

The ancient Himyaritic is chiefly known to us through in- 
scriptions, which have been found in great numbers, especially 

? [The grammar of De Sacy is now difficult to procure, and the reader who desires 
to bring his knowledge down to date must take with it the notes of Fleischer, which 
form the first volume of his Avecnere Schriften, Leipzig, 1885. Students will therefore 


prefer the excellent grammar of the author of these lectures, 2nd ed. London 1874. ] 
. ? Gi 
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in the most accessible of the three provinces above named, that 
of al-Yemen. How far back they may go in point of time is 
uncertain. According to Mordtmann and D. H. Miiller in their 
Sabdische Denkmiiler (4° Vienna, 1883), p. 86, the era of the three 
dated inscriptions as yet known to us is, as guessed by Reinaud, 
the Seleucian. These inscriptions belong therefore to A.D. 261, 
328, and 357°. None of the Himyaritic monuments are likely 
to be later than the seventh century of our era. The grammar 
of these languages has not yet been formally compiled by any 
one orientalist, but we may soon expect a work on the subject 
from the competent hand of Prof. D. H. Miiller of Vienna. 


3. Crossing over into Africa, we encounter the Ge‘ez or 
Ethiopic, the language of the Abyssinians, an ancient Himyaritic 
colony, as the word “0H: “migration” or “the emigrants,” itself 
shews. Its territory is the mountainous region S.W. of Nubia, 
where its modern representatives still flourish. The most promi- 
nent of these are: on the north, the 7zg7¢, spoken in the Dahlak 
islands, and on the mainland in Samhar and by the Habab, 
Mensa, Bogos, and neighbouring tribes; in the centre, the 77griva 
for Zzgraz], which prevails in the districts of Dembeya, Hama- 
sén, Sarawé, Akala-guzai,and Agamé, around the ancient capital 
of Aksim, and in the region of Walkait; and in the south, the 
Amharija or Amharic, the language of Samén and the districts 
around Gondar and the Lake Sana or Tana, as far as Gojam. 
Of these three languages, the Tigré most resembles the old 
Ge‘ez, whilst the Amharic has deviated furthest from it. 

The oldest monuments of the Ethiopic literature are a few 
inscriptions, belonging to the first five or six centuries of our era. 
Next to these we must rank the translation of the Bible, executed 
probably at different times, during a space of several centuries 
from the fourth century onwards. The bulk of the literature 
is, however, modern, and consists of translations from the Coptic, 
and still more frequently from the Arabic, which were produced 


1 [In his article ‘‘ Yemen” in the Aucyclopaedia Britannica, oth ed. vol. xxiv. 


(1888), Prof. Miiller looks with some favour on the view put forward by Halévy (£7. 
Sab. p. 86), who takes the inscription Hisn Ghorab, dated 640, to speak of the over- 
throw of Dht Nuwas, and so fixes on 115 B.C. as the epoch of the Sabaean era. In 
that case the five dated inscriptions now known are to be ascribed to A.D. 270, 458, 
467, 525, and 554 respectively. Cf. C./.S., IV.i. p. 18.] 
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in abundance from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
when the ancient Ge‘ez had died out, but was still cultivated by 
the priesthood, like Latin by the learned of Europe or Hebrew 
in the Talmudic schools. The standard grammar of the ancient 
Ge‘ez is that of Dillmann [Leipzig, 1857] which has superseded 
that of Ludolfus or Leuthof, an admirable work in its day. 
The Tigrifia dialect has been handled by Praetorius, Grammatik 
der Tigrina-Sprache (Halle, 1871) [and Schreiber, Wan. de la 
langue Tigrai (Vien. 1887)]. For the Amharic I may name the 
works of Isenberg (1842) and Massaja, Lectiones grammaticales 
(Paris, 1867); but the best book on the subject is that of Prae- 
torius, Die Amharische Sprache (1879). [See also Guidi, Gr. elem, 
della l. Amarina (Rome, 1889) ]. 


Having thus taken a rapid and necessarily imperfect survey 
of the Semitic languages, it may be well for us to spend a few 
minutes on an inquiry as to their connexion, real or imaginary, 
with the great contiguous families, more especially with the 
Indo-European and the Egyptian. 

This is a question of great difficulty, and not to be settled in 
the crude and offhand manner of Fiirst and Delitzsch on the 
one hand or of von Raumer and Raabe on the other. The 
temptation to identification is great, and too much weight has 
been attributed by the scholars mentioned, and even by men 
of higher reputation, to analogies that lie merely on the surface. 
The Semitic languages, like the Indo-European, belong to the 
inflective class; but this circumstance, as Whitney has remarked 
(Language and the Study of Language, 3rd ed., p. 300), by no 
means implies a genetic connexion or even descent from a com- 
mon stock. The resemblance between the two families is, on 
the whole, not greater than we might reasonably expect to find 
in languages produced by human beings of nearly the same 
natural endowments under very similar circumstances of develop- 
ment. The probability of an ultimate connexion will of course 
seem greatest to those who believe in a common birthplace of 
the two races. If they both spread themselves abroad from a 
point near the Caspian Sea, or in Central Asia, original unity is 
not impossible. But if the Indo-Europeans rooted in Central 
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Asia, or, as some recent scholars (such as Penka in his Origines 
Ariacae {Teschen, 1883], and O. Schrader, in his Sprachverglei- 
chung und Urgeschichte |Jena, 1883]) have tried to prove, on the 
shores of the Baltic, whilst the Semites were autochthones in 
Central Arabia, the chances of original unity are reduced toa 
vanishing point. An ultimate relationship, if one exist at all, 
will only be discovered when we have solved the great mystery 
of the Semitic tongues, the triliterality of the roots. With a few 
exceptions, the most important of which are the pronouns, every 
Semitic root, as historically known to us, is triliteral ; it consists 
of three letters, neither more nor less, and these three are 
consonants. The vowels play only a secondary réle. The 
consonants give the meaning of the word; the vowels express 


its modifications. The letters ki (is, 2up), for example, 
are the bones of a skeleton, which the vowels clothe with 
flesh and endow with life. These three consonants convey 
the idea of “kill.” Add vowels, and you get such words as 


A ad 


be atala “he killed,” aie kutila “he was killed” ; ae katl 
“the act of killing” or “of being killed”; (GS 22/7 “a killer,” 


“anenemy”; (Gl £a7/ “killing.” The use of prefixes, affixes, 


and even of infixes, is common to both families of languages ; 
but the Indo-Europeans have nothing like this triconsonantal 
rule with its varying vocalisation as a means of grammatical 
inflexion. The Indo-European roots are not thus restricted in 
their nature; the radical vowels, although more liable to pho- 
netic change than the consonants, are as essential a part of the 
root as these latter. A root may consist of a single vowel; of a 
vowel followed by one or more consonants; of one or more 
consonants followed by a vowel; of a vowel preceded and 
followed by a single consonant; and so on. The Sanskrit roots 
z “go,” sthé “stand,” ad “eat,” vid “know,” grabh “seize,” are 
something wholly different in character from the Semitic roots 
krb “come near,” #77 “kill,” plg “divide,” which; as Bopp has 
justly remarked (Vergl. Gr., 2'° Ausg., 1'* Bd, p. 196), are un- 
pronounceable, because, in giving them vowels, we make an 
advance to a special grammatical form. And yet here, if any- 
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where, will an ultimate connexion between these two families of 
languages be discovered. It cannot escape the observation of 
the student that a great many Semitic roots have two consonants 
in common, whilst the third seems less essential, and is there- 
fore variable. For example, £¢ or £d are common to the 


STIS, (3, Us, o> cos ds, 5, 3, oki, bs, Ls, 


all of which convey the idea of “cutting” in some form or other. 


Pl or ff are found in (is, aa ae a, Ses ei. ao 
ols es all meaning “cleave” or “divide.” A, & are the basis 
of pn apn “pM, of which the original signification is also 
slit” of “cut. PA or fz are the essential constituents. or 
a cl ch, oh. eis meaning “blow,” “puff? When 
Semitic philology has advanced so far as to have discovered the 
laws by which the original biliterals (assuming their separate 
existence) were converted into triliterals; when we are able to 
account for the position and to explain the function of. each 
variable constituent of the triliteral roots; then, and not till then, 
may we venture to think of comparing the primitive Indo- 


European and Semitic vocabularies. Meantime, to assert the 
identity of such a word as 7J2 “he built” with ovo, or of AWS 


“he burned up” with srdp, is little better than sheer folly. And 
why? Because the comparison is not that of original forms, but 
of an original form (or what is very nearly so) with a comparatively 


late development. /733 was originally déndyé; pono is a softening 
Le 2 


of fosno, as we learn from its perfect and supine, and includes a 
suffix and a pronominal element. “W3 originally sounded da‘ara; 
eal 


mvp is stated to be a contraction of vip, which probably stands 
for an original *favar, and comes from a radical fz, in Sanskrit 
“to be bright,” “to purify,’ plws a derivative suffix. If such 
comparisons as these could be upheld, they would prove that 
Hebrew and Arabic were not merely connected with, but actually 
derived from Sanskrit or Greek or Latin. What has been 
written on this subject by Fiirst and by the elder Delitzsch in 
his Fesurun (1838) is absolutely worthless; as are also the 
lucubrations of von Raumer and Raabe. The best that can be 
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said about it you will find in the younger Delitzsch’s Studien 
uber Indogermanisch-Semitische Wurselverwandtschaft (Leipzig 
1873) and in McCurdy’s Aryo-Semitic Speech (1881). 

As to the affinity of the Egyptian language with the Semitic 
stock, that is also a question which is as yet sub judice. Benfey, 
in his well-known work Ueber das Verhiiltniss der dgyptischen 
Sprache zum semitischen Sprachstamm (Leipzig 1844), sought to 
establish this affinity by various considerations, grammatical and 
lexicographical ; and the conclusion to which he came was, that’ 
the Semites are only one branch of a great family, which includes 
not only the Egyptians but also all the other languages of 
Africa. His views have been combated by Pott, Renan, and 
other scholars; and certainly in this unrestricted form they seem 
to land us in almost Turanian absurdities. But with regard to 
the ancient Egyptian and the Coptic, Egyptologists seem 
gradually to be arriving at conclusions similar to those of 
Benfey. De Rougé, Ebers, and above all Brugsch, in the 
introduction to his Azeroglyphic Dictionary, have declared their 
belief in the descent of the Egyptian from the same stock as the 
Semitic languages. An examination of the Coptic alone readily 
suggests several considerations in support of this view. For 
example, there is the marvellous similarity, almost amounting to 
identity, of the personal pronouns, both separate and sufixed—a 
class of words which languages of radically different families are 
not apt to borrow from one another. “I” in Coptic is 
AITOK, AAR. 

. “Thou” htok, tttak 

“THe” teooc, etc. 

“She” iteoc, etc. 

“We” aston, dias 

“Ve” ewten, Twit, tratit 
“They” irewor, Toor, tTay 


The suffix pronouns I give as they appear in connexion with 
the preposition ma “to.” 


“to me” WHS, tas (4p 05°, Nan 

“+o thee,” m. ak “to you” nwvern, WHTEM 
fe ate 

“to him” mag “to them” nworv, tas 


coro ier.) tac 


Waele: 5 
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Again, there is the curious resemblance in the forms of some 
of the simplest numerals; e.g. 

I, MASC. OTAS, OFA, OTT 5 fem. ov1, OES, OTWT 

2, masc. cnas, fem. cente, cromt 

7, masc, wausy, causy; fem. wausys, causge 

8, masc. want, movin; fem, WAH, UMoTItE, 

In the verb, the formation of the present tense presents a 
remarkable analogy to that of the Semitic imperfect or, as some 


still prefer to call it, future——I mean the form Linn. Eg. 


sing. I. t. tom J amyjoim- pl. I, ten. tTwm 
ing, adhering ; 
2.M. KR. TWM, HX. TOM 2. TETES. TOM 
f. Te. TOM 
3. Mm. Y. TOM 3. Ce. TOM 
f. c. TOM 


Analogies like these seem to favour the idea of a genetic 
relationship between the Semitic languages and the Egyptian; 
or at least of a closer affinity than can be said to subsist between 
the Semitic and the Indo-European. To discover any connexion 
between the two latter, we must endeavour to work our way 
back to the very earliest stage of their history—to a period 
before Semitic really was Semitic; we must try to disintegrate 
the triliteral Semitic root; to extract from it the biliteral, which 
alone can be compared with the Indo-European radical. And if 
haply we succeed in this, it is apparently the utmost that we 
can hope for; their subsequent developments, the growth of 
their grammatical systems, are wholly distinct and discordant. 
But the connexion between the Semitic and the Egyptian 
languages seems to be of a somewhat nearer kind. It is true 
that we are met by the old difficulty with regard to the form of 
the Egyptian roots, the majority of which are monosyllabic, and 
certainly do not exhibit Semitic triliterality ; but, on the other 
hand, we have not a few structural affinities, which may perhaps 
be thought sufficient to justify those linguists who hold that 
Egyptian is a relic of the earliest age of Semitism, of Semitic 


speech as it was before it passed into the peculiar form in which 
we may be said to know it historically. 


CHA TER CEL 
SEMITIC WRITING. 


AFTER these preliminary investigations and surveys, there 
remains yet another subject on which it is desirable to say a few 
words before we address ourselves to the special object of these 
lectures, the comparative grammar of the Semitic languages. 
That subject is—the origin and history of Semitic writing. My 
account of this interesting topic must, however, be very brief and 
sketchy ; the more so as I hope to treat it more fully in a 
subsequent course of lectures. Meantime I would refer those of 
you who seek further details to the treatise of the Vicomte de ° 
Rouge, Wémotire sur lorigine égyptienne de lalphabet phénicien, 
1874; to the work of Lenormant, Essai sur la propagation de 
Lalphabet phénicien dans Tancien monde, of which the first part 
appeared in 1872, and two more have since been added, though 
the book must now unhappily remain unfinished; to the 
Mélanges @ Archéologie ortentale of the Cte de Vogiié, 1868; and 
to Mr Isaac Taylor’s excellent book The Alphabet [London, | 
1883], especially vol. i. 

All writing—Chinese, Assyrian, Egyptian—was originally 
pictorial The next stage was that of the ideogram. Each 
picture received a fixed, often symbolic, value, and was always 
used in the same way. In Egyptian the figure of a tongue 
meant “to speak”; two hands holding a shield and spear meant 
“to fight”; and so on. The third step—a great one—was to 
make a particular sign stand in all cases for one and the same 
syllabic sound; eg., the figure of a mouth —-, for 7, the 
Egyptian for “mouth”; the figure of a hand for ¢o¢; the figure 
of an eye for zvz. The last and greatest step was to divide the 
syllable into its component parts or letters, and to represent 
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each of these by a special figure. Here the ancient Egyptians 
happily lighted upon what has been called the “ acrophonic” 
principle; that is to say, they designated each letter by the picture 
of an object, the name of which began with the sound which the 
letter was to represent. For example, the picture of a “zon, 
would mean the letter Z, because the word /ado, Aahos, begins 
with that sound; the picture of an ow/ the letter 7, because the 
word miilag, movNax, begins with that sound; the picture of a 
mouth the letter 7, because the word 7¢, po, begins with 7 

To this stage the Egyptians attained at a very early period ; 
but, like the inventors of the cuneiform characters, they did not 
avail themselves fully of their great discovery. On the contrary, 
they mixed up the two principles, the ideographic and the 
phonetic, in a manner that is extremely puzzling to the reader. 
To an Egyptian the figure of a /zon might actually mean “a 
lion”; or it might, as an ideogram, be a symbolic sign, meaning 
“preeminence,” “sovereignty”; or it might, as a mere letter, 
designate the sound 2 To an Assyrian a certain combination of 
wedges might convey the idea of “the earth”; but phonetically 
it might express the syllable £2, Hence the mass of de- 
terminative signs of various kinds employed in writing by the 
Egyptians, Assyrians and Chinese. 

Of course, in process of time, the picture gradually faded 
away. Details were neglected; a few bold strokes sufficed to 
depict the object intended; and, in the end, the form of the 
letter often bore little or no resemblance to the ¢#zng from which 
it was derived. The group of wedges, the hieratic or demotic 
character, and the modern Chinese sign, are, in most cases, 
wholly unlike any object in heaven or earth. 

The Egyptians, in addition to the stiff pictorial hieroglyphs, 
had two sorts of more current or cursive characters, called the 
hieratic and the demotic. The former, used (as the name 
indicates) by the priests, was employed for sacred writings only; 
the latter, used by the people, served for all ordinary serie 
purposes. It was of the former that the inventors or adapters 
of the Semitic alphabet appear to have availed themselves, 
They used the forms which are found in papyri anterior to the 
eighteenth dynasty, belonging, roughly speaking, to the period 
between 2100 and 1500 B.c._ De Rougé endeavours to show 
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that out of the twenty-two Phoenician letters, fifteen’ are beyond 
doubt directly derived from Egyptian models, whilst only one, 
the ‘ayzz, is clearly of Semitic invention. It may be that the 
“spoiling of the Egyptians” went so far; that the plundering 
Semites appropriated not only the idea of a written alphabet, 
but the very forms which the letters were to take. However, 
I cannot profess myself entirely convinced, not even by Mr Isaac 
Taylor's argumentation. If they did so, the Semites both ‘re- 
modelled and renamed their acquisitions, Out of the Egyptian 
eagle or vulture 2, they made the head and horns of an ox, 


7. a BON: the throne, Zu, became the head and neck of a camel, 


ae Spi; the group of lotus plants growing out of the water, 
Ya set of teeth, W, Ww: and so on’. 

Deecke’s attempt to derive the forms of the Semitic alphabet 
from the Assyrian, I must regard as an utter failure. You will 
find his views stated in an article in the ZDMG., vol. xxxi. p. 102. 

The remodelled Egyptian alphabet has been, in the hands of 
the Phoenicians and other Semites, the parent of nearly all the 
systems of writing used by the nations of Europe and Western 
Asia. The Greeks received it from the Phoenicians, and having 
again remodelled it, passed it on to the Etruscans, the Romans, 
and the Copts. The sacred books of the Persians are written 
with an alphabet of Aramaic origin. The Uigur Tatars [and 
through them the Mongols] acknowledge a similar obligation. 
And even the Sanskrit alphabet, with all its Asiatic offshoots, 
has been traced to a South Semitic source. 

The oldest monument of Semitic writing as yet discovered, 
with what we may call a certain date, is the inscription of 
Mésha‘, wD, king of Moab, which we may place about B.C, 890’. 
Here we find already a carefully developed system of ortho- 
graphy and punctuation, which contrasts favourably with those 
of Phoenician inscriptions of later date by several centuries. 
Final vowels are expressed by the letters * (z), } (#) and 7 (4), 

1 Halévy, with whom Néldeke inclines to agree, derives the Semitic alphabet 
from the hieroglyphs. 

2 [i.e. soon after the death of Ahab, which, according to the received chronology, 
took place 897 B.c. If, as is concluded from the Assyrian monuments, Ahab was 


alive in 854 and took part in the battle of Karkar (Schrader, Aedlinschr. und AT. 
and ed. Giessen, 1883, pp. 199, 463) the stone of Mesha dates from about 850 B.C. ] 
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eg. (3X, 2, WY, nn3, <b. and the words are separated 


by a single point, which is ‘also found in a few of the younger 
Phoenician inscriptions, and in Samaritan, and which we may 
compare with the line | of the Himyaritic, and the two dots of 
the Ethiopic (:)'. Equally old, if not older, is the inscription on 
the fragments of a bronze bowl discovered in Cyprus (Corpus 
Inscrr. Semitt.; i. pp. 22-26, and pl. iv). To the same class of 
alphabets as these inscriptions belong the various Phoenician 
monuments and coins of Tyre and Sidon, Gébal, Cyprus, Athens, 
Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, Marseilles, Carthage and other parts of 
N. Africa, and Spain. The oldest of these date from the sixth 
or fifth century B.c., whilst of the youngest or Neopunic many 
are post-Christian. The difference between the earlier and later 
monuments in the form of certain letters is very marked. 


Observe these in particular :— 


Moab Cyprus Sidon 
; | /\ 
| A A q 
i ae a “y 
A A A A 
b 8 9B @) 
4 1. a 
a 7 ¥ 
j / g 
p y “4 MI 
DEE Wi F * 
a3 4 ? i 
Yu WAV VV WY 
n x af P 


The ancient Hebrew modification of the Semitic alphabet 
is now known to us in a document to which an approximate 
date can be assigned, viz. the Siloam inscription, of the seventh 


‘ (Cf. the facsimile, Pulaeographical Society, and Series, pl. xliii. (1886).] 
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century B.C." As compared with the Mésha‘ alphabet, notable 
varieties in the forms of single letters are :— 


Moab Israel Moab Israel 
N= 2 ¥ De eis - =f 
y i K y O rs) 
T re = ¥ WV =" 
es oe oben Sent 


Old seals and other gems, dating, say, from the seventh to the 
fourth century B.C., exhibit identical forms; and the same re- 
mark applies to two fragmentary inscriptions from the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, discovered by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
and now deposited in the British Museum. This alphabet is 
still found, with slight modifications, upon the Maccabee and 
other Jewish coins; and is known to us in its latest shape as 
the Samaritan alphabet. It began, however, to be disused by 
the Jews even before the commencement of our era, and to be 
supplanted by a modified form of the Palmyrene character, the 
so-called sguare character, yand and, Some of the extant 


inscriptions of this type belong to the century preceding our 
era. For the first three or four centuries after Christ our 
materials, though not abundant, are sufficiently ample for palaeo- 
graphical purposes. 

The third of the Semitic alphabets is the Aramaic, our 
knowledge of which commences with some Assyrian weights, 
which go back as far as the seventh or eighth century before 
our era. There are also extant some gems and seals of nearly 
the same age. Among the inscriptions may be mentioned that 
recently discovered by Prof. Euting at Taima, clearly belonging 
to the Persian period, say from the sixth to the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. A sure mark of antiquity in this, as well as in-the 
Phoenician alphabet, is the undulating or wavy form of the 
letters m and sh, as contrasted with the later forms, which 
exhibit a cross-line. In the inscription of Mésha‘, as well as in 
the Assyrian weights, we find “4 and w, which become at a 
later time 4 4 and Y &. The letter D too in the Moabite 

1 (Cf. the facsimile in the Oriental Series of the Palaeographical Society, Plate 


Ixxxvii. (1882). ‘* The inscription...may be ascribed to the reign of Hezekiah towards 
the year 7ooB.c.”: cf. 2 Kings xx. 20; 2 Chron. xxxii. 30.] 
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stele and the oldest Aramean ‘seals has the forms # +, whereas 
later on it appears as #4 4 3 and the like. A peculiarity of 
the Aramean alphabet is that some of the letters have open 
heads, and thus contrast markedly with the closed heads of 
the Phoenician type. These are :— 


Phoen. Aram. 
i} 5 G 
"a Zo) 4 
y O O 


; 4 4 


To this class belong the Egyptian-Aramaic alphabet, the Na- 
bathean (including the Sinaitic inscriptions), and the Syriac 
Estrangéla with all its more modern developments, comprising 
the Mandaitic on the one hand and the Kific and Naskhi 
Arabic on the other. The character of the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions is very interesting, as coming nearest to the Jewish square 
character. 

The alphabet used by the southern Semites, though ulti- 
mately sprung from the same stock as the Phoenician and 
Aramean alphabets, must have been separated from them at 
a very remote time, and have run its course under peculiar 
influences. The oldest inscriptions which we possess, whether 
from North or South Arabia, whether Thamiudite (as-Safa)’ or 
Himyaritic or Ethiopic, are written, like all other Semitic 
writings, from right to left. Others, probably of later date, are 
written, to use a Greek word, Bovotpodndor, “as the ox turns in 
ploughing,” that is, like some Greek inscriptions, alternately 
from right to left and left to right. Finally the latter course 


1 [The inscriptions of as-Safa in the volcanic region S.E. of Damascus were first 
observed by Graham in 1857. Ten were published by Wetzstein (Retsedericht, Berl. 
1860) more by De Vogiié in his Syrie Centrale, Inscr. Sém. (4° Paris, 1868-77); cf. 
Halévy’s papers in ¥. As. 1877, 87, 82. Other inscriptions in the same character 
have been copied by Doughty and Euting in various parts of northern Arabia, especi- 
ally in the region associated with the name of the ancient race of Thamiid (Oapovdnvol); 
hence the name Thamuditic. Euting’s inscriptions have been deciphered by D. H. 
Miiller (Denkschr. of the Vienna Acad. 1889). Twenty-six characters have been 
determined, and a twenty-seventh probably corresponds to the Arabic ae “A sign 


for ‘ee probably existed but does not occur in known inscriptions. ”] 
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prevailed, and the Ethiopian, like the Greek, wrote from left to 
right, even as we do at the present day. 

The Semitic alphabet, as framed by the Semites upon an 
Egyptian model, consisted of twenty-two letters, all consonants, 
which were faithfully retained by the Arameans. The Hebrews 
long subsequently added one to this number, by distinguishing 
W into t% sz and &%s. The Arabs, who tried to distinguish the 
finer shades of sounds in writing, required no less than six 
additional letters; viz. 4: § and 4, as lisping modifications 
of > » and ,b; Ue asa modification of ye; and Fa and a as 
harder forms of ¢ and g¢. The order of the Syriac alphabet 
was retained by them in the numerical values of the letters, 
(ebe ASO ot Uctte Baad ib jy> dsvl; but the ordinary . 
sequence of the letters was very much altered, chiefly for the 
sake of bringing similar sounds or similar figures into juxta- 
Becition, €6) 4 > 9, ct etc. The Ethiopic alphabet 
has two letters fewer than the Arabic, or twenty-six in all, owing 
to the addition of % ; and@ (4. which it has in common with 


the Arabic, and of two fs, the one of native origin & fait, the 
other borrowed from the Greek, T fa, perhaps originally psa. 
The sequence of the letters differs both from the Hebrew and 
Arabic: UAH PWZNPNTVIANOOHPLIMNAROST. 

From what I have just said you will see that I do not 
regard the ancient Semitic alphabets as adequately representing 
all the sounds of the Semitic languages. My belief is that the 
finer shades of utterance were disregarded, and that one sign 
was in several cases used to represent two cognate sounds. 
I believe that the lisped dentals of the Arabic, ~, § 4, and the 
letter (4 (as distinguished from (»), represent sounds of the 
proto-semitic tongue. I also think that the stronger gutturals 
c and > as distinguished from c and ee belonged to that 
speech; and that it probably had three sibilants (besides , gz and 
oA th viz. sh (W), s (yw), and s =p, of which last sound I do not 
know the peculiar original nuance. De Lagarde’ and others 
think that it was originally &s or ksh, which was gradually 
softened into s# and then into s. 


1 [Lagarde, Symmicta (Goettingen, 1877), p. 113 5¢-] 
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THE LETTERS OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET AND THE 
CHANGES THEY UNDERGO. 


WE will now proceed to examine the letters of this alphabet 
in detail, and to ascertain, so far as is possible within our present 
narrow limits, what changes they undergo in the different Semitic 
languages, more especially in Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew; so 
that we may be enabled to compare the words of these lan- 
guages with one another, not by haphazard, but according to 
certain fixed rules. For this purpose it will be best to arrange 
the letters in groups, according to the vocal organs with which 
they are pronounced. 

I. We commence then with the gutturals, which are in 
Syriac and Hebrew four in number, &, 7, M, and y. In Arabic 
and Ethiopic M has two representatives, id and 4% z5 whilst 
in Arabic Y has two representatives, ¢ and e Most scholars 


regard the sounds of ¢ and a as a later development in Arabic 


and Ethiopic; but with this view I am not disposed to agree. 
I believe, on the contrary, that these differences of sound existed 
from the earliest times, but that the inventors of the Semitic 
alphabet were not careful to distinguish in writing what seemed 
to them to be merely different shades of the same sound. That 


the Hebrew possessed the sound of a seems certain from the 


fact that the LXX. expresses Y by y (ie. gi) in several proper 
names; ¢.c. my, Taga, Fe; my, Topoppa ; Ts, Zoyopa 


and X<nyop, ae, Further, XodoAXoyopop = snyoat9, corres- 
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ponding with an Elamitic Kwdur-Lagamar (a name formed 
like Kudur-Mabig and’ Kudur-nahundi or Kudur-nanhundt); 
and Taidad for IY, Genesis iv. 18, where the Massoretic 
text has (probably incorrectly) TYY, On the contrary, 

is indicated in Greek merely by the sfcritus asper, and even 
more frequently the sfiritus lenis, with a vowel; or in the 
middle and at the end of a word by a vowel alone; as ‘HvA, 


"DY; “ESpaios, "BY; “Amadije, POBYs Sopedtv, WH; Dapast 
MY ID; TerBové, yada. It is not so easy to prove the exist- 


ence of ~ as distinct from zc in Hebrew, because the Greeks 


had no precise equivalent for either sound, and expressed them 
by «, y and the soft breathing indifferently. Thus the name | 


vy 7 b= 


of the river 3M is in one place XaPapas, gpd}, and in 
‘> . 
another “ASepas [’ABoppas, etc.]; JIN, wl,» becomes Nappav 


and Kappav; MDB is transliterated by racya and gacéx, call. 


However, the comparison of the cognate languages, particularly 
Arabic and Assyrian, makes it exceedingly probable that the 


distinction of fa and z once existed in Hebrew and Aramaic. 
Compare bon bind, js>, with ban act wickedly, \ss be cor- 


rupted, unsound, mad; 78n aig, po with “an be ashamed, 


bashful, bon profane, desecrate, ae, AS ee with bbn 


bore, wound, j>’. 

1. Of these gutturals & is the weakest, indicating nothing 
more than that very slight, almost imperceptible, movement of 
the vocal organs, which the Greeks represent in writing, though 
only at the beginning of a word, by the spiritus lenis. The 
Arabs have a special sign for it, viz. the hamza, s, which they 


1 [For the evidence to a similar effect from the Assyrian see p. 50, zfra; also 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen hebriisch-aram. Worterbuchs zum AT. (Leipz. 1886) 


p- 173 sg-] 
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write either with or without |, according to circumstances: 


anes 
\.\\,£ 2 ¢. This sign is nothing but the letter ¢ written small, 
s 


to show that the a/zf is to be pronounced somewhat like an ¢3 
which is also indicated by the name “amza, i.e. “compression,” 
viz. of the upper part of the windpipe. In this way the Arabs 


Ss 


readily distinguish the consonant | from the long vowel | @, of 
which more hereafter. The only thing resembling the Zamza in 
the Hebrew system of punctuation is the single point which 
appears in our Bibles in a very few cases, and is treated of in 


our Grammars under the head of J/appik ; e.g. wD) Gen. xliii. 
20,0 71a Vill 16> IwaA Der eos Nh lig! & NT Ny) Job csc is 


but in some MSS., e.g. the codex Reuchlin, it is quite common. 
> 


& |, as a consonant, may be found in Arabic and Hebrew 
_at the beginning or the end of a syllable, and that either at 


ae 


AEs SFr Ae 
the beginning, middle or end of a word: al 7 lees Ngee 


c c 
Udi ACE De FA oF ’ 
5 


Cire ioe G - SS) g 
ie ries eh So, Gol, Hie, Js. Compare in Hebrew, 


7) 
aa 


nis, ex, poe; Sew, mewn, oN; and with Call such 
cases as ans’ Prov. xv. 9 (where others read JIN"); TDN 
Geni: xlvi. 26; DUN") Hosea xiii. 1; DUNT Hosea xiv. 1; 
mDaND Jerem. ii. 31.—At the beginning of a syllable in the 
iaddle of a word, if the preceding consonant have no vowel, 
\ is apt to be elided in Arabic, and its vowel transferred to the 
preceding consonant; e.g. om mal'ak becomes Gike malak ; 


ne GE tie 


shy (7 N)) becomes Cox het becomes (ex Compare 
in Hebrew Non, but MIND for mondn: nN) for 


- 
RS Oi 


NN; DNnY for Seni, and that for byniy, jes. This 


: . . . DI yy, (a y 
is still more common in Aramaic; eg. lollSo for lofts, and 
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oOo” 20 n 
with entire disappearance of the &, [sac for D{Sacm.—At the 


Ss 
end of a syllable in the middle of a word \ is very apt to pass 


into a vowel-letter, and to be brought into conformity with 
S Ss 2 

art; : = ezy) oUt vyo? 

the preceding vowel. Thus (ul, va’s* becomes ual ras; 


S & 


Sols rey 
wis dhi’b becomes Wyy dhid; ays: sul“ becomes Je stl, 


So See 


The usual spelling Cs, Saavs is a compromise in writing 


G Gu 
Ss SEs 


between the ancient and the modern forms (Wo, Jlo: Gyo, 


7 


Js): Hebrew, Syriac, and Assyrian, took nearly the same 


/ 


course. An original UN) first became UNI vash in Hebrew, 
as in the actual plural D’ WANT, and then iss rosh. We should 


have expected this form to oA written YY, but here the spelling 
has lagged behind the pronunciation, and the & remains as a 


Eee 


vestige of the original form. So also ls dha’n™, “sheep,” 
Hebrew originally JN¥, then JX¥, and finally IN¥ son The 
corresponding Aramaic forms are wen, a.) for US and y, 


a for dhan. In Assyrian I find cited such forms as réshu or 
rishu, sénu or sinu.—lnitial & is often dropped at the beginning 
of words, when pronounced with a short vowel; e.g. 373 for 


ION; TH, x, for pol (Heb. TON, TON); aT for way 
(Assyr. 2Zsh) ; Lisa] = ITN; ics = DIN ; 1A = mins, but 


plur. 120s}, es, ies from aaa ns. Similarly in vul- 


Bere Sas 


gar Arabic, o& for. ani ic for 1515, d= fOr Sale er contra, 
an initial & with its vowel may be merely prosthetic, to lighten 
the pronunciation of an unpleasant combination of consonants, 


especially in foreign words; eg. YITIN for ele 1839, yin; 


Lirsmss for Siam (Eth. PAM: Mmalen, aso); gall, eina; 
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ea Koaio; Lescol, oTOyyos } [soAc0}, oY ; Whoo}, 


aTOX ; Coe otodos.—At the end of a word this weak guttural 


is exceedingly apt to disappear altogether, particularly after 


a diphthong or a long vowel. Hence pe sau’ is vulgarly pro- 


nounced sau Hee Fiep: NW; ie shar” is vulgarly pronounced 


e: shat: compare in Heb. 3, ‘J, constr. N*A, °4; NOM, with 
suff. INDM. In some of hes cases, assimilation of the & to 


the previous sound formed the intermediate stage. For example, 


Ss 


= 


oe nabe™ became first és nabiyun*, and then 207, ca 
Hence, whilst the Hebrew holds fast 812) (though with silent &), 
pl. D'X'I), the Aramaic emphatic is N'2), Pt with double 


y, for NN), Vas. When preceded by a short vowel, the 


consonant alif is poe vocalised after the loss ae its own 


proper vowel; e.g. ee N20; ; x NdD; | bp Iko; 13 3, NTP, 


);0.—In Aramaic indeed & ne appears as a substantial 
consonant, and in all possible cases throws back its vowel on 
a preceding letter, which is gongs vowelless or has a very short 


rie 


vowel; as 11k for To, MND, ie: Wis for NC One, ake. 


wel} for eles \o]2} for Wid], In the middle of a word 


it may preserve its consonant power, especially when originally 
vy ed 

doubled, as Ls; but at the end of a word forms like L.9, og, 

are very rare. In some cases assimilation takes place, especially 


in the Ettaf‘al of the verb, as ae for Sop |Z] oy 


for wo.8)2), Similarly prll|, dst Re 15 Ns QZ], vals SoZ] 
(from v.31). ‘ 


1 [Apparently a loanword from the Hebrew, through the Aramaic, in which the 
hameza was already lost: Noldeke, Gesch. des Qorans, p. 1; Guidi, Sede, p. 36; 
Frankel, Hremdwiw., p. 232-] 
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N is prone to interchange with \, particularly at the begin- 
ning of a word. Arabic and Aramaic have frequently &, where 


Hebrew has 77; e.g. \ = 15 oh ws u = 17, 13/3; ((but conversely | 


77 for TN); ate = 57 ee Syriac also 201), Sah, 

Vio} = byapn; —FN, Al. in passives and reflexives = —K7- 
In Arabic, especially in the vulgar dialects, \ may His se 

with ,, as Bes, for wae JS, for sty qwan for eit wilf for 

ay ay for ols ; ¢arwis, “introductory formula,” for 
5 


, and the verb , for \,. Very rarely does it inter- 
vi uy) Ml: ye V 


aoe 


change with ° y, as in yasir for ca malyan for we Parallels 
to this latter permutation in Syriac are 2S = be, cal; 
v2 = TN. 


2. ™ does not require much remark after what has just 
been said of its interchange with &.—Occasionally it inter- 
changes even in the ancient languages with M, as WA bow down, 


ia 73 (with M) Ly. Also with }; eg. NI and “Wid de 


bright, shine, burn; Wi and lad, be ashamed ; yn and 205, 
run; 3) and Aor [perhaps also] }\3 and {73, whence ae) and 


—012.—On a substitution of 7 for a primitive initial &, I shall 
say something when we come to that letter. 


3. Hebrew and Syriac M we ought properly to distinguish, 
according to the Arabic and Assyrian, into re and c as wan 


z7-7 al ieee 


cut, plough, ine) oe; wn be deaf and dumb, aryady iw e 


—In the Aramean dialects there is a strong inclination to 
weaken its sound to that of 9. Only the modern Syriac of 
Urimiah exhibits the contrary tendency, and uses the rougher 
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sound of ~ in all cases, going so far indeed as to harden 4015 
into bod rakhit. 


In old Arabic ¢ interchanged dialectically with ¢ > and ¢ with 


Cv a 
g 3 eg. Use and is) acs and esl we protector, guard, and 


ies In the modern Arabic of Egypt, the substitution of @ fo é 


seems to be common, when the ¢ is immediately followed by 


c adh di i 


another consonant; as semiht = Gscw, mahsare = S220, 


oe 
< 


> 
ay S 2 A 2 . 
mabihsh® = + ots ev| le. Hence we may be justified in com- 


- 


paring, for example, AY Je hungry, Ws, desire, covet, with Sei We 
be hungry, YA8 dip, dye, wre, with RAV: ; DIB tnjure, Oppress, 
ill use, moos be firm, strong, brave, with 099: oppress, an inter- 
mediate link being yon, yon, oppressor. 
Occasionally too M corresponds to £-sounds; eg. IAW drzbe, 
|, 200-2 , 0653 Cosy search, WD. 42: be short, Wo: Le: 
pa: IPE 


Ae Pe ee a Ph oS ee 


and Le: row, 335 (as well as Ciaé, Usd, Cire). 


4. Hebrew and Syriac y ordinarily represents Arabic ¢ and 


S 7 
. 


0 ¥ sd s oe. we 
gi as MY, Was, Ges Mbw, Mos, pau but Sy, Je: 

0 ¥ Ss GS Ce 
ny youth, BorXs, ele; ay evening, w2; DIY willows, 
(Aas, 9,5 [Populus Euphratica) ; ay raven, Esra Ne 
—Possible relations with FI (cz) I have already indicated.—It 
is sometimes weakened into %, as in SNA abhorring (Amos 
vi. 8), compared with the ordinary form aynp: and even passed 
over entirely, as in °D prythee, for 993, Syr. Qxae bs for 

, ae ye 

ya. This tendency gains ground to an enormous extent in 


the Aramean dialects, where we find such forms as N39 for 
Tr 
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NIpIb, and in the Punic or later Phoenician of Africa, where 
we find “* for “Y* wood, as WY DWM (inscr. of Tugga), 


confirmed by S. Augustine on Ps. cxxiii—-Of the Aramaic 
substitution of Y for Arabic (3, Hebrew |, I shall speak here- 
after. 

It would appear from this short survey of the gutturals, that 
they were exceedingly apt in the younger Semitic dialects to 
be confused with one another, and to disappear altogether. 
In Ethiopic Mss. there is usually no distinction observed between 
U, ch, 4, on the one side and Af, 0, on the other; modern Amharic 
pronounces them all as 4 at the beginning of a word, and slurs 
them over in the middle or at the end. Similar is the case of 
the Samaritan. In modern Syriac © is very feeble, and 8 
scarcely heard at all; and in Mandaitic there is absolutely no dis- 
tinction between N, Y, on the one hand and 77, Mf, on the other. 
The Talmid too writes & for y and 7 for FM in not a few words ; 


eg. -S (with following daghesh) for by; NIN (not NIN) wood, 


Zl oe oa 


for Nay, 12s, BG; Lin for by, Jje spin; NPIIN = Gac neck; 
NIA w/low, DAY, mgr xan SIEVE, Lo-s, de (crebrum, 


cribellum"); VT one another, 12,20: xmbip SIEVE, JANass0o, 


sti. It is related that the Babylonian rabbi Haiya was held 
guilty of blasphemy for pronouncing, in Isaiah viii. 17, ‘37 
with 7 instead of ‘MSN with m ( YmDED md om 
apy" m’ap)*, In Assyrian there is obviously no difference in 
ee a 
sound between & 7 and Y, nor any way of distinguishing them 
from one another in writing; e.g. zu, “god,” zsh’ali, “they 
asked,” misa’u, “exit”; ldabu, “flame,” t’amtu, “sea,” daru, 
“eternity,” naru, “river”; uzzu, “strong,” zéru or giru, “seed,” 
tshmi, “he heard,” rimu, “thunder.” Neither has g any distinct 


sound or representative, as uzdlu, “gazelle, dribu, “raven.” 


1 (Lagarde, Armentsche Studien, p. 65, No, 9763; but see also Frankel, Avram. 
Fremdww. im Arab. (Leiden 1886), p. 91-] 
ss eros. Meg. 24 b.] 


W. L. 4 
PROPERTY OF 


1 DA AIGM TIA! icpa Vv 
VALPARAISO UNIVE RS}I1 
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Mz has likewise sunk to the same level, e.g. razmu, “ loving,” 
remu, “grace,” imeru or imiru, “ass,” apti, “I opened,” ruku, 
“distant, remote.” But Mz has preserved its sound and is 
represented by a special sign; e.g. £/itu, “sin,” khamiltz, “ five,” 
akhu, “brother,” amkhas, “1 destroyed,’ “defeated,” arkhu, 
“month.” In this case the comparison of the Assyrian may 
be important for Hebrew lexicography, as shewing us the dis- 
tinction between Mz and Mz in this language. E.g., as Friedrich 
Delitzsch has pointed out in his little book The Hebrew Lan- 
guage viewed in the Light of Assyrian Research [London 1883], 


mn ou. to open, Assyr. ipti, “he opened,” is quite different 
from MIMD carving, engraving, Assyr. iptakh, “he carved.” So 
too np, Ly sailor, is in Assyr. malakhu or mallakhu (with ¢), 
and has nothing to do with ae nop “salt.” It is said to be 


a word borrowed from the Accadian. 


II. Advancing from the gutturals, we next encounter, in 
the order of the organs of speech, the so-called palatals, 3, 5, p- 


These interchange freely with one another in the different dia- 
lects. E.g., in Hebrew itself the radicals }34 and 25 "3D and 


v ee 


3B, also Syriac Nees and ;200 ; further 43 and ase; 
nya, Ig and Iso; “py almond tree, NT, res; bLip 
truth, {h2ad, but Mand. [sas nyp archer, Lad: pny 
intl Oss. In Mandaitic the interchange of p with 3 is very 
frequent, under the influence of a neighbouring << or 43 as 
NON) [arta] = Wa summer, and so in the radicals boa, jD; 
BID, for DOP, JOP» POs ANI drcak off (a branch) = SYD (comp. 
MBYp in Joel i. 7: MBYP sMaNMA MMW *2Bs DY), More rarely 


4-7 y 


does } exchange with E3 Cg. EN, Yai, “Si and mer Ma, 
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y Fi - Pe aco se i 
iy, and cs ¢ be angry; ésts and dale, outcry; se and 
wire (dial.), vow’. 

I. j is hard in Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian, and Ethiopic, 
like our g in go, give, get; in Arabic its sound varies, for the 
Syrians pronounce it soft, like g in gem, whereas in Egypt and 


parts of Arabia the hard sound is retained, ates Sy The 


Hebrew and Aramean, however, modified its sound, when im- 
mediately preceded by a vowel (however slight), into one much 
resembling that of the Greek y between two strong vowels, 


as aya@os, or the Arabic E- Indeed, when writing Arabic with 
Hebrew letters, the Jews generally use § to represent e: Modern 


Syriac gives unaspirated sy the sound of dy or 7 in a few roots, 


such as Ody dyaniu or janiu (224) Sctealncatty of * soa 


dyiimla or jiimla, “camel.” In a very few cases the Arabic 
soft ¢ has been still further softened into sz; eg., in Egypt the 


word weshsh, “face,” apparently = 4»,. Similarly the old 
x45 as a faulty pronunciation 


rammarian al-G’awaliki mentions 
- sD met 


’ 
uu & 


of isu, “it chews the cud”.” 


Zs i is also hard in Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian, Arabic 


Pe eral 


and Ethiopic, like our-2, as IMJ, oS, iS. The Hebrew 


and Aramaic modify its sound, after a vowel, into one closely 


resembling that of the Arabic z, as IFAD), sola (but Arabic 


Wit). Hence, when a Jew writes Arabic with Hebrew letters, 


he uses 5 for ¢.—In modern Syriac unaspirated & 3 is said to 
have the sound of ¢y or ch, eg., Jas tyalba or chalba; JaXso 
maltya or malcha ; [Exe tyappa or chappa.— in modern Arabic 


1 [These last seem to be loan-words, Frankel, p. 227.] 
2 [Livre des locutions victeuses, p. 145, in Morgenl. Forschungen, Leipz. 1875. ] 


4—2 
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wf is also softened dialectically into a sound like that of zs or 


tsh, sometimes of a7 or ¢; as ils t*atib or tatib, ws! hagim, 
U's gamil.—tIn some Amharic words the old Ethiopic & has been 


Be pirated. kh, and finally becomes %, e.g. kona, “to become,” for 


Ss 


kona, ae hula, “all,” for kwélli, aks Perhaps this may help 


us to connect such a form as Ar. L\, wa, with Eth. n,P: £zya. 


Ss 

3. ~ in the older dialects is a & pronounced far back in 
the mouth, or rather, deep in the throat. In our English alpha- 
bet its lineal representative is g. In some Arabic dialects it 


takes the sound of dsh or dz, sometimes of c# or ¢; e.g. dus dshiblé 


= 


or dzibl?, ys dzarib, Jute ‘adzil, wl C@ td, 5 sirca. But 


its ordinary sound, ive metiee Arabia and Africa, is that of a 
hard g. This too is common in the modern forms of Ethiopic, 
whence Magdala for Makdala, PPLA:, tagdbbala for takdbbala. 
In parts of Syria and Egypt, on the other hand, as well as in 


Amharic, P is apt to be converted into N{\. A Syrian Christian 


2 
Mees Sh pONe 


says wit, aul, for ws, Jel; and a native of Shoa pronounces 
t@ dbbala instead of tagdbbala or takabbala. The Egyptian rail- 
way station Zagazig is written G23} Zakaszik, pronounced 
either Zagazig or Zaazi’; the word hakiki due becomes 
ht Pz me 

III. We next come to the dentals 7, Fi, , which are 


common to all the old languages: e.g. 


Si 


= Pull Nes gutta. shi 12); 
wu, AL: Ass. zd (power), 7, P tol: 
Gos, hit: nnn, AnAS. 
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cD, Ass. atanu, - AS, 27. 
db, Ma: bo, We; 
ab, DOM; nyb, sax; 


bs, FDA: Ass. ibhti, NOM, Wo, 


Of these, |} and { interchange freely, as Sup, Yo, but 


JES, PrA:; TYP and Wee; pep and sao; ab, IS, 
and Ayn, rarely MYO; FON, abo, kee and ann. In 
modern Syriac 2 for AX. “| often interchanges with MN, as 
in the Hebrew radicals "Wand WN, Arabic ue and 103 am 


Ss 


and 3); in Mandaitic NBND, “shoulder,” for 1245, AND, 
is: NPTY, “ silence,” lols: and even IN%3, as well as 
SNNMD, oho. More rarely does J interchange with §, as 724 


and 122. TOS, Rr and Lio or Wa, Mand. NONDN; 
Wah, “height, mountain,” Sam. a9, Eth. 2NC:; p27, 


25), (wo and Ge, MNP:: Of a possible interchange of NM 
with 7: { shall have something to say when we come to speak 


of the persons of the perfect in the verb. As another instance 
I may mention the substitution of & for ¢ in some modern 


Syriac forms of the verb 12], “to come,” e.g., particip. Ls and 


3] (tyia, itya), for 12] and 1:2), imper. Lo (tya@) for pers (2). 

Of these three letters 3% and PF undergo a slight modification 
in Hebrew and Aramaic, when immediately preceded by a 
vowel. In this position they receive a sound nearly approxi- 
mating to ¢# in that and think respectively; whence the Jews 


in writing Arabic use 5 for 5 andpfor uw, Eg. pat, pat; 
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myn, Aym’. The fate of such aspirated letters is usually to 


disappear gradually, especially when they stand between two 
vowels or at the end of a word. Final d is almost lost to the 
ear in a Spanish word like ciudad, whilst in the Italian c7zvita 
it is gone even to the eye. So in French there is no trace of 
a @ in &ée, but the comparison of the Spanish espada and Italian 
spada reveals at once the history of the word. Similarly in the 
Semitic languages the final 4 of the feminine gender in the 


Crrz 


noun and verb disappeared. The Arabic Jie became in 
Hebrew nbup; the Ethiopic 74: gaznat, was written in Arabic 
fib gannat™, and vulgarly pronounced first gannatz, then gannah, 
and finally ganna, janna, exactly the Hebrew 33, Syriac ly 
This has gone much farther in the Aramaic dialects than in 
Arabic and Hebrew. E.g. in Syriac, aa\vo for 1aa\to, mado; 
53 for 455; cn, ba, 46, LS, for [TNT NIT NT, 
la ND, N37 NI; 1241 for S17 ‘N. In the Talmid, °2 for 2; 
NT for mn (with the eddieoral loss of the final x, as in °2 for 
Pak Shae (er: ym), fem. NT for NTT; ‘ND for [4 ND; and the 
like. In modern Syriac this aspirated ¢ and d disappear regu- 


larly between two vowels: JoaaXto for Zoran ; [Paes for 


Joab ; Susawa’é (\2acodmn) for sa#sawathé (old Syr. |Zacpaco) 


3 
oars U@i, 30, for oles wa? diyi, “mine,” not for Pe 


as in old Syriac, but for the Talmidic yay (from a) dos 


. 
b) o- 


(vane) “I know him,” for TLLS (aS Ly S,2) loan. D« igno- 


rance,” for {Zo24,. v Hence the fem. pron. ba (old Syr. 1307) 
becomes first lal, and finally i with which compare the Tal- 
mudic NM above. I should remark that where 4 and FR are 


retained in modern Syriac of Urumiah, their sound is hard, and 
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very little difference is perceptible between them, particularly 
at the end of words. For instance, the particle dz¢, which forms 


the future tense (2 As) is a contraction for 2p (, but 
usually written As, the imperative of ane. “to do,” is written 
and pronounced das vut, for 2024; Vda? L140 is pro- 
nounced nearly as mznnzit isho; the old Syriac go? Clas is 


pronounced and actually written 0? Ae.» —Lastly, I may 


mention that the hard T and L& of the ancient Ethiopic are 
changed in Amharic, in certain cases [where y or z follows], into 
ty or ch, and dy or 7; eg., in the 3rd pers. sing. fem. perf. of the 
verb nzabarach “she was” (for 4N2t: nabarat “she sat,’ compare 
Spanish sev, for seer, sedere); &7 for AB: éd “hand,” walla for 
OAL: walladi “father.” 

Thus far I have spoken chiefly of the pure 7, FM, %, which 
remain unchanged in all the old Semitic languages, and undergo 
comparatively slight alterations in the modern dialects, such 
changes depending mainly upon the aspiration of these letters 
in the older forms. Now, however, I must touch upon another 
set of modified dentals, which undergo in the old languages 
themselves a regular series of permutations. 

Besides the simple dentals ce» 4 od, b7, the old Arabic 
possesses a series of aspirated or lisped dentals, &) Zh, & ah, 
5 zz. These formed, I have no doubt, part of the protosemitic 
stock of sounds, which has been preserved in Arabic alone. In 
the other Semitic languages they underwent various modifica- 
tions. 

The Arameans, as a rule, dropped the difficult lisped sound 


477 


altogether, and fell back upon the simple dental; e.g. yeu break, 


Ps 
Fee PNP Poel vy GUL» 0 a 


OL; om plough, Lin; a wD) ; ny mls ab, ae ; 


pei: 4 The other Semites took a different course, modifying 


the lisped letter into a sibilant. In Phoenician and Hebrew 
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> became s#, in Ethiopic and Assyrian f s'; eg. ee iY, 
fIGeAss.c77, Ming bpyy, ner: (kang up), Ass. iskul (hang up, 
weigh) ; +9 garlic, DW, hOb: Ass. simu ; eons wn, Zeis 3 
, MC: (abundant crop). Similarly » became in all these 


GUS 


languages 2; eg. ee Mat, Hh: Ass. 2ebu (for stbhu) ; wl 


lS, AH4: Ass. wena ; cay AN, AY: Finally, & appears in 


the other languages as ¥,5; eg. dolb, mindy, San: Ass. 


Ss 


salmu, “dark” ; cb, by, sAtet: Ass. sede and saliilu ; 7 


477 


AEC: MEY, Ass. supri; ja, WI, 4821: Of course, as every 
rule has its exceptions, these series are occasionally liable to 
disturbances. For instance ‘leer cucumber, PPT: DNwP, 
Ass. kissz, ought by rule to be in Atamaic NP; but the actual 
form is N*D), Lho, the proximity of D having hardened the 4 


Of the Aramaic dialects some have advanced to the Hebrew 
stage, at least in sporadic instances. In the great inscription of 
Taima, for example, we find ‘} for "7, }1 and its fem. NT for 7 
and NJ; and the same forms occur in the Egyptian Aramaic 
inscriptions and papyri. In Mandaitic there are not only pro- 
nominal and adverbial forms of this kind, as INA, fem. NINT 


(but WINNT dis 2s, and occasionally NINM); JNINT = i501 
then ; PRN, as well as PUNT, how? but also a few other words, 
as NIDNT or NID, male, NANT or NID, offering (but NIN 
offerer, SAAN altar), Np") beard, and very strangely sop as 
well as Nop", palm tree, and NS} as well as ND, blood. 

* [Of the two forms of s which are distinguished in Assyrian writing, though they 
seem to have ultimately come to be pronounced alike, the one which corresponds to 


io = & is that which Schrader and Delitzsch represent by s, while Sayce and other 
English scholars render it by simple s. See below, p. 58.] 
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Among the modern dialects the Arabic alone calls for notice. 
Generally speaking, it has adopted the same course as the old 
Aramaic, ie. it retrogrades by changing the lisped into the 


Cs 


2 G7 
simple dental; e.g. op Wr, “0x, 36 ketir, wish itnén, elas 


“beggar.” More rarely it advances the z to a sibilant, s, as 

— “7 =~ ol wz 

stbit = ws, bahis = +>) (argue, dispute), khabbas = eolad 
a 


(scoundrel). The word wd in the sense of xarrative, story, 


is pronounced in Egypt adit, but in the sense of “religious 
tradition,” “adis. Even in ancient Arabic we occasionally find 


a “77 = noe 


t for 7#, as in p= py ly repent? = QU return. Similarly 


lisped » seems to become in modern Arabic either @ or 2; 
so G47 iG Be 
eg. dib = sd, dahab = ond, adain = .\s\, kidd and kizb 


Se Ss So SG OF 


co 

= OS, an = dl, stkr = oe (recitation), zamb = —o. In 
7 & 2 

A Claes 

like manner & is pronounced either ¢ (_3) or 4, e.g. ‘adm = eae 


Ss 


“ 2s GUY GUY “77 
dill = 4, dalma = i.ndb, culm = oe duhr = \5, sahar = 3s, 


c 


hife = rm”. 


IV. ‘The sibilants next engage our attention, viz. }, B, Y 


(WY, ”), and 1: . 


I. Pure z} runs through all the Semitic languages, as wy 


S 


* €¢ 


OMS Y, Nes, Ass. 
izzu, “strong.” But Eth.H, Heb. }, and Ass. 2, often corres- 


Sf G 


v 
YU, 81, Ass. zévu or ziru, “seed”; 
4 


pond, as we have seen above, to Arab. y and Aram. 2; as Wo, 


Pa 


INT, 22bu, HAN: “vaena, Lo}. 


é : 0 
1 [In this sense and form the word is a loanword from the Aramaic aii, 
see Frankel, Lehnww. p. 83.] 
2 [The distinctive sound of 4 is preserved in some parts of the Hijaz.] 
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Not unfrequently } interchanges with ie and) fi;3e.2: 729, 


ee ie] 297 vey 


poy, toy; yD), Eos Gos PTY, Lon; jee, WE, WPT, 


Gry Gye 


and -S1, vulg. Arabic 2¢ghaiyar and stighaiyar (2; x). 


2. The Aramaic possesses two s-sounds, <0 5 and -s si, to 
which correspond Arabic (ws and Un 5%, Ethiopic Mm and W, 
which latter are, however, confounded in modern times. The 
Hebrew has also D=, but splits ~# into wish and &s, the 
latter of which approximates to D, and is often confounded with 


it; eg. WED and DYD. WEN and paT, my>oiy for mbzp 
in Eccl. i. 17. Hence, by a further confusion of sounds, the 


Ephraimite nbap for nbav (intermediate stage, nbaiv), 


The Assyrian appears also to have had two s-sounds, though 
Assyriologists seem to differ on the question of their pronuncia- 
tion. Haupt, for example, evidently distinguishes between an 
Assyrian s= Hebrew &, and an Assyrian sz = Hebrew &, but 
holds that these were gradually confounded, as in Ethiopic, 
so that both came to be s. As for the Assyrian sound cor- 
responding to the Hebrew D, Haupt holds that it was sz. On 
the contrary, Schrader and others seem to maintain that the 
Hebrew D is in Assyrian s, and that the other letter is sf, Ss. 
See Schrader’s article in the MJonatsberichte der Berliner Aka- 
demte, 5 March 1877; Hommel, Zwe: Fagdinschriften Asur- 
bantbal’s, 1879; and Haupt’s “Beitrage zur assyrischen Lautlehre” 
in the Nachrichten der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, 25 April, 1883, especially p. 107, note 2’. 


1 [In Schrader’s system of transcription s is the Assyrian consonant that corresponds 
etymologically to Hebrew D and § that which corresponds to Hebrew yy. Similarly 
Delitzsch, Ass. Gr. p. 106, recognises an Assyrian s=Hebrew D2 and an § which 
etymologically considered is of threefold nature, viz. 3=Y, (nk 2=B, 05 
on Y, ue In many English books on the other hand, e.g. in those of Sayce, 
Schrader’s s is written s, while his s is s. Prof. Wright abstains, it will be observed, 
from expressing any opinion of his own on the controverted question of the pronuncia- 
tion of the sibilants, and his MS. presents variations which shew that he had not come 
to a final decision as to the best way of transcribing them. See above, p. 13, 1. 1g 
where s in sarap is the consonant which Schrader and Delitzsch represent by 5, and 
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As a rule, ©=(w=N=D; as 


ree ee V1.2: 73D 
;<0] is Ane: “DN 


but there are exceptions [perhaps merely graphical], as 


~~ Svur 
s 


Jotco IND [for wniv] but 2Lis. gia. 


Hebrew &, as a general rule, corresponds to Arabic Le and 
vice versa, Arabic Cw corresponds to Hebrew Y. The Aramaic 
follows the Hebrew, writing of course © for Y. E.g. 


(1) pay waco ai 
wy Ral fee) wl ULN:  Assyr. S7du (grey-haired) 


Oxniy som Ellas »»  Ssumelu (-tli) 


a 

; ° ieee 
| 102 & 

* 


™Y |-00 Oye 


way [eos Obs yy OAS ESD. 


May woe the: nah: 
erates C: 
- vy 

piv 
similarly p. 56, 1. 2 sqq-, whereas on p. 14, 1. 23 5 is used in Schrader’s sense. 
Elsewhere he writes s with sk above it, but on the whole he seems finally to have 
inclined to use 5 in Schrader’s sense whenever it was desirable to indicate a distinction 
between the two forms of the sibilant. For the sake of uniformity this mode of 
transcription will be adopted in the following pages, without reference to variations in 


the Ms., which would doubtless have been removed had Prof. Wright lived to see 
his work through the press. ] 
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nw’ LoS au ii: Assyr. “ésanu 


a 
o 


gee 


wx ven ad aly crn: 5) resu, visu 


These rules are not, however, invariably observed. E.g. 


“~U es 


é if y 27zuer , 
by wap but {as a loanword] Gr (not es :) 


177 


° a Gos 
wry Letos but, wo (not (pour, Except in some modern 
dialects), Assyrian samsu. 


There is another Hebrew &, which cotresponds to an Ara- 
maic 2, Arabic @s, Ethiopic h, Assyrian s [5], of which I gave 
some examples above. Add: 


he a 2 be Salgu 


Liv a> von A2ti: 
as eee wy im che il 2 adas 


ty and &, as well as D, may occasionally interchange with 
~> eg: pry, Eth. Weh?: or AUih?:, PTS; win, Letoan, 
Eth. qx@AU: (womb), Talm. NYO and N¥!3‘7 (fat of the intes- 
tines), Mand. NYDN; yw, ms, cle oO: : DOP, Woy0, 


D (w is frequently changed into }' ~ under the influence of 


Cs “0 + 
a following and in Arabic choi SS Ab : 
ei; of a TEGO AS fo, Aw, 


Gos os 


Wie (“young camel,’ “tent pole”), Wii.; especially in foreign 
words with s¢, as xpos or NODYN. 
eae TACARY ES 
Very curious is the change in Assyrian of § into 7 before 


a dental; e.g. altur or aktur (WOW), mastitu or maltitu (drink, 
MN), khamisti or khamilti (five, WON), lubustu or lubultu (dress, 


pig). It appears, however, to be thoroughly well established. 


Lastly, it would seem that an initial s may in certain cases 
interchange with 9%, and later with 8. This is most obvious in 
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the verbal form \sas, Heb. ype ate a Aram. Uo}. 
and in the pronouns of the 3rd pers., Ass. sz, f. $2, pl. sanz, 
f. Siva; in the suffix forms sa, Ja, pl. Sanu, Sina. The Himya- 
ritic offers us a suffix form YY, pl. pY, as well as SM, Plane 
The other Semitic languages have all the 4-form, except the 
modern Mehri, which has, according to von Maltzan’, masc. he, 
f. sé, pl. hém, f. sén; as suffixes he, f. es, pl. hum, f. senu. Such 


Se OF) eet tae 


cases as (© = a4 s¢\»y, are very rare, and may either be 
peg) — ? Y Ny 


accidental or capable of some other explanation. 

3. We have already seen that may be weakened into the 
other sibilants &%, D, 1; and we have also shown that it corres- 
ponds in Ethiopic, Phoenician, Hebrew, and Assyrian, to the 
Arabic 4, which is represented in Aramaic by &, -. One or 
two additional examples may not be superfluous. 


S Uy 


28; Assyr. sabitu, ee (ea 
ps ee Ba 


sees 
[yy migrate (Is. 33. 20) ) ee 204: atu 
JY load j travel load carry. 
I now remark that ig in Hebrew may correspond 
(a) To Arabic .», Ethiopic ®, Assyrian 5, Aramaic 43 as 


=a 0 


is dle ast 2e 
YASS ak ASIOb:  sumbu (for Iso, 
o ae subbu = subu) 


Dvn ly MRA: As 


A 


3320 a On 

(2) To Arabic (2, Ethiopic 8, Assyrian s, Aramaic 8; as 
Sa §6 OC: ies 
Wy BMC: 1,808 


1 [ZDMG., vol. xxy. (1871) p. 200 sq.] 
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ps gle eles 
INS ae sénu, Sinu (cee 
wpe OCT: (Pyas 
ys wy AS) 
35 Use WD 
XY? ObA: ist (“he escaped”) {Sa 
i part. a@sw = 
mise es (“satisfied”) LS3 
rm gy ian bisu 1A SUNS 
ges OY: 
Ys re >| irsitu (ér-) 1s3] 


If another Y follows in the word, then this Aramaic } is 


commonly weakened into N; e.g. 


silu (for 


sillu, stl) 


EX 
hey 


yy e3] 


xpd 


See ead 


NYDN (NEN) 


wony Asso 


Assyr. 7gsv YN 


There are however some exceptions to this rule; e.g. 


yox ale 
mySyn ype 
We 

aoe 

PTY gu 
yo dite 

BES occ 

YB) (ti 


OMe: 


2s 


y 


448: “‘to be scattered, flee” — 


(with , not 8) 
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ys We) ay 
ee ee 
e = Assyr. sivu ts5 8 
se as 

yan ee WNoou and On 
toad ns lrajas 
ie with ye, hot 4 ee 


In such cases some of the younger dialects seem to be, as it 
were, faintly conscious of their loss, and strive to make good 
the defect in different ways. Sometimes a Pp, or the combination 


pS, takes the place of the Y; as in NPIS for NYAS (Jerem. x. 
11), Mand. NIPN for NJY, NTONPN for NVY. Occasionally 


ea 


the same thing happens in the case of a simple Y, as “BY, re, 
(Hex Mand. S™5X, but also NTEANPS, and even NSNIN. 


A ee 


At other times a } appears upon the scene; e.g. ,beo “to press, 


squeeze,” Lay Je oppressed, instead of MS]; Ehsws, Syriac ys 
Talm. M3; for yx|. This last word, owing to the difficulty 
of its utterance, undergoes some curious modifications, The 
regular Aramaic form is found in Talmudic and Mandaitic, viz. 
TOS (not Af‘el), MIINY, “I laughed”; but also ae (327), 


and even a4, Something similar occurs in Syriac with the 


° va oS 
word {as}, ies, whence are formed the secondary radicals 


0 uh a 
2s and QA4. 


1 [This example is however disputed by G. Hoffmann, ZDMG., xxxii. 762.] 
2 [See however Frankel, /remdww., p. 183-] 
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Before going further let us examine by the light of these 
permutations the Hebrew radical "D¥. You will find that it 
represents no less than four different radicals in Arabic and 


Ethiopic. 
(1) “5¥ “whistle, twitter,” ee whence ~* 
“NEY He “PY, jie ieee Ass. zssir (for tspiir). 


ae 


(2) “DX “turn, return, twine, twist,” es 622: whence 
MmyYD¥ “turn, crown or garland.” 
i ey es: 


Ais 


. 


(3) “DY “leap, spring,” 20, whence 
VEY “he goat,” NEY, Li. 
(4) “DY, ph, whence 
py “nail,” ls, RC: Ass. supru, a2. 
Perhaps we may add in Aramaic, by interchange of ¥ and wy, 
(s) NES, 125, “dawn” = sy from radical "Du. 


V. The labials 4 6 and 5¢f interchange freely with one 
another ; as also 34 and m. 


BG 


FE. 2 and p76 Dina. tho, Ass. pargillu, Ar. Ji fetter, 
Jorceps’. oa 
TUpa, du, Visco 


mys, Wyas, oy 


~ 


may, iol 
a) vy re 
see, 728 
Particularly when the letter ¢ F follows; as [Pates) or lta}, 


1 [This last according to Guidi, Sede, p. 18, Frankel, p. 153, is a loanword from 
the Aramaic. ] 
* [Loanword from the Aramaic according to Frinkel, Dats] 
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ae pitch *§ (dads for {doo-s 3 Ldeaad for bisa, ; even 
es a vowel intervenes, as Mand. M5 for na, sdynp for 
sding, 


2. band m: (2, wash: 


% 


fee ep et a ee es 


Qe vee 
The Arab grammarians mention such cases as 4G for &&, 


etowl b for eras! los andthe like. In Himyaritic j2 stands 
for }iD, who, and }2 for }i9, from. 

A slight aspiration of 2 4 and 5 modifies these sounds 
into vand f. Hebrew and Aramaic have both sounds, the latter 
after a vowel, and indicate the difference merely by points. 
Arabic and Ethiopic have only 6 and f; Assyrian only 0 and /. 
The sound of / is one of extreme difficulty to an Arab. The 
Ethiopic & # and T 2 (or fs) are in native words usually modi- 
fications of an original 4, sometimes of an f 


(t) 33, NPB; 19, a4; 
Se Sai fines eons 
(2) 77B, VIB! 


ust csdty; GLP: PAP: 
In modern Syriac, I may remark, f is generally hardened 


into f, as [ra\so malpand for LraXso. The modern Ethiopic 
dialects, on the contrary, such as Tigrifia and Amharic, possess 
the aspirated 4, or-v. 

In Assyrian an original m passes into aspirated 4, or v, as 
in argamanu or argavanu, “ purple,” Heb. DAN, Aram. PAIS ; 
surmenu or survent, “a sort of cypress,” Aram. NID WY, NW, 

us 


modern Arabic we avrakh-Samnu (samnu), “eighth month,” 


1 [The Arabic is a loanword, Frankel p. 15r.] 


WWE, Lp 5 
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or Savnu (savnu), Heb. nen, These two letters, m and v, 
are not distinguished from each other in Assyrian writing. 


The aspirated 6 and , that is to say v and f, are liable to 


undergo a further change, viz. into w (0, ,). Examples of this 


are comparatively rare in the older dialects; e.g. 33'5; [Fataveiey 


GAGA 


S,6 for 3323; 10303, Lisios, NIN, for NII $2297 


wp, ie but Hiph. esol Dyin. In some of the modern 
dialects, on the contrary, this change is common. We find it, 
for instance, in Amharic, e.g. AO: saw, “man,” for ANA: sabe’; 
402: navdra and 2: nora (for navra, naura). But especially 


is it common in modern Syriac, where aspirated 4 is constantly 


treated as =0, w, and often wholly disappears; e.g. bo} Zonda, 
Bat iiien : log £073, “husband” ; [a> ditsha, “honey” ; baz 
tidnd, “straw”; Wow, for Woon, emila, “debt”; Lax for 
ey. khiya, “darkness”; O08 for olka shiik, “\et alone,” 


“pardon.” The same remarks apply to £ in the few cases in 


which it is not hardened into pf; eg. Leas nosha, for leas; 


> 
° y 
[Ae 203 riishta, “winnowing shovel,” for laa}. 


A eueus nee in ere is that of «<> 7% into 7; em: 
. j then,” es a garlic. es ep interstice” (between the 


GF Uy Sus Gur 


crosshandles of a bucket), e 5 ads eX. “stuttering, stam- 


a A S. 


mering”; ale, hes “a cloth used as a strainer”; ple, yale, 
‘i S§ vt ors G wlys 
. a, ee . . 
“calamity” ; pre and Jpre> “sweet sap” or “gum” issuing 


GS As ce 


from certain ‘plants ; od>, Wir, “a tomb” (connected with 


wena “a stook”). Compare the substitution of f in Russian for 
the Greek 6; e.g. Feodor for Theodore, Afinui for Athens, ete. 
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VI. The liquids b, 3, ‘J, and the letter jy, interchange freely. 
(1) 4 with 3, and vice versa: vind and wry’; aay and 


Maw; JT), Aramaic }) and sb?; Nip and Joos; Talmud. 
bps for BP, NAD for SMD, 139 for Por, San. 
(2) . with “4, and vice versa: IDPS, L051, ales eet 


S27 6 
“ 


mee, nowioey, él, Ethiopic plur. Agha: [ANas 
(for |ANe\»); Mand. SPIN for tay and snbxo for 
ists; orydn, Mand. xvbxa, but Aram. NY, Tee. 


(3) 3 with 5, and vice versa: 7) and oul; yt and 
al; mat and seh) 


“ts 


(4) with 3; as IN ¢ribulum (threshing-machine), oy 


(Syriac ke Wane’): Vom s.%0 and xdivinp. Especially at the 
Be ees; gp rive. Aan 2h oe, 
Koha; wa, ae SDN, “if” al; ul. So in the pronouns, wl, 


Tee ae ome) 


DAS, but oll; Ii oS; D3; D5, 22; - D7, on. So in the 
plural terminations of the noun, Arab. oa gen Aram. — =; 


Heb. O'_; in the dual, Arab. ees ne. Aram. ame a 
Bep,-B) _ 
Final B and } are apt to fall away :— 


(1) In the construct state of nouns dual and plural. 


(2) In the adsolute plural of nouns, not only in Talmudic, 
Mandaitic, and modern Syriac, but also in Assyrian, where we 
‘have such plurals as mavki “kings,” iz “gods,” pagri “bodies”’. 


1 [But see Fourn. of Phil. xiv. 115.] 
2 [Probably from a Persian word xidana; Nold. in G. G. A. 1884, p. 1022.] 
3 [Or also, according to Haupt and Delitzsch, ma/ke etc.] 


5—2 
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In Hebrew a few cases may perhaps be found, both in the 
plural and dual, but they are doubtful. 


(3) In the 2nd and 3rd pers. plural imperfect masc. and 
fem. of the verb; eg. Arab. Qyliky, (lita; Heb. up, 
maptap" (T); Syr. eShas, ai; but in vulgar Arabic, and 
more commonly in Hebrew, eclet Sup; and in Ethiopic, 


LPT: LPT :: So also in Assyrian we find the termination 
finu or tint, as well as the shorter 7. 


(4) In various other instances. For example, 9 in the 2nd 
pers. plural perf. of the verb; smrdyp compared with DAD, 


a9 ON 


vulg. Arab. {ils for ites Again, Talmud. NP or ND, 
for DNP; 3p) or P?, fem. (PH, for DY, DIN; MD for 
Be (S0,80, Dy, Mand. BX) and N73%)-—]} in such 
Hebrew words as ee) and 139; so and nb for nowy, 
yb, as proved by the adjectives soy, sa: etc. Much more 
frequently in the later dialects; as Talm. °3 for a 3m for yon, 
Sor; NIT and SN for PINT and JMIND; Mand. no for 
nad posts Stasis for S pms: aay for 2 
(AD Opn) 

Initial 72, when pronounced with the shortest vowel, is liable 
to be dropped in Hebrew and Aramaic, particularly in the 


imperative of verbs } 2 (A, wd, 002), of which more here- 
after. Initial 7 too, according to some scholars, is occasionally 
rejected in Hebrew, in the participle Pu“al, np?, aby. whence 
we can explain the modern Syriac form as hosaa as standing 
for aS ay O5a.ato. 


Lastly, medial L 3, 7 are exceedingly apt to be assimilated 
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to a following letter; and conversely 3 and ‘5 are frequently © 
employed, especially in the younger dialects, for the purpose 
of dissimilating the component elements of a double consonant. 


(1) Assimilation: in verbs }"5; further, {ANao (JANaNo), 
Vas (dS—aS » Tea (Deed op. baby ana b3by; 
ldSaey a ey ni; 722, 145, for 19; 
NWN for TWIN; DIDS for DIBIN; ‘MD for *MJa; WSN for 
IAIN; (La,S0, |dt.a0, Loy oy Ysj2 (Zi and 
122). Forms like WN (rare pl. DWN, gen. DWAIN), Sas, 
Dery are easily explained, the long vowel being merely a 


compensation for the lost doubling. 


(2) Dissimilation: Lat “13, jLo: yi, yap for 
YT yA; m7 for m7 (tribute); Mand. OND, N79, for 


ONT, NBs Mand. NNO, pl ww, for Nw, Is 
(interm. 1AN1%); ply and piyp77, camtos2; NBD, N'D73, 


S 


~ ov 


0 a» 
Lisjas, ey’. 


VII. The weak letters *y and }zw would easily furnish me 
with material for more than one lecture, if I entered into a 
minute account of all their changes and vicissitudes. At present, 
however, I intend to dwell only upon a few points of primary 
importance. 


Initial » y runs through all the dialects, though in compa- 
ratively few words; e.g. 


Reeds, oe eo eee 


on PM: DH NAY Koa 


is 12 
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More usually an initial w in Arabic and Ethiopic has been 
changed into y in Hebrew and Aramaic. The priority of the 
w is proved by its reappearance in various derived forms of 
the verb and noun, as we shall see hereafter. 


Sy) one: TY 23 
CS oun IT, Seb and OSL 


O1C: ae lage 
The original initial zw rarely appears in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
" as aby or ab) (if correct); [post-Biblical] *}7}, m5); Us, 1-80, 
1350 [Fpodov]; and in some cases where it has been protected bya 
preceding consonant, as in the Hithpa“él forms FWNA, PINT, 
nn. | | 


The fate of the initial * in Aramaic is worthy of further 
notice. In Biblical Aramaic and some other dialects we find 9, as 


sth am’, In Syriac this letter is vocalised and becomes #, 
written in older times 9X, more recently ° only, as 204), ace 
(whence Fab 1-0.)). Modern Syriac, however, simply drops the 
initial 9; as 1S.A4 tiwd, “sitting” ; 0, “they burned.” 
Mandaitic follows the ancient Syriac in the Pé‘al form of the 
verb and similar cases; as PNY'= O44 Many = ASA, My or 
ny = Lo}, STINPY = 1-241; but drops the ’ in the Ethpe‘l, as 
yny = co.2], Pony = SZ). 

In Assyrian the initial * of Hebrew and Aramaic is displaced, 
we are told, by &. We find, for example, dmu, “day”; zdu, 


1 [yin Mandaitic is a mere vowel-letter and represents initial ¢ or 2.] 
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“hand,” Eth. AL :; ark, “month,” Dah, bop, OG4:; dstd “he 
dwells, dwelling,” aw; asil, “going out,” NY; dlidtu, dlittu, 


“bearing,” ny, sN\,3 ehru, “costly,” mas Nor is this dislike 
of the sound of initial y or w confined to Assyrian. Even the 


Arabs were prone to change initial F we and 3 we into wz and 


bf 


\’z; and the combination wazwd is always modified at the be- 
> G yw 
ginning of a word into ’awd. So in the Kor’an we find & 33). 


za 


G sews Ss ’ 


for ey: further, \ for dle, “cushion” ; lal for ches: 
Ss 


pocit:s Jel; 1 for Je, 45> »> plural of iL, , “connecting link, proxi- 


ey 


mate cause”; sl \ for Sse plural of <3! Sly, whether in the sense 


of “guard” or of « ounce.” Hence we see at once the connexion, 
7OE 


on the one hand, between ; z iE “to date,” and Eth. OC: “month”; 
boys “joint,” and Vrs where the w is original; and, on the 


other hand, between 2S, and BON, “learn > yin and JIN, 


“be long,” where the & claims the priority. 

Of the disappearance of initial zw in some verbal and nominal 
forms, I shall treat hereafter, when we come to the verbs 95 in 
the Hebrew Grammar. 

Medial w and y are chiefly liable to. change under the in- 
fluence of a preceding and following vowel, which lead to their 
vocalisation, and in some cases to their entire disappearance. 
E.g. 

Perf. el PR; Dp Sao for kawama, 

ULM: py Sam for sayama ; 
Imperf. ny LEM: Dip” Soans for yakwumu, 
PULA: py Sanm) for yasyimi. 
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Compare also anes. np, 4a%, for mawita; and Jue, for 
tawula, with wa and “8, for wa and NN, Uncontracted 


eee, pie ee ; wd : ” 
examples are, however, to be found; as_ ye “be blind of one eye, 


va 


raed - y 
> “squint,” sr» “have a slender waist,” y)a, IN, MY, 19, 


30.9; and the contraction does not take place when the 3rd radical 


is likewise a zw or y, aS (sey, MNT, 203; mw, las; etc. 


Medial w passes into y chiefly under the influence of an 


accompanying 2, as ls litoro, “resurrection” (where the 


7 
Sonne 


Arabic z has become a mere shéva in Syriac), for hela’. Instances 


z 


like mn, Aram. Nu; loan, Arab. ee are rare. In the Hebrew 
Piel and eeanae Pa‘él the change is more frequent; as 


DY), mie ay, eau 2; but. examples to the contrary 
are not wanting, as T)Y, “surround,” WY, Diy, 202, 2, 21, 


coal, el: As the original form is the Arabic kawwama, the 
change perhaps began with the. 2nd w, which passed into y, 
kawyama; this worked upon the preceding w, so as to cause 
assimilation, kayyama; and hence arose the Aramaic form 
kayyém, and finally the Hebrew &iyyém, as we shall afterwards 
see in more detail. 

Final w, when it appears at all as a consonant, is generally 
found in the.shape of y; e.g. in Hebrew ba, V2"D>", “they cover 


them.” Its retention in such forms as yy, ‘be quiet,” iskrares 


a os 7 


for even the Arabic, which tolerates ne requires es, and 


ec, fora. ys) mand ple. In by, 19D3, 1, Y, and the like, we 


iran probably pronounce the final ) nearly as 7; as also in the 
forms with pronom. suffixes, like YD pitt (for 75), pag bee Be oe 


ma débharai (for ve). This view derives some confirma- 
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tion from ancient Hebrew seals, on which we read such inscrip- 
tions as: 


yy Tay wawS ie my tap saw 

yy Tay YAN ie. soy Tay svaN> 
In the perfect of the verb the Ethiopic alone retains the 
distinction of the final radicals, e.g. TAO: zaldwa, “follow,” Nn: 
bakaya, “weep.” In the other languages the w has been changed 
into 7, and the combination aya contracted into 4d. In Arabic 
the grammarians have introduced an arbitrary distinction, and 
write NL for zalawa and wae for dakaya, but the sound is the 
same in both cases, tala, baké; and hence the Aramean has 
12, las, with 1,8. .In Hebrew a 97 is substituted for this &, 
mM, M35; but this does not warrant us in speaking of them as 
verbs a. The only real verbs a5 in Hebrew are such as 
rma, Mo , in Syriac ona, ool, and the like. Upon the 
whole subject of the weak letters , and .,1 shall find it necessary 


to enter into fuller details, when we come to the classes of verbs 
in which they appear as first, second and third radicals. 


Having thus gone through the various classes of letters in 
the Semitic alphabet, and enumerated the principal changes to 
which they are liable in the different Semitic languages, I will 
conclude this branch of my subject by briefly recapitulating 
those permutations which are of primary importance, any de- 
viation from which must be regarded with a careful scrutiny 
before we accept the relationship of the words in question. In 
so doing, I shall follow the order of the Hebrew alphabet. 


1. =A in all the languages; but also 
ra 
= init. = Assyr. %, Arab. |, Eth. A, Aram. &, (}, 
2. %=z in all the languages; but also 
t= Assyr. 2, Eth. H, Arab. 5, Aram. %, 2. 


3. M=Aram. M, vw, Eth. ch, Arab. ¢, Assyr. N (as emeéri); 
but also 
m= Aram. M, vv, Eth. 4, Arab. z, Assyr. £/ (Z). 
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4. %init.=y in all the languages except Assyrian, where it 
is %; but also } 
‘init. = Aram. *, Eth. ©, Arab. 5, Assyr. &. 
5. D=Aram. D, , Eth. h, Arab. Cw, Assyr. 5 (sh). 
6. Y=Aram. y, 8, Eth. 0, Arab. ¢, Assyr. N; but also 
y = Aram. Y, 8, Eth. 0, Arab. rz Assyr. &. 
7. Y=s in all the languages; but also 
i = Eth. 8, Arab. 4, Aram.', J, Assytr. $; 
Y= Eth. 8, Arab. Le, Aram. Y, 8, ce Assyr. $§ s 
ee Eth. 8 (8), Arab. ve, Aram. 7; 3, Assyr. S$. 
8. & = Aram. D[w'], 0, Eth. W, Arab. um Assyr. 5 (5). 
9. &= Aram, os, Eth. 4, Arab. cw, Assyr. 5 (5); but also 
w — Eth. h, Arab. «>, Aram. m, 2, Assyr. ¥. 


1 [Biblical Aramaic and the oldest Aramaic monuments have Y=&. In Palmyrene 
this & interchanges with D, e.g. JNYAW and JNID.] 
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THE VOWELS AND THEIR PERMUTATIONS. 


WE now go on to treat of the vowels and their permutations, 
a topic which I must, however, handle in a somewhat superficial 
manner; as time forbids me to enter into more than the most 
necessary details. In fact, a mere outline of the subject is all 
that I can pretend to lay before you. Your own reading and 
reflection must do the rest ; and I recommend to you, at present, 
the Grammars of Olshausen, Bickell (translated by Curtiss), and 
Stade, as being, on the whole, the most suggestive and the best 
adapted to your present purpose. ; 

The vowel-system of the Semitic languages, like that of the 
Indo-European’, was at first very simple. There were only 
three. primitive vowel-sounds, a, z, w, which might naturally be 
either short or long, thus giving rise to six vowels: 


a Wp, Bay th Th 

Of real primitive diphthongs, like the Indo-European ad and 
au, we can hardly speak in Semitic; for a careful examination 
will, I think, shew us that in every case the second element in a 
Semitic az or aw was originally the consonant y or w. Still, it is 
convenient in this place to treat az and az as being practically 
diphthongs, and I shall therefore so regard them, with the 
reservation already mentioned. It may perhaps be well to use 
in writing ay and aw instead of az and au. 

No one of the Semitic languages, however, is exactly restricted 
to this limited number of vowel-sounds, in the state in which we 


1[This passage appears to have been written before the general acceptance, 
among comparative philologists, of the new doctrine of the Indo-European vowels 
which recognises primitive e and o.] 
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are acquainted with it, save perhaps the Assyrian, which seems 
to designate in writing only the six vowels above mentioned. 
The Arabic, it is true, also exhibits in writing only the same 
six vowels, but we know that the actual range of the spoken 
language is far wider; and probably the same held good in 
regard to the Assyrian, which is unfortunately, as a spoken 
tongue, wholly beyond our ken. 

Beginning, then, with the Arabic, we find that the ancient 
@ zt are capable of modification in sound, chiefly according to 
the nature of the consonants with which they are in juxtaposition. 


In connexion with one of the ena. rata Se. or with 


the AS 8) é retains its broad sound, as ws add, yao khémr, 


: aoe li‘d, wise mablagh, =, rabb, One faras; whilst with one 
of the emphatic or harsh consonants, (2 Lb G, it inclines 
to a duller, more obscure sound, somewhat like that of the 


broad Scotch @ (é@) or the English w in but; eg. on bakiya, 
Kb télaba, ps mitér, 3 déraba, ae sadr (su), a) batn (bu). 
Also with w, as as, walid, a auwal (nearly auwul). Under 
the same circumstances 7 has likewise a duller sound, with the 
gutturals, especially ¢ and cz inclining more to e pronounced far 


back in the mouth, and with Uo (4! b eo Eek of the deep 


Turkish y or English z in dzrd, as ps ‘elm, pe sehr, ro hebr, 


mo) kyshr, oes kyssah, ib tybb, ysl yarib ; whilst 2 inclines to 


J 


é, or with , and ¢ to 4, as pb difr, sb) latofa, ibs lotf, 


cw sf Ow 


a ime 
2 : e oe 
Boe hosn or hosn, ws, 70 b, jos omy, eS hokiya. The same 


. is A 3) be 
influences operate upon the long vowels: ae tahir, ole 


~ Ge 


sdhib, 3 3 lbs niddara (spectacles), qwigib ; ; poate sahcih, Age 


Ijle, we tin, i tir. 
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Again, in connexion with the other consonants, whether in 
a shut or open syllable, @ takes a weaker sound, like that of the 
common English @ (in hat, cap), or it becomes 4, ¢ (as:i 
Manner, pet); whilst Zand # are pronounced with their feu 


eo Cvs 


sounds, as in fz and dzdl, or neaty so. E.g. 2 sis katadta, 


4s 


WS marke, ue semek, Nees shems, ‘ dhikr, as kull. 


The sound of # was also heard dialectically in old Arabic, as 


<n 


Ge a a 
A ey 
da shiidda, 3, riidda, for shiidda, riidda; i. siika, Jos ula; 
4 ” ” 
be 


and is found occasionally in the vulgar dialects, as 2ii// for kill; 
in this latter case perhaps under the influence of the Turkish. 
In a short open syllable, followed by a long one, the short 
vowels are liable to be modified and reduced almost to the 


compass of the Hebrew shéva; e.g. wren sémin, Je Jeles 


Poe eae} 


ae médineh, SFr mibardk, of which the first two are 


a 


sometimes vocalised simin, jiltl, whilst the last is vulgarly 
pronounced m’barék or, with a prosthetic vowel, émbarék. In 
modern dialects, e.g. that of Egypt, a pecuiacs 2 even in a shut 


syllable, e.g 8 uy min, for = “who?” oy for Sol “black,” sa 


77g 


for »\ “became a muslim,” zgzd for aged ar ‘parts.” It is also 


liable to be changed into w, under the pee: oe a proximate 


6, rt; m or w, eg. mithabbe, muwedde for tes ae ied for 
= ~ female slaves; similarly, muftéh for cite Flums for sem. 
Just as @ was thus modified into @ é 7, so did @ pass into @ 


and even into z, A word like ws or Jie suffered no change; 


but the weaker sound in iis kitab, WS, rtkab, oS likin, 
underwent a modification into hiteb, rtkeb, lekin, and among the 
Arabs of Africa and Spain into 7, so that oe lisan and asl 


bab became “stn and 6¢6. Hence the Spanish names Faen and 
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Fe eee 


Caniles are written by the Arabs las "and UYls. This is also 


7 


the usual pronunciation in modern Maltese, as Ky rmntd, Ji 
nized, 


The diphthongs ay and aw retain incte original uae after 
the guttural and emphatic letters, as Cine say/f, ae khawf. 


Otherwise they are pronounced almost like 2 and 0; €.g. Wiis 


se'f (almost sé), “<0 mot (almost mat). In the spoken dialects 
the original sounds aw and ay or ey are still heard, especially 


as a, 
ct as 


when a w or y follows, as awwal Ja): taiyib ob, séiyed des 


ore Fee, 1 
aiwa ze a they are Pa é and é,as séda *\du0, 
ROS (pugs » KhOf apes béda *\ax, déy 5; Sf Sha; See 

You see then that the Arabic, instead of being limited to the 
six primitive vowels and two diphthongs, has in reality as wide 
a range of vowel-sounds as the Hebrew. 


On the Hebrew and Aramaic we must dwell at greater 
length, because in these languages the vowels have undergone 
considerable modifications, and it is important for an under- 
standing of many grammatical forms that we should be able to 
trace them back to their original sounds, in doing which the 
Arabic, ancient and modern, will be of signal service to us. 


We start then in Hebrew from the same position as before : 


3 short vowels, &@ 7¢ a; 
3 long vowels, @ Zz @; 
2 diphthongs, ay aw. 
Short @ is liable in Hebrew to undergo changes analogous to 


those which it experiences in Arabic, that is to say to be 
modified into ¢ (+) and ¢ (~). Compare, for instance, ON 


with DDN and wnbey; Ma with ‘ma; D with DDD: 


TP with 3 ie TWIT with decd mai with cites m3 with 


au 


ysdes ADD with age N3M] with NNan; ny) and fem. 
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mys with mn and fem. nnd: he Sy with p57 (S02); 


DR, pos with BSBy (.C9)3 MBA, for By, from ADI (fo 


aaber) ; a from 7, These examples are taken, you will 


observe, almost exclusively from shut syllables, or half-shut 


syllables before the tone. In such cases the Syriac often ranges 
itself on the side of the Arabic: Ls2,S0, 1Aa5;8, etc.; whilst 
at other times it is the Arabic which exhibits the weakening of 


the vowel, as Heb. pray, Arab. ide} Syt50s.255, conler 


Arab. aay wy pS Heboand, ovr snbn, asaXZ, Arab, 


drol3. This change has spread extensively in the later dialects, 


ed 


as compared with the classical Syriac and Arabic. In Hebrew 
two conspicuous cases are exemplified by segolate nouns’ of the 
form 33 and by the perfect Piel of the verb. That words like 


PR, }24 and MP, were originally pronounced PRS, }B4 and DP, 
of we ee 


might be inferred from the Arabic ne U4)! o> and (5535 
it is rendered certain by the pausal forms DS, [Da, mee and by 
the suffixed forms "SN, %JB1, 1372. Besides, we can cite the 
authority of the LXX,, who write "A Ber for olay Taclov TaBép 
(1 Kings ix. 26) for 733 sy, and the like. In many other 
words of the same class the root-vowel has been farther modified 


into 7; as 3p, Tp, Ap, Arab. pie win, wine, TWnw, 


Arab. eee In all such words the vowel of the 2nd syllable 
is merely supplementary, and has nothing to do with the 
original form, but merely lightens the pronunciation of the two 
final consonants. Again, as to the verbal form Piel, that Sep 


stands for Sep is obvious from the following considerations. 


(1) The Arabic form is ake kattala, with a fetha in each syllable. 
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(2) The @ of the rst syllable appears in the Aramaic fo, and 
in Hebrew itself in the imperat. and imperfect Sup and. Supe. 


(3) The @ of the 2nd syllable is seen in the-znd pers. sing. 
ADwpP and analogous forms, as well as in numerous examples of 
.the 3rd person, eg. YD, pin, ae, au where the vocalisation 
depends partly upon the accentuation and partly upon other 
considerations. Sometimes the @ of the 2nd syllable is modified 
into ¢, as in 934, (B35, DAB; and this weakening, combined with 
the influence of the ¢ in the Ist syllable, has led to the form 
with 4 vob 925. In the Hiphil, as we shall afterwards see, 


the process goes yet a step farther, @ being changed into z by 
the successive steps haktal, hiktal, hiktel, hiktél, hiktil. 

On short 7 we may content ourselves with noting that in 
Hebrew it is often modified in unaccented shut syllables into 
(), as "SEM, To; and that in western Syriac it usually appears 


GC 


as (2), e.g. CHAO for FMED, IBD, sis. 


As for short 7, it chiefly appears in Hebrew in a, shut 
syllable with dagesh forte, as ‘pn , WY, and the verbal form 22. 


In an unaccented shut or half-shut syllable it generally becomes 
3, as WAP (for WAP, aod), DSM; but also 93, DOWN, 


In Syriac this vowel is usually written p/ene with }, as o19905, 


L320, but you must not therefore imagine it to be long in 
these and similar words. 

An original short # or 6 has sometimes been modified in 
Hebrew into & which may appear in pausal forms as 4 This 
remark applies especially to the pronouns of the 2nd and 3rd 
pers, pl.and to the word “AN. For instance, DIN stands for 'aztcm, 


- 
Cwus or. 


as is shewn by the Arabic ,43\ and the Syriac ola]. Similarly, 
the sufhxes D3 and OF were originally Azim and hiim, as proved 


by the Arabic os and ,», the latter of which becomes in certain 
\ 


CaSeS 4d. The word “FN stands for “AX oth, as shewn by the 
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suffixed forms ‘nN, NS, DOM S and DInis, DANS and DANI. 


The interchange in these cases between these two dull vowels 3 
and & will be less surprising to you, if you call to mind such 


forms as ‘J¥M and }ayn from I¥h, i.e. L0sn, but Arabic ses 


further, nD) from m3; and the frequent interchange of 7 and 7 
in such words as ter and gues Thy ain), Syriac 15); pee 
and Ps, Syriac ewe aie Is, Ly» {3 wy, Syriac. pe y: 
in modern Syriac, 1o5 for Leno}, [tape for 1505, etc. 


Let me next call your attention to a set of phenomena 
which are common in Hebrew to all three short vowels: a 
weakening and a heightening. 

The utmost weakening or (as Bickell calls it) volatilizing of 
these vowels takes place in Hebrew more especially in the 2nd 
open syllable before the tone, but also (though less frequently) 
in the open syllable immediately preceding the tone. As 
examples of the first case, I ae give npTs for sadékdh, 


A Al A, 


Arab. Z5is.0 : m1 for md, Lyae: OT for vd, from a7; 


p37 for dd, from pane DBD for sz, from TED; oMp2 for 
bit (60), from “Pa; ly for yizammtru, as shewn by the 
Arabic. As examples on the second case take: np 


std’kath for sdéddkdét, from } MpPTs; my ‘DID kin’phe for kandphe, 
from 532; 124 for débar, from 221; the verbal forms nzep and 


dup; the plural participle Donip for katilim, eails ana for 


ki, Cols; yt for 27, as 3. Sometimes this short vowel is 


more distinctly indicated by one of the compound shévas ; 


thus: whip by for ‘@, from Tay (for ‘abd) ; pYay for ‘Z, from by, 
jae Day for ‘Z, from 43), fant pan for hi, from wan; 


DAM for 4, from WAN, was MIAAIN from IAN, ET 


W. L. 6 
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from B77"; pps from “BY; is with suffix ial in pause 
Yh, for Aisz. Move rarely still a fuller vowel is employed, as in 
DWP (also ‘p) from BAP, DW from BAB, pons (and 
TS) from ons. I call your anentds to these last forms 


in particular, as Delitzsch and Baer have recently sought to 

revive the erroneous pronunciation kdddshim and shdrashin. 
The Aramaic, I may remark in passing, shares the tendency 

of the Hebrew to weaken or volatilize its short vowels, though 


it often proceeds by different rules. For instance, Sho; 
Von, 125,80; are weakened in exactly the same way as in 


Hebrew; but So), lAtoes Asoe) , and et0\ ho follow different 
rules from mys and pup. 


The Heleiteaine or elevation of the three short towels at 
takes place in Hebrew, generally speaking, either in the tone- 
syllable of a word, or in ie open syllable immediately preceding 
the tone. Short @ is heightened into ¢; short 7 into ¢; and 
short # or J into d, Bickell, following Olshausen, speaks of this 
heightening (§ 42, note I) as being “merely a mechanical 
strengthening of the vowel through an a, which is placed before 
it, and which finds its complete analogy in the Indo-Germanic 
guna and the pronunciation of vowels in new high German 
and modern English*””. Iam not quite sure that I understand 
this explanation; but it is at all events clear that Olshausen? 
and Bickell regard the heightened vowels d@ ¢ 6 as arising by 
contraction from @+ 4, @+2, and &@+%%; and they believe 
this heightening to have been produced by the solemn reading 
or chanting of the Scriptures, and not to have existed in the 
language of ordinary life. As to the latter proposition, I myself 
believe that the slow and solemn recitation of the Scriptures in 
the synagogue has exercised a considerable effect upon the 
punctuation as exhibited to us in the Masoretic text of our 
Bible; but, on the other hand, I feel sure that even in the 
speech of everyday life such differences at least as exist between 
the pausal and the common forms of words must have been 


' With this compare his explanatory observation at p. 140 [of the Eng. Tr.]. 
2 (Lenra ps roy S sab] 
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more or less perceptible. The Egyptian fellah says men hada 
(“who is this ?”), but if you knock at his door, he calls out sz 
(“who's there?”), You ask a shopkeeper 07-kem er-ratl, “how 
much a pound?” ; but if you use the first word only, you say 
bt-kam “how much?” If we consider, further, that the vowels 
Zand ¢, 6 and #, frequently interchange in Hebrew, without our 
being able to assign any satisfactory reason; and that even in 
Arabic the sound of esr is not, according to the best authorities, 
so sharp and distinct as that of our ¢ in fiz, but rather inclines 
towards &; we shall I think find little difficulty in believing that 
the heightened vowels dé (+), ¢ (=), 6 (~), may, as Noeldeke 
holds, have arisen in Hebrew from the short @ ¢ 7, without the 
addition of any other element. 

Of the three vowels, 7 and 7% are almost always heightened 
in the tone-syllable; as \21 for sdkin, m3 for kahin, “AT for 


yidibbir, 15D for “sur; b5 for kill, Dp for yakiim, vp for 
kiidsh. But @& often remains in the tone-syllable; as in 35, 
DEYN; Gna, iva: 2p, In fact, é chiefly appears in the lone 
tone-syllable of the absolute state of nouns, as in 135, DSM; 
and = the open syllable before the tone, as in byp, Bind, op, 


"27. 7 is also often heightened into ¢ in the open syllable 


before the tone, as a5 for libab, aly for ales, The second 
syllable before the tone is less frequently heightened; as in 
mbup and sup, Aowp), MIVA (for ANIA), DY>TN, etc 


It may have struck you as curious that, in many of the 
Hebrew words which I have lately cited, the short vowel 6 and 
the heightened vowel ¢@ should be represented to the eye by the 
same sign +. This admits, however, of an easy explanation. 
Just as the pure @ of the Sanskrit is pronounced ¢ in Bengali, so 
the heightened ¢@ of the Hebrew gradually passed in the mouths 
of many of the Jews (not of all) into a, and then into 0. Conse- 
quently the punctuators were fairly justified, from a certain 
point of view, in representing it and 6 by the same sign, even 
though there was a difference in the quantity of the two vowels. 
The same thing happened in the case of ¥, which represents 


O==2 
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vowels of such different quantities as ¥ in 24 and in mba. 
In the former instance, however, some confusion of sounds may 


actually arise. For instance, the plural of 2 is written ona, 


which must be read ddéim, and not dottim, as is proved by 
Jewish tradition, by the accentuation, and by the evidence of 


the cognate Syriac form wis batin. If bottim had been right, 


the Syriac form would certainly have been Lan. Another 
example is afforded by b= (Isaiah xxiv. 16), which, as I 
ae 
believe, is rightly read by Bottcher 7dz7-/z (from a noun ‘J), and 
not rési-/2. 
In treating of this heightening of the vowels, I have taken 
no account of the Aramaic dialects, because in them it is 


neither so widely spread nor so readily perceived, owing to the 
defects of the vowel-system. I think, however, that the vowel of 


the tone-syllable in such verbal forms as cou, 283, Vhs, Va, 
must have differed in sound from that of the first syllable 
almost, if not quite, as much as in the Hebrew {m, <As for 6 in 


place of 7, it occurs, according to the eastern dialect of Syriac, 


in many verbal and nominal forms; for example, the imperfect 


and imperative Nahas nektdl (niktiil), Nebo ktdl; and in the 


A ov) . . 
personal pronouns oA], 21, with the suffixes 22, Or, and 


the verbal form oA fo. In these latter cases, as we have seen 
above, the Hebrew has modified the original # into & DAN, jake}. 


DT, DApHp. The western Syrians weakened this 6 again into 


< n~ n DN may 
uw, saying Nata), Aa, but no doubt the quantity of this vowel 
much exceeded in length that of the original short # in nckezil. 

I now proceed to speak briefly of the long vowels, @, 7, a, 


Long @ has, we may say, almost disappeared from the 
Hebrew. Just as the long @ of the Sanskrit was modified in 
Greek into » and , so the long @ of the Arabic passed in 
Hebrew into 0. As dadami became diSwpt, or amas, bpuds', so 


' [The priority of @ in these cases is not now admitted. ] 
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did £atala become bnip (Poel); £aziz", Suip (participle) ; Abe 
sn; etc. Exceptions to this rule are exceedingly rare. sipia), 


WAS, can scarcely be reckoned a pure Hebrew word; and 78, 


hs, is foreign to both languages [Assyrian Purat (Burat), 


Accadian Pura-nunu, “the great river”]. TYP corresponds to 
Tors 


the Arabic 5 lees but the Syriac form has jpathach, {2pSS0, 


and not |2;80, The most conspicuous of apparent exceptions 


is that which is presented to us by the perfect of verbs )"y, 


Tee 


as Dp, W, corresponding to the Arabic al Next are 


b. 
3 o ‘ 
adjectives of the form Sup, like TY, Mab, 2, wn, TS, 


if they really correspond to such Arabic words as olw, che, 
SE 
MSI, etc. This identification, however, is, as we shall afterwards 


see, somewhat doubtful; the Arabic forms just cited find their 


precise equivalents in such words as 33 = le, ay = on 


(in sense X.); Nap = ;, ND’, and, with a rare retention of the 
original pathach in the first syllable, x13) = N2p. The Aramaic 


vowel corresponding to the Arabic @ and Hebrew 6 is the 
stkafa, =, pronounced by the eastern Syrians even at the 
present day 4, by the western @ or 06, whence the latter 
represent it in writing by the Greek omzkron, ». Compare 


ooy 


with the above cited words the Syriac forms LNs, | Rvorey tes, 
Nas, LLAZ, UST, LALg (with dissimilation) ; sod, samp. 
This vowel is sometimes weakened, both in Hebrew and 


Syriac, into 7; e.g. DIP), MDP}; DNL, from a sing. NIW*P, 
Arab. 333 mam, Arab. ts ; pind, fem. Apind, pl. pind; 
Disb, ‘De; pvp, Oya; bosoms or Loam, for Loon, 
|asato) for Lar802, ho for 0. Asa parallel I may mention 
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that in some parts of Persia long @ is pronounced #, eg. yb 
nan, for nan or nan, “bread”; \y divi, for diya or biyd, “come.” 
But indeed I need go no farther than our own language, where 
such words as bone, stone represent an Old English bén, stan, 
whilst soon stands for mona, which was in its turn preceded by 
a form mana. In the Hebrew words just cited you will observe 
that this weakening depends upon the removal of the tone to 
the following syllable; but in the Syriac words it seems to be 
due to the influence of the letter x. The Phoenicians appear to 
have gone beyond the Hebrews in this respect, pronouncing 
for instance shufét instead of pai (sufes, -étis), r#fé for NB), 


shiélish (salus) for pies, rish (rus) for YX, and in the plur. 
fem. alonuth for nity, In a shut syllable such an # might 
even be shortened ae #, 0; thus. onvn3 and ‘nv from 


AWN}, Lass, Glass ORY OW from resbeT 1X2, GG, I may 


aad that in a few cases, in Aramaic, long @ has passed into é and 
z, just as the Sanskrit @ of dadhdmi became é@ in Greek riOnpt, 


or the Arabic @ successively ¢ and 7 Thus the Arabic (|, 7a’s 


2 


first became ul) ras, which the Hebrews modified into YN, 
vosh, whilst the Arameans preferred NY", Vas 


The long vowel z I may here dismiss with the remark that 
in the few cases where it has been shortened into % & this vowel 


is reheightened by the accent into & Thus, a we but ja? 


and 13 ~ 


So also long # may in certain instances be shortened into 


#, 0, and then this vowel be reheightened into J; as SW = gn, 
ad 


but av and aw) = i, 
Whether long # can in Hebrew be differentiated into @ seems 


a doubtful matter. aby seems to be identical in form with the 
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Syriac ba; and jpd, with its construct plur. "7202, may 
perhaps be only a variation upon POD, according to the form 
wD. but both words admit of other explanations. In Aramaic, 


however, a distinction of this sort existed, and actually forms 
one of the main distinctions in pronunciation between the eastern 
and western dialects of Syriac. The modern Syrians still retain 
é in many forms where # prevailed in the west. The vowel is 
represented by the letter ©; a point above this letter indicates 
the sound 6, beneath it the sound # The Western Syrians, who 
use the Greek vowels, write », ie. the Greek diphthong ov. 


=A 


Some of the principal forms in which the Eastern Syrians 


pronounced 6o are the following: the pronominal forms lal, 


di, Qn, al, 25, O01, oAS ho; the verbal forms Nadas, 


Nano, Nato; the nominal forms apo (oz, loaXt); 
and the diminutive terminations L96 and cod (hass}, Lid; 5, 
[ood N2). 

We next enter upon the examination of the so-called diph- 


thongs ay (az) and aw (au). 


I have already told you that their sound has been weakened 
in Arabic to that of @ and 6. Compare in other languages 
Gadpua and Odpa, radiov, vulgar travdi, plaustrum and plostrim, 
causa and chose; German Auge and Dutch oog, German Stein 
and Dutch steex; etc. In North Africa, however, a further 


weakening has taken place into # and z Thus os, vow has 


gradually become first yom and then yim; sw bayt, first bet 
and then diz. 

Now mark the same progression in the other Semitic lan- 
guages, 

In Assyrian I find that our authorities write mm, ditu, 
inu (aX); bisu (egg) without apparently the slightest trace of 
the older forms, which must necessarily have preceded them. 

In Hebrew ay and aw are of somewhat rare occurrence in a 


perfectly pure form; for example, ‘3, YW, DD", 1, ey. mie, 
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aby, rn Cahe)s in the suffixed form "37; and when the 
letters ) and ? are doubled, as }'7, }iD (“cake a or with suffixes 
1, Di, mM, More generally ay and aw are modified in 
various ways. 

At the end of a word ‘= usually becomes = or +. We find 
pa, YY, alee and the like; but far more frequently ¥, as 


mad”, my (in the construct state m7), ANT, ne, imper. 


m3. The intermediate step is marked by the pronunciation of 


the LXX., Swd, Sapa, corresponding to the Arabic termination 
usin ushe sey? Mind, rama, which some pronounce with the 
’imalah, J/iné, ramé. In other cases, the @ element in the 
diphthong prevailed in Hebrew, and the termination became 4a, 
+,as inj¥?3J On these points I shall have more to say when I 


come to treat of the verbs 9”. 

In the body of a word ay and aw exhibit several modifica- 
tions. Sometimes a supplementary vowel is introduced, to 
lighten the pronunciation; as 12 for m3, ny for Pv. This 


latter form, in which the @ is heightened to @ is rare: md, DS, 
7; but NY, like N, The same supplementary vowel is 


found in the termination of the dual, O’— standing for B'— 
_- 2-9 


Arabic .»~. At other times the @ sound in the diphthong 


predominates, yielding @ instead of ay. So js, TS, JSD, for 


2 
ae, 


PS, Arabic Jy); [OF for PNA, Dy for Dy; DAS Jatin for 
pr2’, from quale the suffixed form M37, also written Ya, for 
v5, You will find a similar Pee of @ for az Fe the 


older stages of our own language. The Gothic az in hails, 
hlavbs, and aigan, became in Anglosaxon hal, hla@f, and a@gan, in 
English zhole, loaf and own. 


1 Tf so, MY2 follows the form of WA, OIA; Mt, OM; dw dw, Sy , 
mi2%; not that of Wek, OW, Wy, DY, WA. Own. bin, aids. py. iow 
’ medi 


Noeldeke however pronounces ae cee Raine 
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Generally speaking, however, ay and aw are modified as in 
vulgar Arabic into é and 0, the @ being represented by ‘~, and 
sometimes by ‘+, the d by}. So in *S for °8 (with suffix, YN), 
IN for IN (ol, s\)s in segolate nouns Diy, NY, and in the 
construct state F'2, nid; in the Niphal and Hiphil of verbs 
YB, as TOI) for bys, atin for TOy9, DONT for ION; and in 
several forms of verbs rm a as nibs for mrs, moan for mean, 
myan for m3'23n. This @ is Benepe alte avated into Z, and 
more rarely 0 into “wz. Thus m3 for ma, m3, as in the 
vulgar Arabic of North Africa ede ry mit for rmét (ramatta). 
Perhaps also the proper name NIN, instead of VION (2 Sam. 


Xili. 20), if we regard it as a contemptuous diminutive, “that 
wretch of an Amnon.” })JON would then stand for yess 


i.e. “mainan, just as, in vulgar Arabic, &’fifah for kufaifah, as 
Pv 


the diminutive of 4a: uffah, “a basket.” As examples of 0 


becoming #, I may mention » for b Arabic Be boy for bo, 
22), imperf. of (73); and ‘32, part. plur. Niphal of 7, for °33, 


22. Here again we find a parallel in the vulgar Arabic forms 


of the imperfect of verbs "5, hog), pe de9), for a ity) 
Ke. 
In Aramaic the position of matters is on the whole, mutatis 


mutandis, much the same as in Hebrew. In Syriac the original 
diphthongs appear, however, more frequently than in Hebrew; 


for example in the emphatic form of the segolates ras, jAa5, 
[Soa ; in the construct plural RG) where the Bibl. Aramaic, 
like the Hebrew, has =; in the plural suffixed forms ES! 
gato, @h.5N%, ciadds (Ch. 5b); in the Aphel of 


verbs "5, as sol, So}, ois] (Ch. ais, ans); and in such 
words as the diminutives Hhyes and JsoaNx (Ch NDI), 
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At the end of a word we find forms similar to those of the 
Hebrew; e.g. with Z, (Kure }jodo, |Soa5 13:80, he: with @, Ne 
In the body of a word, Syriac ay sometimes becomes @, as in 


¥ 


the construct hs, and in the duals aye aaa, 3 0} 
in Biblical Aramaic PR, but PON, 

The d-sound predominates, for example, in Targumic JDND 
(200) and IDA [}39M] (80, for PIB, 212802, as well as j ION, 
tol); in the plural AS; in the adverb si} pronounced 
akh (Ch. FX, J)3 in the ‘olaral suffixed forms of the Jewish 
Aramaic yay or 772y, “thy servants,’ [Targumic] NT7T3y 
or [Biblical] meray [ £erz my | “her servants,” SPTIY keri 
NITAY “our servants,’ as contrasted with als Noay and 
hrqay. | | 


Further, 2 sinks into z, according to the western pronunciation, 
in the simple forms of the segolates Va, sou; also in the 


forms w2tSXS (construct), aoard\, ou ikS, ani; 

in many forms of the Ist and 2nd pers. in the perf. of verbs x5, 
. ye 

as perf. Peal a (but Nestorian 4.8035), Pael cea and 

. MA oy y. B x é é : seer z 

had Chas etc. Similarly, 6 sinks into #, in ASN “if” 

(=aXN+4 als and, at least according to the western pronunciation, 


in the simple state of the segolates $oas, asp (eng a 
In the later Aramaic dialects there is a strong tendency to 


get rid of the diphthongs. Already in old Syriac we find i 
akh, with short a, for pal; LASS Lily, for Lélyd, lailya (aX.X); 
and another example of the same kind is As) (for ‘AY Dis 


but the modern Syrian says /it for AS; ka or tka (15)) for 


Iau); idk Q]) for JS and NTN, Lal and Ip]; 12645 


bathwa(th)é, “houses,” Zols “our houses”; and even tyokhva 
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for jases. So also, though to a less extent, in Mandaitic, 
} ° y 
where we find m> as well as nd (m5), and np for Aap 


as well as Aud. 

I will now say a few words on the different classes of 
supplementary vowels, especially in Hebrew. These, as is indi- 
cated by the term which I have just employed, do not belong 
to the original vocalisation of the word, but have been introduced 
at subsequent periods, to make the pronunciation of it easier by 
facilitating the utterance of a harsh consonant or of a combina- 
tion of consonants. 

(1) The so-called furtive pathach, which is inserted between 
a long or heightened vowel and the final gutturals 7M Y; as 


moss for éloh, Aram. NON, In, Arab. MM; yin for sér0', 


& 


Aram. NYT, Is, Arab. els MISA for tate Arab. ater 


INT for rill py L403; MID for mip, NMAD, 20s MPLAB for 


méshallen, i.e. mushallih; 7) for re’, rt. This sound is heard in 


the spoken Arabic of the present day, in such words as Coste 


re sutoh, : ee mamfurkh, - but it is not, 
ech ephe nths a gythe mah sy ety 
and never has been, written in this language or in Syriac, where 


we find only 00-5 LSS and the like. 


(2) The auxiliary fathach which is sometimes inserted 
between yorn and 3 or M at the end of a word. It is so 
slight in sound as not. even to effect the aspiration of the J or J. 


For example: AND, An, nyo, as well as nn, FMP? 
77") for IM}, as compared with iD", ney, el, 7, 


(3) The auxiliary vowel = im, ~, in various nominal and 
verbal forms, which is very little stronger than no. 2. For 


example, in segolate nouns: "Y), ANN, sb yu, 878, 78D, 
my), wp, byb, AyD, AZ, and in the dual termination DY— 
The auxiliary is actually wanting in such words as 9), bYyp 
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(also bYyp), SDT, NY, NY, And again, in the shortened 
imperfect or jussive of verbs a/b: any 5), by, ban), wm, 
N7), YT, TM; contrasted with MBY, TY, AWA, DEM, JDM, 
pwr, aw), and S'), where perhaps the final shéva may have 
once been slightly moveable, wayyifté, we-yérdé, etc. A some- 
what similar insertion of a short @ takes place in Mandaitic in 


the word INN for msl and in the plural suffix of the Ist pers. 


JSS for 247, as JNINDND our hands, INT our hands. Perhaps 
also in the pronoun of the 2nd pers. masc. ANIN, )ANIN. The 
vulgar Arabic has this auxiliary vowel, for example, in the 


ov ora Cv 


(pe 
segolates, oe subrh, oy rum, che SALT, hous, WAS, 
i 


ras nafrkh. 

(4) A guttural letter at the end of a toneless syllable often 
takes a very short vowel, when an ordinary consonant would 
remain vowelless. This vowel, which is represented in writing 
by a compound shévd, conforms in character to the preceding 
vowel. Thus: Toy? and pm, for Tis? and pim of the form 

Ses mele ‘— ae) 
Dop'; OMNI, OM and DIM, for DN, DM and DIN, 
of the forms S*opI, Grp and 2p; 73, TPA, for 7y3 and 
2 sips sii =) sm: =a TT Kos 
ibys. Examples to the contrary are: SDN’, DUN, SIS and 
ET, wnt, NBN}, wy, ooyn, “yt, joyD. | 
(5) The compound shéva spoken of under no. 4 frequently 


becomes a full short vowel, when the guttural is followed by a 
consonant with the shortest vowel (s#évd mobile). Thus 


with 50! compare Dy, for yy" 
=S\[= ol ia ai ee 
» pin? ” yim? ¥ Telia 


if FDNY x IBDN’), IBDN 
APN] SEEN» BBN 


a eS ce 
ES: stun gue ut 
» WUB » PMB» Foye 


but on the contrary observe such forms as pom, mMayny. 
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Of this supplementary vowel a far wider use is made in 
Aramaic. Thus in the Targums we find NMI) for XAITW, 


SOND for NOD; whilst in Syriac we may say Ludo, 
Veo pas, {akonn 2 RSS 15395 and Linde, for Lo,S0, 


nn 


VAo;20, fice VANuu3, 15303 and Linas; e151, 
and, GALT and UHM, for G13, GNayl) wAssi 


and W3318D. In Mandaitic this insertion is very general, the 
vowel w« being also occasionally employed, as NADIDN and 


Nn (1dsea5, ADM), NMI and NN} (14544); in the 
conjugation Ethpe‘el, the normal form is DDINY = 0032}. 


(6) Here, too, may find its place the prosthetic vowel, which 
is prefixed to a word to facilitate the pronunciation of an initial 
consonant which has weakened or lost its original vowel. Com- 
pare in Greek yé@és and éy@és, aoraipw and oraipw; Spanish 
escudo, escuela; French espére, esprit; Italian con tscienza, in 
Ispagna. In ancient Arabic this vowel is usually 7 or 7, as in 


Cywly 


the imperative al ule, Us; in ‘the verbal conjugations 


oe ee eee a © Ss Sg 


ral, ul, and Jaa ; in o! (for ee son, ae two, 


Se Ste 


Poe e a) wl name, etc. In the vulgar dialects hehe are far 


ae 


7G@re Ay AG ZO ae ee 


more numerous; e.g. (its) and Jsliil, for Juas and Jolis, 


2 


Pe an Fe 2 


eo rel for Eyre, etc. In Hebrew we find ¢, ¥, as in yITIN 
for yy, TIYSN for TIS, and perhaps a few more, such as 
dion and Ginny, JID, “BLN “measure.” In pnw the pros- 
thetic x, though enone by many of the Jews, has not been 
written. In Aramaic occur both it and |. Already in Biblical 


Aramaic we have MIN “knee,” in the Palestinian dialect 


45093]. In Syriac we find Ls} for HSA {unter for 
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WAS e 55, 1537 and rere for 1853, feos laa 9] for lads “street,” 
yey and —A-»| for jh» and aay iy aA »| for wis» or lbs, etc. 


n As036) the prosthetic vowel has been influenced by the 


27ue 


original vowel of the 5, as shewn in the Arabic &,. In the 


later dialects of Aramaic, examples of the prosthetic vowels 
become more and more numerous. 

(7) Different from this vowel is the likewise very short 
vowel which is occasionally prefixed in Hebrew and Aramaic to 
words beginning with a consonant and a full vowel. This 
addition may sometimes find its explanation in the harshness of 
the initial consonant, as when it is 9, %, or even 4); but in other 
cases even this reason is wanting. Examples in Hebrew are: 


DITMBIN “melons” (pal lorhs), nyayas “blains” or “small 


blisters” (JAaS@5 “bubbles” of water), DDIN “wings” of an 
army, DIPS “fetters,” poor probably the same as captandos, 
xaptadxos, which is also found in Arabic and Syriac; NDTIS 


a Persian coin, called by the Greeks Sapeveds’; WIN “a nut,” 


se ave. Noy probably from the Persian is géz; in Syriac 


8 
13) for te (Pers. jb where the | was doubtless once sounded, 
draza; in later dialects DIN for D7 “blood,” NDIDN “leaf,” for 
S590; Mand. NYDwy for NYDW “heaven,” NANENIN: for 
NANDNT “heights,” STeNPN “wool,” NTENPN “dust,” for the 
older 1;808 and lak. 


This.concludes what I have to say for the present upon the 
consonants and vowels of the languages with which we are 
dealing—Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac. I now proceed to treat 
of the different parts of speech, beginning with the pronouns, 


1 [In a Phoenician inscription of 96 B.c., recently found at the Piraeus, DID95 and 
D39357 seem to stand for dpaxmal.] 
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THE PRONOUNS. 


HERE let me call your attention, in the first place, to certain 
elements which enter into the formation of a great many of the 
pronouns, as well as of the demonstrative and other particles, of 
the Semitic languages. I can give these elements no better 
general or common name than that of demonstrative \etters or 
syllables. Their origin and precise original force are in most 
cases unknown to me; or, at all events, I can only make ‘such 
guesses at them as it is hardly worth while to lay before you 
just now, when you have need rather of facts than of specu- 
lations. The principal of these demonstrative letters, so far as 


regards the pronouns, are: & and 7, J and Nn, &Y, 3, L ia) al 
) and % We shall notice each of them more particularly as 
occasion requires in our survey of the pronouns. 


A. The Personal Pronouns. 


In treating of the personal pronouns I shall begin, for 
reasons which will afterwards become apparent, with the suffixed 
forms which we find appended to substantives in the singular. 

Of the Ist pers. sing. the fullest form in actual use is the 


Arabic .s~— aya, which is usually shortened, according to circum- 


7 Z et 


crv cy 
stances, into cs ya or og— % aS | whi, (and, cols. It is 


obviously identical with the Ethiopic P: ya, in 1@?IP: nafscya ; 
and with the Assyrian ya, in bit-ya “my house.” ‘This latter, 
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G y Seti Ws 

I am told, becomes 7 and in .certain cases a, as biti “my 
at = zs 

daughter,” abaa (for abiya), as well as abi and even aba, “my 


Der 7 Uno 


with which last compare such Arabic forms as a= oe 


Wer + 


y@bna ‘amma, \, \y ya rabba. The Hebrew form is, as you all 
of which the vad, though written, is no longer pro- 


father”; 


know, ‘=, 


nounced in Syriac: sp, ena SD. The intermediate step, no 


doubt, was the shortening of 7 into 7 which we find sometimes 


in old Arabic, especially in vocative forms like Qe, l, which in 


pause would be pronounced ~, \) ya rabb. The corresponding 
plural is in Arab, 4 7d@, sometimes shortened into wd; in Eth. 4: 
nd, in Assyrian nz or vii, Heb. 33, Aram. NJ, Syr. 7, as 25D, 


sID50, oN. These plural forms serve also to designate the 


accusative after a verb, and we have here evidently the same z 


7 


that appears in the suffix of the accusative sing., viz. Arab. ie 
niya or ni, Eth. 4: nz, Assyr. nz, Heb. 9}, Aram. J, Syr. 4 
n (the yad being suppressed). 

In the 2nd person we find a necessary distinction of gender 
introduced by the differentiation of the final vowel; the masc. 
form was originally, as in Arabic, oe kd, the fem. 3 £7. 


Identical with these are the Ethiopic nN: ka, TN: 47, and the 
Assyrian ka, kt. The corresponding Hebrew forms are 9 and 
"3, the latter generally abbreviated into 7: The Aramaic 


forms are Jy for the masc. and ¥}3 «+9 for the fem., but the yid 
Pe vy e z 
has become silent, yoo, mano SSO; so that these forms are 


identical with those of the vulgar Arabic, masc. @¢< af, or &, 


fem. e& or #7. The plurals were originally, as in Arabic, masc. 
D y; 5) 


ve 


= . ~ . . , 
kumi, shortened into kum, fem. kunna; Ethiopic AM: hemi 


/ . . . 
and 4: kén; Assyrian kunw or kun,of which the fem., according 
to analogy, should be &2va or kin. The Hebrew forms are 
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BS for im, fem. J2, but for the latter the fuller 7433 or 735 


sometimes occurs. The Aramaic forms are 3 (etep fem. evita) 
but D9 is also found in Biblical Aramaic (Ezra). 


In the 3rd person we have again a variation of vowels 


according to gender. The Arabic forms are, masc. » Au (with 


long vowel, though written defectively), which becomes y /z when 


preceded by an 2, as abii-hu, abi-hi; fem. \». The corresponding 


forms in Ethiopic are Ub: 27,4: Za. In Hebrew the masc. is 


$4, but also M~, ), which is nearly identical with the vulgar 


Arabic s~, pronounced w or 0, as in aS, also written ps. 


The Hebrew fem. is ™% and M_. In Aramaic the masc. is 


‘ 
FL O1_, fem. rt_ or. The corresponding plurals in Arabic 


wey 


are, masc. ,» /wmi, generally abbreviated um, which may be 


\ 
changed by the influence of a preceding z into Azmi or himz and 


s 


him; the fem. is _.» Aunna or inna. The Ethiopic has |fa: 


= 


homa and U4: hon. The Hebrew forms are, masc. on and D_, 


or, with final vowel, }_; fem. J (rarely [7) and ] 


” Tr 


, or, with 


final vowel, ses me kee rij__. In Aramaic we find Nn, on and 


oI; but in the Aramaic of Ezra also 63 pi. In contrast 
with these stand the Assyrian suffixes with initial 5; sing. masc. 
$u, fem. fa, plur. masc. Sanu or Sun, fem. stra or Sin. A similar 
form is found in one of the Himyaritic dialects, where the sing. 
masc. is written )D or D, pl. OD, whereas in the other we find 9 
and 9m; and traces of it exist in the modern Mehri, in which 
according to Maltzan, the sing. masc. is he, fem. es, plur. masc. 


hum, fem. senn. 


From a comparison of these various forms we may fairly 
assume the oldest shape of the suffixed pronouns actually 
known to us to be: 

W. L. 7 
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Ist sing. wa plurs 7a dual (only in Arabic) 
BE m. kumi _ 
2nd 4,0 10: ha EB ae 
en ey » £ kunna 
f 1, Hil m. sinu, humii a 
afd) y, Me Se, a Bs Ee, ie 
ben SA, » | sina, hunna 


I have put sz and Aw together in order to lay before you 
two alternatives; viz. (1) a may be identical with s#, initial s 
having passed into #, just as in Sanskrit compared with Persian, 
or Greek compared with Latin; or (2) s# and wz may spring 
from different demonstrative letters s and 4, a point to which 
we shall have to recur hereafter. 

From these suffixed pronouns zya, ka and hi, we obtain, by 
prefixing the demonstrative syllable az (3), the three pronouns 
aniya, anka and anhii. The syllable av,—itself a compound of 
SN and 3,—we may regard as a sort of demonstrative particle 


a 
GE e 


or interjection, akin probably to the Arabic ||, .,), Hebrew 


Ww 
1, mam, Syriac =! and Ethiopic Ay: in Ayn: cnt kemil, 
“en vobis = accipite.” 

The third of these pronouns, az, appears but rarely as an 
independent word. I would instance the Talmudic }7'N, fem. 


TN, possibly assimilated from JN, TIN, with the first 
vowel weakened from a to z At any rate, the plural forms, 
which are without assimilation, are IAIN, WIN, for WAIN, 
PIPN, In Syriac too we find 3], Pol: assimilated for 


eos}, ou, Otherwise these forms are used as ee for 
example, in Hebrew, 343_, as W373, assimilated 33_, fem. 


ass and also in the re RE dices. as Mand. amy or 
3, fem. Pa eat Dalm, 7, ma 

The same is the case with the second of the above pronouns, 
anka, which appears in Hebrew only as a suffix, eg. 2PAN 
(from pn, Jerem. xxii. 24), usually with assimilation ig 
in Mand. Qe fem. Nene. 


The first of these three forms, azzya, is found, however, with 
slight modifications in most of the Semitic languages. What its 
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origin may be, I can hardly pretend to explain, unless we 
connect it with a demonstrative root 2, “this,” also found in the 
Indo-European languages, in which case anz-zya would literally 
mean behold this one or this one here, as a designation of the 
speaker. This would still, however, leave the final element 
ya or @ unaccounted for. 

In Hebrew the form azzya appears almost intact in ‘JN, 


in pause, with fuller vowel, ‘IX In the other languages the 


vs 
older form is more or less obscured: Arabic, \j\ ad, with short 
@ in both syllables, dialectically aud, in pause dua and anih; 
Ethiopic likewise At: dvd; J. Aram. NIN (TSN Bibl.) or NIN, 


Syriac ie] ena or nd. Similarly in the younger dialects: Tigré 
AT: and, Tigrifia Ay: ané or Ai: and, Amharic Ay! ove; Mand. 
NIN, modern Syriac Ly. As the proper plural of *‘J8 we may 
regard \JN (Jerem. xlii. 6, kéthibh), to which, among the later 


Uw 


dialects, the Amharic offers a parallel in the form ea. I may 


add that in Arabic, Ethiopic and Syriac this pronoun is liable 


to considerable mutilation. In Arabic we find wl an, and 


likewise in Ethiopic, when followed by the particle mh: sa, A7n: 
an-sa. In Syriac the first syllable is liable to be elided under 


certain circumstances, whence arise such forms as 1] 1S5, ss, 
Liss, and finally, dropping the last vowel, ee Hence in 
modern Syriac the verbal form of the present, Ist pers. sing. 
OD T end, ps I repair. 


There is, however, another form of the pronoun of the Ist 
pers. sing., which we must endeavour to explain, namely that 
which is found in Assyrian, Hebrew and Phoenician. Here the 
first demonstrative basis, az, has been strengthened by the 
addition of a second, ak or ak, which I take to be compounded 


of & and 7) and to be akin to such words as N5, lo, ehere. 
m5 “thus, here, now,” 3 “that,” N37 “here,” AIX “how,” etc. 


As the oldest form I venture to write azdkiya or anadki, whence 


=a 
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in Assyrian andku (Haupt, anak), in which the 2nd syllable 
must surely be long, as the corresponding Hebrew form is 


958, in pause ‘5N. The Hebrew has preserved the vowel of 
Onl ee 7 


the last syllable in a purer state than the Assyrian. On the 
Moabite stone it appears as IN, probably pronounced andkh ; 
whilst in Phoenician inscriptions we also find 738, which in the 
ears of Plautus sounded like anéch. I may remind you in 
passing that the Egyptian pronoun was also anek, enek, and the 
Coptic anon. The form @w, without the prefix az, is employed 
in Assyrian as an enclitic with the force of the substantive 
verb, e.g. sarraku “I am king,” rabbaku “I am great,” stkaraku 


“T am manly”; thus corresponding to the use of 1 for LI 


in Syriac. 
The corresponding plural form is still more remarkable: 
Assyr. anint, nint, ninu for anthni, anant, Heb. N38, Phoen. 


JTS. Here then 3 of the singular has interchanged with Ff 


SGs 


(as in sn, joo», compared with a&s, loaaiso compared with 
DTH AN), and the vowel has been shortened in the shut 
syllable: The last syllable of the word, 93, is probably short- 


ened from 4J&, the plural form of ‘JN, which we mentioned 
above. This plural MIN, abbreviated in Hebrew itself into 


433, is found, in some shape or other, in nearly all the Semitic 


v Cs cS os 


dialects. Arabic: wsu> vulgar wt nehne, nehn, Gat ahne in 


Egypt zhna. Ethiopic: 44: xchna, Tigré nahna, Tigrifia 
néhna. Syriac, with an additional demonstrative 2 at the end, 


y 


vey y 
Sus), commonly 153, which is shortened in pronunciation 
A f y ° Mi y, e 2 
into van, as in Lav iso}. Also ast bap with prosthetic vowel, 


whence in modern Syriac a! and peel but also akhnokhun 
200.144] (with a curious assimilation to the pronoun of the 


and pers, akhtokhun accAun}), In Samaritan we also find the 


form jTIS, whilst in the Palestinian dialect of Syriac, ous}, 
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and in the modern Syriac of Ma‘lila, wot| anah, the final z has 
vanished. Jewish Aramaic forms are NJMIN and NIA}; but in 


several dialects the guttural has been elided, whence in the 
Talmud }3N, in Samaritan JIN, in Mandaitic PIN (even for 


anan), and in Palestinian Syriac ti and more commonly ale 
Likewise in Assyrian, as above mentioned, anénz, néni or nénu. 
On reviewing what I have said about the pronoun of the 
Ist pers. sing, you may think that much of it is very pre- 
carious and doubtful; in particular that the derivations which I 
have ventured to suggest of the forms ‘JX and aS are very 


far-fetched ; that ‘JN can hardly be compounded with a demon- 
strative particle or interjection, '+(3+§), and 995 with two 
= im: 


words of that class 1+(3+)+(3+N). In reply I can only 
point to the history of the pronominal forms in other languages, 
for instance the Romance. Whence comes the French ce? In 
some cases it appears in the modern language as ce¢, for which 
the older form is ces¢. But cest is identical with the Italian 
questo, which springs from eccu isto, i.e. eccum tstum, i.e. ecce eum 
zstum! Even the English / is but the last remnant of zch or 2k, 
ego, eyo, eyov, Sanskrit akam, all pointing to an original agham 
or agam, which has been supposed to be made up of three 
elements, @ + gha (or ga) + m, the first of which is either the 
demonstrative root a “this,” or else a mutilation of ma; whilst 
the second is a particle, identical with the Greek ye, and the 
third, in all probability, another demonstrative letter. 


I pass on to the pronoun of the 2nd person in its inde- 
pendent form. Here the demonstrative syllable az is prefixed, 
not to the syllable fa, but to ¢a. Both these syllables are, 
it seems likely, also of a demonstrative character, and admit 
of being explained in one of two ways. Either (1) fa is a 
mere variety of fa (compare tis Ti with Sanskrit u@-k7-s “nemo,” 
ki-m “what?” guis, guid); or (2) they spring from different 
demonstrative letters, £ and ¢ The one of these we have 


already mentioned as lying at the root of 15, mek ‘3, and 


similar words; whilst the other gives birth to various forms, 
of some of which we shall have to treat presently. If so, the 
pronoun of the 2nd person designates the individual spoken 
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to as a “this” or “here,” in contradistinction to the more 
remote “that” or “there” of the 3rd person. In the Indo- 
European languages the same element seems to lie at the root 
of both pronouns, for Sanskrit zvam, 1.e. tu-am, “ thou,” differs 
only in its vowel from ¢a, the base of the demonstrative pronoun 
tat, in Greek To. 

The oldest form of this pronoun known to us in Semitic 


a 
Pee Lo) 7s OF 


is the Arabic & 5\ azta, with its fem. ai anti, dual le i3\, 


“s 
WOR G veg 


plur. masc. ,4i| antumit, shortened antum, and fem. . 0) 
antunna. The dual is found in Arabic only, and has disap- 
peared from its vulgar dialects, in which the forms in use are 
enta or ent (Egypt. ite), ent or enti (Egypt. ity, enty), entum or 
enti (Egypt. zzti). Almost identical with these are the Ethiopic 
At: anta, anti, antémil, anten, which appear in Tigré as azta, 
anti, antim, and in Amharic as anta, antyz or anty, plur. anti. 
But in Tigrifia they have been displaced by the compound 
Brn: nésskha, fem. néess*khi, plur. néssatkiim, néssatkén, by 
assimilation for 2éfs°khd, etc. 

In Assyrian and Hebrew zz have been assimilated into ¢z 
The Assyrian forms are attd, atti, plur. masc. attinu, (fem., 
according to analogy, az¢iza). In Hebrew the masc. sing. is 


MAN, in pause FAN or MAN; but the shorter MN, até or att, 


also occurs, Num. xi, 15; Deut. v. 24, and in some other 
passages in the Kéthibh, e.g. Ps. vi. 4; Job i. 10; Eccles. vii. 22. 
Its fem. is AN, which occurs sometimes in the Kéthibh, viz. 


Judges xvii. 2; 1 Kings xiv. 2; 2 Kings iv. 16, 23, and viii. I; 


Jerem. iv. 30; Ezek. xxxvi. 13; but it has been almost sup- 
planted by the shorter FN, adteé or azz, in pause AN: The plur 


masc. is DAN, with & for wi; the fem. is MIAN, sometimes written 
TIAS and AIAN; but the shorter JAN & JAS is found in Ezek, 
Xxxiv. 31, and with assimilation of the ” to a following 7, in 
Ezek. xiii. 20, nT DIS TUN (observe Ezek. xxxiii. 26, 
mayin ney for ony, and fenieh XXXV. I, 1371/2 nie for 
pore. 
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In Biblical Aramaic and the Targtims we find both the 
primitive and the assimilated forms, AAIX, FIN, AN, fem. AN, 
plur. masc. PAIS, PAS, fem. PAIN, TIN: In Syriac the x, 
though written, is never pronounced, and the final ?@ of the fem. 


‘4 


sing. has also been dropped, A351, Ly H oda}, As| The 
forms of the later dialects are in some cases such as we should 


naturally expect; e.g. Samaritan AMN or AN, fem. ‘MN, plur. 
PAS, JAN; Palestinian Syriac, Z|, fem. 42}, plur. o2| and 
elu}, coals But in others there are points worthy of remark. 
For instance, in Mandaitic, instead of 7 and ¢ being assimilated, 
a short @ is inserted between them, DN3N, plur. JANIS. Again, 


Ss 7 
in the vulgar Syriac of Ma‘lila, we find ra ach or 4» ach, with 


achkhun or oo, hachun, where ¢ has been 
’ 


\ 


=e 


the plur. ost 
softened into zy, ch, as in Laide (|Atu,S), Lolo (1233), lols 
(15d). The modern Nestorian or eastern forms are A3} at or 


Al attin, the latter with a curious appendage; and not less 


strange are the plurals Ohon| and acchn|, which can only be 
explained as having arisen under the influence of the Ist pers. 
| or ton |, whilst conversely the form of the Ist person 
2201s must have owed its birth to this falsely formed 
nok]. 

The separate pronouns of the Ist and 2nd persons have, 
as we have seen, received a demonstrative increment at the 
beginning; with the pronoun of the 3rd pers. the reverse 
apparently is the case. The Assyrian 57, fem. Sz, and the 
corresponding Syriac oon, fem. a may perhaps never have 


had any such increment; but it is, I think, otherwise with the 
Hebrew and Arabic singulars. In Hebrew these forms, with 
the ancient and necessary difference of vowels, are NIM, fem. 
x’. Now some scholars believe that the aleph is a mere 


orthographic sign, like the Arabic e/if in the 3rd pers. plur. 
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Sy Paes 


of the verb, |,).4+, which is occasionally found even in Hebrew 
(N}D547 Josh. x. 24; NIIN Isaiah xxviii. 12). In this view 

AME > 
I can hardly concur, because the words are written with this 


aleph in the oldest documents we possess, such as the Moabite 
stone (masc. NT O34 WON") and the sarcophagus of Eshmun‘azar, 


king of Sidon (masc. N3 DN “that man,” fem. NT na>non 
“this kingdom”). Had the original sounds been merely “a and 
hi, we should have found on such monuments \M and ‘7. 
I conclude, therefore, that the words must have sounded origi- 
nally something like A#-a and fi-a, with the addition of a 
demonstrative @ at the end. This will seem less improbable 
to you, when you are told that the modern Syrian forms from 


oo1 6 and «am 4, by the addition of |m, another demonstrative 


\o1 on (loom) 74, | uM Za, “that,” “yonder.” That Plautus 
heard the Phoenician word pronounced as /y only proves that 
the Carthaginians, like the Jews, had gradually let this additional 
sound drop, although they retained the symbol of it in writing. 

I have said nothing to you as yet of the use of N)M for the 
fem. gender in Hebrew, because I do not believe in its existence. 
The distinction of the vowels in NIF and NT, sz and si, is just 


as primitive and essential as in anta, anti and ka, ki. I am 
aware that NT takes the place of NM in various passages of the 
Pentateuch; but in old Hebrew Mss. } and ° are very much 
alike, and the Masorets have done well to regard N)7 as nothing 
but a clerical error, and to substitute for it the correct N'7’. 
The same pretended archaism may be found in the famous 
Babylonian codex of the Prophets published by Strack, eg. 


Hosea ii. 4, XM (i.e. NYA), Joel iv. 1, NINA (Le. NIM) 


To proceed. The same primitive difference of the vowels 
and the same affixed syllable are to be found in Arabic, although 


slightly obscured, since /i-’a and fhi-’a have become hiiwa r 


and hiya cs? In Ethiopic these words have received a further 


™ 


1 (Cf. Kuenen, Ondezrzoek, 2nd ed. vol. i. (Leyden, 1887), § 16 and n. 7, who 
rightly refers the origin of the error to the old seriptio defectiva NN, for SYD and NA 
alike.] 
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increment at the end, and in consequence have suffered a slight 
curtailment at the beginning. The forms in actual use are 
OA: weet, fem. RAL: y2°tz, which have obviously lost an 
initial 47 and #7 on account of their having been lengthened by 
the syllable ¢z# and ¢z I find the same increment in the 
Assyrian demonstrative swati, “this,” fem. Saati or Sati [Del. 
Stati], and in another form in sasw#, fem. Sa@sz, Sasa, as also in 
haga-sti (Del. ag@su), which last is found mainly in inscriptions 
of the Persian period. Sz seems to be only a weakening of #2, 
just as in Greek the pronoun ¢#, Doric tv, became ov; or THwWEpov 
(to-day), tHTes (this year) became onmepoyv and oftes; or the 
nominal terminations Tus, TLos, Tra, TUYN, passed into ots, cLos, ola, 
auvyn (és, TAOVGLOS, yepovaia, diKavocvvy). Indeed it seems 
possible that ¢# is the oldest form of the pronoun of the 3rd 
pers. in Semitic, of which s# and 4 are successive weakenings. 

We have then the following forms of the pronoun of the 
3rd person. 


singular plural dual 
Assyr. m. si Sanu, suinu-tu, Siunut 
Pass Sina 
Arab. m. ya (vulg. Eg. ad a (Eg. kum and huma) Led 


s 


hhitwa .») 
os: 


f. = (vulg. Eg. oe 


hiya ey) 


” 


Eth. m. OAK: wa APYE: Sminti or 
DATE: we’ ctomii 
f PAK: ye ett AAYVE: Cmanti or 
OAT: we eton 
Heb. m.Ni7 (Pb. 89) 87, DT 
£ SY (Ph.NA) TA 
J. Ar. m. 815 17, pM; PIN 
a PIN 
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singular plural 
Syr. m. on at a3] 
f, oo Satara 
Talm. m. 8 AS 
£ oN IN 
Mand. m. §7 yn 
f ym pon 


After what I have already said, in this and former lectures, 
very few of these forms call for any further remark. I need 


vey c 


only add, [I think, that , sd, vulgar Egypt. hum, huma, 
mda, OF, and 97, Wen, are really identical, the last being 


strengthened by an additional demonstrative element, as is 
also the case with AYE: and ANYH:: The Talmudic forms - 
JAYS and ‘7S (for PSS and }J)'N) shew us that the double 
z of the Chaldee, Syriac and Mandaitic is an assimilation of wh, 
the syllable zn, en, hen being, as I formerly stated, an interjec- 
tional or demonstrative element prefixed to the pronoun. The 


simple on and uo1 of the old Syriac have entirely disappeared 


in the modern language; and in the modern dialects of Ethiopia 
the place of this pronoun has been usurped by later compounds. 
Thus in Tigrifia, éssi#, fem. néssé, plur. masc. xéssatom, fem. 
néssaton, for néfsi, etc.; and in Amharic, ACM: ¢érs#, fem. 
ACHP: erscwa, plur. ACATO: ersatyaw, or with a further 
assimilation AfL: ssw, etc., from CAM: recs, “head.” 

On the formation of the plurals of the personal pronouns, 
I shall make some additional remarks when I come to treat 
of that subject in relation to the noun and verb. Meantime 
I pass on to the other classes of pronouns. 


B. The Demonstrative Pronouns. 
From the pronoun of the 3rd person, by prefixing the 
demonstrative particle or interjection 44, in vulgar Arabic 4, 
we get the compound pronoun /da-hii. This appears in the 
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Talmitd as NV, fem. N77, plur. wI7 (for )AINA)- The 
word is often wrongly pointed NII, NIT, whereby it is 
confounded with the Hebrew S377, NW, which is of a totally 
different origin, viz. by assimilation for soba. In Mandaitic 


the same word exists in the singular, JANA, YONM, without any 
corresponding plural. In Syriac the second % was elided, and 
the syllables 4a-i, h@-z, contracted into on haw, on hay or hoy, 
plur. ReKlon hanniin, an hannén (for ha-en-hin, ha-in-hén). 
In the Palestinian dialect we also find the singular forms ola, 
oci; fem. alo, um, but not the plural. In modern Syriac 


the corresponding words are om aw, 01 ay, often written and 


pronounced 6], of, uo], o and Z with the plur. ..3] dvi (from 


_the old fem. 101), shortened into ‘ an and d an. From this 
is formed another pronoun by the addition of the particle 
la at the end, to designate a more remote object; “that,” 
“yonder,” viz. la on (lo on), 0d, fem. ln ol, 2a. The x 
which we have found in the plurals ann, 37, etc., seems to 
appear in the singular in the Assyrian ann, “this,” whether 


we regard it as merely =an+hu, or as=a+in+hi. The forms 
given by the grammarians are: 


sing. masc, azz (fem. aznat), (annit) 
plur. masc. annitu fem. annatu, annitu, 
with another plural form, perhaps of both genders, aunz or anné. 
In vulgar Arabic of Egypt the forms corresponding to 
NAT, N77, IN, are still used with the original interjectional 
a ae sr 
a es 99 = ZS CLE 2) ee bee Py ay : 
force: aho, “there he is,’ dz, “there she is,” a@um or ahom, 
“there they are.” 


A very large number of demonstrative pronouns have their 
source in the cognate letters d and 4, in juxtaposition with 
which we often find 2, Zand z. You will remember that Aram. 


3 a= Arab. 5 dh, 8=Eth. Heb. Assyr. 2; and that Aram. N¢= 
Arab. «+» th, p= Eth. ri: s, Assyr. £, Heb. w sh. 
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One of the simplest of these pronouns is the Arabic \3, fem. 


res a 
o a g 


Gey ee er er lake e) or 2¥}, often written plene er 2y,S. 


The corresponding forms in vulgar Arabic are da@ or dé, fem. d, 
plur. J. dal or dol, dola, doli (which seems to arise from 
a combination of the singular with the ancient plural). In 
Ethiopic we have the same word in the form ‘}: zé,fem.H: 24, 
plur. Atk: edi, fem. AA: cla. Its Hebrew equivalent is MM, 


fem. AN}, for zé¢, shortened into AT and JY, plur. ON (1 Chron. 
xx. 8, generally with the art. O37), nby. The Phoenician 


forms are, as might be expected, very similar; viz. } for both 
genders (perhaps with a difference of pronunciation, sé, 27) ; 
fem. also PY}, in Plautus sytZ; plur. SN, in Plautus zy. The 
form 3&, which also occurs in Phoenician, has been regarded as 
equivalent to the Hebrew AIM; but the article in Phoenician 


is the same as in Hebrew, and } does not take the article in 
Phoenician even when the preceding substantive is defined 
(7 JW and F “ywin). I prefer therefore to consider the aleph 


in }% as merely prosthetic. The very curt form of the word 7 
might readily lead to such a vowel being prefixed; and we find 
some support for this idea in the modern Ethiopic or Tigrifia 
form AH: fem. AH:: In the later Hebrew of the Mishnah we 


have masc. [T, fem. YF (20 or 27), plur. x. In Assyrian it is 


curious to find the form with 7 in the singular as well as the 
plan; 

sing. masc. 2//u fem. wdlat 

plur. masce. adliitu fem. 2llitu’. 


By appending a demonstrative 7 to the masculine, we obtain 

: Nur : ‘ x : : BA 

the common J. Aram. form tT, J, emphatic 7, NJ, with its 
a> ye) 


simple fem. 74, NJ, and its plur. pow . The corresponding 
7 T en! 
' [The latter only in the Pentateuch, where it is probably to be viewed as a mere 
scriptio defectiva (sn) as in Phoenician. Cf. Kuenen wf seprva. In any case Syn 
. oot 
is younger than nwa, final 1 being readily lost in Hebrew, as in YY=NYI,] 


* [The feminines are not recognised by Delitzsch.] 
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Phoenician forms are }} and N}; and in certain Aramaic dialects 
(Egypto-Aram., Nabathean) these words appear as NJ} and NY. 
An Ethiopic form, with further demonstrative increment, is 


HYE: scnti, fem. Ht: sazi, plur. AYR: ellontii, fem. AVE: 


ellantit. 


For the sake of still So Se hi is prefixed to these 
| 


forms, giving in Arabic Ee fem. sda or foes ib la, plur. 


Wy or Ya and vulgarly #a@da, fem. hdd7, plur. ha@daul, and in 


Africa hadiim. In Egypt, with somewhat of the original inter- 
jectional force, ad, “this here.” The corresponding Aramaic 
words vary considerably in form according to the dialects. 
In the Targtims and the Talmid we find Walak fem. NW 


(or N'Y), plur. pow and eau (less correctly pronounced won 
and yom); and similarly in the Palestinian dialect <2201 or 


Qo, fem. ba (hadeé for hada), plur. Noh In Mandaitic } has 


generally taken the place of 7; JIN, fem. NINT, plur. Onn. 
NTN however occurs, as also the compound \J*7W = ae 


ener, Int Pan: The ordinary Syriac forms are Lia, fem. 

ba, plur. Gy: Of these, la stands for NIJ, and ba is 
A ed te 

weakened from ban, which occurs in the combination waar 

(for 301]907). Shorter forms are oO, for 14, and 301. Flere 

too must be placed the Talmudic [77 or }N, which latter is 


also found in Samaritan. Here & has taken the place of 7, 
whilst the aspirated J dh is represented only by the aspira- 
tion #. This gradual elision of the d, combined with the 
ordinary dropping of the final ~, enables us to explain the 
common Talmudic forms °N7, fem. NO, plur. *37 or %37, 


as corruptions of Io, 87, and yon. The modern Syriac 
words are very similar, viz. lay aha or } a, plur. Ls anne. lay 


springs from the fem. ba, the original aspirated @ (dh) being 
represented, as in JI, by an 4; # having been gradually 
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dropped, @’@ has been contracted into @. Dialectically the forms 


yf} yah are also used, both from }7. 


Now if to these series of pronouns we append the letter ‘7, 
we obtain another series, generally designating more distant 
objects. 

The simplest of these is the J. Aram. J or 1D), tear 77, 
plur. TON, which are formed from ]4, NT and pow. The 
Palestinian dialect exhibits the plural in the form yo SOT. 
By prefixing 2@ we arrive at the Talmudic PN, fem. 3, plur. 
37 or 30, and the Mandaitic 787 (masc. and fem.), plur. 
TINT, which are contractions for 7, Nm, and 30H. 
Here too the Syriac varieties ywoXo, fem. yar, find their 
place; the former of which may perhaps be compounded with a 
form corresponding to the Mishnaic bw. As for wQ401 (450), 
which is always masc., it is probably not a mere variation of 
yoo, but a different compound, viz. from Qn and yo. 
In Arabic the corresponding pronoun is ity fem. 6, hus, 


a 
ieee: oe 


plur. HY, or SY, 1. The Arabs have, however, regarded the 


suffixed «ss as being the pronoun of the 2nd person, and hence, 
though Wo is commonly used in speaking to two or more per- 


sons of both sexes, it is also permitted to use Go in addressing 


2 


a Cvwy Dwr 


a woman, loS\4 in speaking to two, and asia or sie in speaking 


to several, according to their sex. The vulgar forms, at least in 
North Africa, are G3 dak, fem. Chis dik, plur. 56 aik. 


In Egypt we find, with the addition of Ad, the forms aikha 
(masc. fem.) and dud (masc.); and these may be still further 
strengthened by appending the pronoun of the 3rd pers., masc. 
dukhauwa, masc. fem. adikhaiya, plur. masc. fem. dukhamma. 
The Ethiopic presents us with this augmented pronoun in 
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the form ‘Hi: shi, fem. AgTH: entehi, plur. AM: lckii. 
Here the fem. is remarkable, but we shall speak of it when 
“we come to the simple relative form A4T: Sta. 

These pronouns again may be heightened by the accession 
of a fresh demonstrative syllable. Thus in Chaldee we find 
j23 for both genders, with additional x. The Ethiopic presents 


us with a form with additional 2a, viz. Ht’E: schweti or HE: 
stktu, fem. Aya: entakii, plur. AAR: elckweti or AVE: 


RS ee 


elitktu. The Arabic prefixes /d@ in the form al, fem. Duly, 


a 
Shes? 


ils, plur. OI, \_a; which are much used in the vulgar 


— 
734 


dialects, Din . hadah, ys hadtk, plur. CO) 5p h@ul@ik, or in 


North Africa yin haduk. From hadak seems to arise, by 
elision of the d, the form G\» hak, used by the Bedouins; just as 


| 
\as Adda, in combination with the article ’a/, becomes “al, which 


a ‘Cr CG 


is used for all numbers and genders, as Liles, le, 


-G 7 eNOS ee 


esl, oj, Ids. Another strengthened form in old 


Arabic is Prue where the letter 7 has been inserted between 


2 


jg and W); its fem. is Gi, by contraction for G3. Peculiar 


to the Mandaitic is the word ANNINM (masc. and fem.), plur. 
masc. PANINT, fem. PONINT. Here it seems tolerably clear 
that we have again the prefixes NM and }’N, contracted into 
JN, and the suffixes of the 3rd person; but it is not so easy to 
say what is represented by the letters TX, unless we admit 
Noeldeke’s suggestion that they are identical with ny’, the 


Aramaic form of FX. 


Finally, under this head, we have a few demonstratives that 
are formed by means of the prefix N z. Here I mention first, 


though somewhat doubtfully, the Talmudic pronoun TS, fem. 
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YN; doubtfully, I say, because it may also be explained, as I 
A abore by assimilation from IS, ITS, This latter view 
is countenanced by the plurals AYN, IN, The forms 373 
and ww), representing the substantive verb, seem to be fresh 
compounds of the demonstrative z and TN, IS; e.g. y73 ND 
‘what it is,” Yu NIN “it is LY m3 N23 Dey “they are 


perfectly righteous men.” More certain examples of this for- 
mation with prefixed z are "XN (for JT), fem. NTN ; and 
TPS, plu IDS, 

To designate a definite pronominal accusative, especially of 
a somewhat emphatic kind, we find in the Semitic languages a 
peculiar word joined with the pronominal suffixes. In Ethiopic 
this is NP: zd, a word regarding the origin of which various 
conjectures have been hazarded, but which I am inclined to 
think finds its source in the demonstrative 2, to which we have 
so often referred. From this are formed, with the usual pro- 
nominal suffixes, kiya-ya, kiya-ka, etc. By the weakening of 5 
into | (of which I gave some examples in a former lecture), we 


= 


Y 


obtain the Arabic dialectic form Lap. From this it is but a step 


7 


o 


to the common Arabic \\ za, which is used precisely like 


its Ethiopic equivalent, and appears in Tigrifia in the contracted 
form of A: Z, denoting self, as AR: we, Ain: tkha, AP: wi. In 
the other Semitic languages this word takes the feminine termi- 
nation az or ¢, probably appended to it in order to bring out 
more strongly the abstract idea of occitas (if I may use such a 
word) ; and in these languages its range of use is considerably 
wider than in Arabic and Ethiopic. Hence we get, in the first 
place, the Phoenician FX, which was doubtless pronounced 
in the earlier stages of the language zyath or iyath; for other- 
wise the * would not have been inserted in writing, as is almost 
invariably the case in the older inscriptions. In the inscriptions 
of later date, however, we find MN, and Plautus heard the word 
pronounced yt. The Aramaic forms seem to be shortened from 


the Phoen:, viz, Syr, Aa, Chald. mm"; less. correctly 7 These 
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are used not only as a sign of the definite accus., 1:0 Aoms;,5 


133] doo Lites AL In; but also as a substantive, signify- 
. Do ¥ bg n Wi ? ” 
ing self, e.g. TALN W70leso9 on “he who knows himself, 
{a5 Zas\» “free-will”; and likewise in the Palestinian dia- 
lects and in Samaritan to form demonstratives, as in the phrases 
ND) muy “on that same day,” NAY ma “in that same 


year, » Loop. oi.© “at that same time,” om Aa] a2 (os 
“that man is a thief,” b "37 xb 5 yan ib ue! Pa “this ts of 
use to me, those are not.” In this way we may best explain the 


Mandaitic demonstrative spoken of above, MANINMT (masc. and 
fem.), NIN, NING, where MN is probably =, Simi- 


larly in Hebrew ya@zh was further altered into ah, whence, by the 
usual change of @ into 0d, resulted the common form d¢/, TiN. 
In close connection with a following word this d¢2 was shortened 


into th, just as from nwn3 and ney we get ‘nvnd and 


pny, Next, 0th was Tenet into &th “TN, as in DAN for 
attiim; and finally this "AN was heightened by the tone into é¢/, 
MX, In later Hebrew, perhaps under the influence of the sur- 
rounding Aramaic dialects, MIN came to be used, like nm, as a 


demonstrative: DIT IMN2, AY AMiNd, tnix {6 aw» «that 
one sat down,” sie BINA Snix Dt. In Assyrian I find a 


word attw, which seems to be nearly connected with ya and 
oth, for example in such phrases as attia abiia “my father” 
(“mon pere a moi”), zirvya attiia “my family” (YN), dindata 
attua “my laws” (}%), dita attunu “our house,” sa la tptallahii 
abiya wa attua “who revere (M75) not my father and me.” 
Schrader also regards as cognate with yath the words yadz and 
ast, in such phrases as yati Nabiinahid Susibanni, “as for me, 
Nabunit, save (3}'”) thou me”; and again, sa la iplahii abiitiya 
a asi la tsbati nir sarritiya, “who did not fear my fathers, 
and, as regards me, did not take up the yoke of my rule.” 
These words yat@ and dasé¢ he explains as made up of ya + 
a+ td or Si, ie. ya for yath, a suffix of the Ist pers. and 
a further demonstrative ¢2 or s7. Sayce, however, gives a differ- 


Wa I, 8 
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ent explanation of both words, so that we are evidently on 
unsafe ground. Even the Hebrew WjN has been explained in a 
manner different from that which I have just suggested to you, 
for some scholars have regarded it as a substantive, nearly equi- 


SLA 


valent in form and meaning to the Arabic ¢ | “sign” or “mark,” 
“form” or “body,” thus identifying it with the word Mis (for nix or 


ns), or else assuming’a form FIN or AYN, from the construct 


state of which (MN or MIX) MW might be derived by con- 
traction. 


Before quitting the demonstrative pronouns, I will say a 
few words regarding the definite article, which really belongs to 
this class of words. Its original form was, in all probability, 


bs, a compound of #@ and /, nearly in the sense of the Latin 
dle, connected with the adverbs axon “away, “beyond,” and 
son “here,” “hither.” In Hebrew ie 7 was assimilated to all 
following letters; and when the doubling wholly ceased to 
be audible, the loss of it was compensated by the heightening of 
the vowel into d@ 7+, as in WNT, WT, Vata UNIT, on which 
and other modifications of the article see your Hebrew gram- 


mars. In Phoenician its form is the same as in Hebrew, but it 
is not so frequently used as in the latter language, e.g. } IDWH 
(Of i) aoe, t We) LOL MT We, ST DIN for DINN 
S197, ST ASS for SAA nsw. 

The Arabs ordinarily weakened the initial § to &, but re- 
stricted the assimilation of the final 7 to a following dental, sibi- 
lant or liquid (the so-called solar letters UP Ux j) OD oes 


4 2 le sue 


o IEE) OGL, Jasdl, Gyaall, but oth Chen, 
poet (Ww) eG cnn. In Egypt this assimilation is 


nowadays extended to ~ and W), as eg-gaszar, eg-cuma “ Fri- 
c 


day,” ek-kull, ek-kenise “church.” The letter 7, however, though 
assimilated in pronunciation, is always written. The Arabian 
Bedouins are still said to retain the old pronunciation Aad, saying 
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has-sanah instead of as-sanah, ARM, Generally speaking, how- 


ever, the initial e/Zf is regarded as so weak in sound that it 
“uno vf 


suffers elision whenever another word precedes, e.g, GboS| 5 


Bro 


abu ’'l-malki, not abi al-maliki, wl! S fi’n-ndsi, not fi an- 
Nast, Nm an) JE 2ala’r-rajulu, not kala ar-rajulu, Fl pal we lk 
Ralati’l-mar'atu, not kalat al-mar atu, Indeed it was at times 
dropped altogether and only the 7 sounded, and this is common 
at the present day, e.g. dahmar “red,” liswid “black,” lazhar, the 
“Azhar” mosque, letnén “the two.” 

In Ethiopic there is no definite article, and the same appears 
to be the case in Assyrian. The Aramaic dialects labour under 
the same deficiency, but make up for it by appending to the 
noun the demonstrative 4@ or @, which appears in writing as an 
aleph; thus SJ, ia NASD, [Ai.am. With this we 
may compare the postpositive ez and ef of the Scandinavian 
tongues, derived from an older zzz and z¢ (e.g. Danish Mand, 
Manden; Hus, Huset), of which we shall have to make mention 
again hereafter. More to our present purpose, however, is the 
Himyaritic suffixed , e.g. in J7319 “this monument” or “tablet,” 
| yaaa | pas | piss | yapn | osm | 132 | waaay | mS syiy 
or in JDOwD “this stone,” | Sym | 37y | y281) 73 | NAyon 
| Dow | anny | ‘3p. The words mee) and wok are appa- 
rently contractions of {7731 and mown, as seems to result 
from such forms as | J7)J75M9 | }’3 “between these two towers” 
or “castles,” | wna | bya “the lords of these two houses,” 
ys “ this house of ours” (where the } is the suffix of the rst 
pers. plur.”). Often the demonstrative pronoun ial fem. My, is 
prefixed to such words, as }JJ1/ 7. 

1 [This statement rests on a misconception: druwsl stands for drud\ sola. 
Nold.] 

2 Other examples are: JOD ae “this inscription”; }3M) ia ‘“¢ this idol”; 
INND 34, ‘this door”; 39920 }7, “this building”; oy, “this statue” ; inbany, 
“and these two camels,” 


a 
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C. The Relative Pronouns. 


The relative in its simplest form is, it may be said, iden- 
tical with the demonstrative pronoun. As the Germans use der 
‘instead of welcher, and we English chat instead of who, so did 
the Semites employ closely cognate or identical words as de- 
monstratives and relatives. 

The simplest of the relative forms is the "| of the Biblical 


Aramaic, shortened in the Targums and in Syriac into 4, 2 dé. 


One or other of these forms appears in all the Aramaic dialects 
except the Egyptian and that of some ancient inscriptions, which 
have }. The Mandaites say ¢d as well as dé, and the same form 
¥/ is occasionally found in Samaritan. I need only remark in 
addition that in Mandaitic { is used in a few cases instead of 
the common “%, as INY WAN “he who does good,” NID WIN 
“he who does evil” (where TANO=T3YI); JNONANIND XA 


“spirit of our fathers.” The word %), which is mentioned by 
Gesenius and others as the Mandaitic form of the relative, has 
no existence, being merely a false reading of the somewhat 
abbreviated character of the word 9. In modern Syriac 2 or 92 


is frequently employed for 9, as jets. Aro;2 (for 1a499 [10;2) 
“the Saviour of the world,” ooh hase (for [Aeon lads) 
“forgiveness of sins,” i802 hess (for Go? ova) “the passion 
of our Lord,” darzt ishii, i.e. Nom wy) ols, ‘aiter jesus.” 


Identical with this J or J is the Arabic generally em- 


: : go> 
ployed in this one form for both genders and all numbers; as 


3) 
2 On - wa co 


ol Be eS R 
s A i re ole t4 = > ” re. . ° 

Ose JE oe sl he who said that came to me,” c Sim 43 sy 
) 


“my well which I dug.” The use of this word is, however, 
only dialectic. In S. Arabia the Himyaritic furnishes us with 


similar forms ; masc. 4 (1), fem. Ta plur. by or Os. 
In Ethiopic we find H: sd, with a fem. A4T: &z¢a, and a plur. 
‘lla, all bearing a striking resemblance to the corresponding 
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forms of the demonstratives. H: sé may be used, like " and 


> for both genders and numbers. The fem. A4t: we must 
trace back to the demonstrative particle ez, or the letter 2, plus 


the fem. termination ¢; and the plur. Af): to the demonstrative let- 
ter /. In Hebrew occurs the cognate form }f, likewise invariable. 


= 


os 


In Arabic and Hebrew the simple article Jl. I, is sometimes 


v YGno Clio 


employed as a relative; e.g. hs ai Joop le 2 “of me 


woe SN Or, 


people of whom is the Apostle of God,” for ig ai Jo) ends 
Joshua x. 24, ‘AN sy “who went with him”; 1 Sam. ix. 24, 
soy) pivirns; 1 Sener bsve apa 55, 


Hence, from‘a combination of these bie Ba ath the 


insertion of the demonstrative letter 7 (as in ras, arises the 


ordinary Arabic relative .¢i\, with its fem. al, for the full 
inflection of which see the Arabic grammar. Its form in the 


vulgar dialects is ee ellz, in Maltese even shortened into se li, 


5 
ai gg 
o- 


for all the genders and numbers. Identical with  .M\ in form, 
though not exactly in meaning, is the Hebrew demonstrative 


We 


mon, shortened into 5m, just as al is sometimes found in 


CG, 


the form WM}. on is. used. as fem. “in 2 Kines ivi25, mn 


15 MDW, and another form, won hallézi, also occurs as 
fem. in Ezekiel xxxvi. 35, mwa nbn (O87. This last seems 


to be weakened from 15m, and to exhibit this pronoun in even 


a purer form than mon and os il. 


The relative pronoun in Assyrian is Sa or sa, which admits of 
no variation, but is evidently connected with the simple pronoun 
si, “he,” and the demonstrative sa-sz, 
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The Hebrew, word TWN, though familiar to us all, is difficult 


to analyse. Some, as for instance Fleischer, Miihlau and Sayce, 
following an older scholar named Tsepregi, regard TWN as the 


Hebrew representative of the Aramaic “TN, yall. “place, vit 


. ae Be. 
Syriac also “trace,” “track,” “footstep,” as in 540 (for da-athar) 
g+E SU 
“alter,” “behind,” Arab, >| \ and , i\, “trace,” “ track,” “footetep: 


& 


Eth. AWC:: In support of this view they appeal to analogies in 
other languages, e. g. the Chinese, where so means both “place” 
and “which,” ee to the vulgar use of wo in German, for 
example, “Der Mann, wo ich gesehen habe,” instead of qwelchen, 
or again, “Der Fremde, wo du mit ihm gegessen hast,” instead of 
“mit welchem du gegessen hast.” Gesenius, in his immortal work, 
the Thesaurus Linguae Hebraeae, sought to connect WW with 
the Hebrew radical WW: “Modo in tali vocabulo de etymo 

= 
quaerendum est, WS pr. rectum valuisse conjecerim ab WS 
—— a2 
rectus fuzt, deinde recte, tta, 1.q. 1 et Germ. so, idque in anti- 
quiore lingua in pron. relat. abiisse. Cf. "3 za, et relativum ‘3, 
et contra Germ. so, i.e. propr. relat. fem. Simonis relationem ita 
exprimi censet, quod ad sequentia recta tendat.” Ewald, whose 


opinions I would always mention with the respect due to so 
great a scholar—Ewald’s latest view seems to have been that 


TWN stands for DWN, and is compounded of two demonstra- 
tives, Y=N, 4, wy Sy plus the prosthetic N. Finally, Fried- 
rich Bottcher looks upon TWN as standing for DUN, and as 
made.up of a merely Prereieas S| and a word by, which he 
regards as an older form of the article bn (just as sz seemed to 
be an older form of NF, or the verbal conj. Dept = DOP, 
DEpN). As the matter at present stands, we have to choose, I 


think, between Fleischer’s view on the one hand, and Ewald’s or 
Bottcher’s on the other; and, on the whole, I incline to the 
latter, in so far as I would seek the origin of the relative pro- 
noun somewhere in the region of the demonstratives. For the 
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interchange of L and 4, even in this region, compare the Syriac 
loan, “here,” with the Chaldee S200. In Hebrew the longest 
form of the word is TWN, but there are several shorter forms, 
without 8 and usually with assimilation of the final 7 or / to the 
following letter; viz. ‘WY, wv, v, but also & (in “pAw, Eccles. 
iii. 18, and according to one reading in Nin for NITY, Eccles. 


ii. 22). In Phoenician the word is written YN, but that the w 
may originally have had a vowel is at least suggested by the 
transcription of words handed down to us by Latin and Greek 
authors, such as WVesso esse sade (capillus Veneris), i. e. m¥3 


mre WN. More frequent, however, are the shorter forms as, 


es, ys, ts, and also sz, su, which last correspond to the Hebrew 
ws; e.g. in the Poenulus, assamar binam, DYyI3 NUN “what 


he says is friendly”; ys stddobrim, thyfel yth ch yl ys chon them 
Bee oe (probably), Sys pm jo" “vies: “ny Sym pase BN, 


in Latin em fecisse aiunt, sibt quod faciundum ‘fuit ; or, e quote 
another line, yth alonim valonuth stcorathi simacom syth, i.e. 


Dt pipe nN TpL nist DTM. 


The use of the relative as a conjunction, and as a sign of the 
genitive relation between two substantives, belongs rather to the 
department of Syntax than of Etymology. These phenomena 
need cause you no surprise, if you reflect, on the one hand, that 
the Greek particle ws is only a case of the relative pronoun 6s; 
and, on the other, that the Persian zz@fat or connective vowel 7 


Cee 7 


in such constructions as ore al nam-t pidar-t man, “the 


name of my father,” is merely a corruption of what was the 
relative pronoun in the older stages of the language. 

I may therefore conclude my remarks on the relative by 
referring briefly to certain fossesstve pronouns, which are formed 
from it in several of the Semitic languages. In Ethiopic we find 
HA:, fem. AYEA:, plur. AAA:, combined with suffixes as fol- 
lows: 27’d-ya, 2? d-ka, 2a-hi, zi'd-na, si’'a-kémi, zi'a-homi, ete. 
Here we may perhaps discern the relative H: sa, in combination 
with the pronoun £zyd, or rather its Arabic form zyd, of which I 
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spoke in a former lecture. In Aramaic we meet with two forms, 
hea and bo, The former is found in the Talmud, e.g. jis 


wa WN) jr “we (occupy ourselves) with our affairs, 
and they with theirs.” This arises, as Luzzatto has suggested, 
from a combination of ‘J with 7, “hand.” It also occurs in 
modern Syriac in the forms 44), yQs?, oF diyi, adiyukh, 
diyan, etc., with elision of the d between two vowels. The other 
form bys, i.e, "plus the prep. = is found in Biblical Aramaic, 

g. Dan. ii. 20—N*7 ace NAN NDIIN J; and prevails 
in the Targims and in Syriac. The equivalent by from 
2 WN, occurs in later Hebrew, as well as in Phoenician. 
Already i in Jonah i. 7 we read nova ‘for whose cause?” and 
in. Ver. 12, oyiy “for my sake”; and similarly in the Poenulus 
UCM SIU, soy atin “my guest” (lit. “wanderer”) ; amma sillt, 
ow NIDN “my mother”; dene szllz, by 23, “my son.” A 
fuller form seems to occur on a Tyrian signet ring, viz. ee 


aha Pap yb PLN DON WN “ (belonging) to Ba‘al-yathon, a priest 
(lit. a gods’-man) of Melkart Rsph.” 


D. The Interrogative Pronouns. 
The first of these to which I would direct your attention is 


wf SOE 
the Arabic .,\ ayy, fem. é&| ayyah, fully inflected, meaning 


he ae 
os ws 


“who, which, what?” It governs a genitive, as ey) cs GE 


rs i1\, “which land ?” one) us| “which of the two men?” 


< 2 _- 
\ 2Ias bCohs 


Jia! il “which of the men ?” Lee's ac | “which of them? ?” 


! Compare the African lis = cs) coll 


* In vulgar Arabic it has become é, or in combination with = (thing) ésh ; os 
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This word seems to me to have its ultimate source in the inter- 


- 


rogative particle |, Heb. %. It is found in Ethiopic too in the 


sing. AL: dy, plur. APT: avyat, for both genders; and in the 
modern Tigrifa it appears as ALY: APY: AP4y: API: or AP4:, 
which are probably compounds of AL: and the Ethiopic inter- 
rogative %:: In the other Semitic languages this word has 
more of an adverbial force, being prefixed to other words to 
convert them into interrogatives, and entering into the composi- 
tion of a great many interrogative adverbs. In Hebrew, for 
example, it appears as °N (@ for ay) in MON, “who, which ?” 


MD °S “from which?” nib: NE mere fore why?” But also 


as an independent word in the sense of “where?” with pronom. 
suffixes, TD'N, YN, DX: and in a longer form without suffix, 
ed wT : 


MN, Of compound words the most ordinary examples are: 


oa 
7 Us 


PS (for iS, Arabic wel) “where?” contracted JX, and as an 


accusative MJN “whither?” TS, MIS, and ADDN, avenge 2” 


MES “where? how?” Similar formations in Ethiopic are 


ALTE: “where?” and, with a shortening of AL: into A: 2% AC: 
éfo, “how? how!” reduplicated Ata: Sofo, A.C: Fafo, or 
Ae: fifo; and ANGYE: “how much? how many?” from 
mG4: séfr, which is properly a noun meaning “number,” 
“quantity.” In Aramaic we have two forms of this word, 


a 


s 


for just as the Arabic | is in Hebrew me so in Aramaic we find 
both *% and ‘7. Thevlattec.71; is ie ordinary form in the 


Talmid Babli and in the Syriac dialect of Palestine. For 
instance, in the Talmid, [J 7 or TT, fem. NTT or NW 


7? “ 


“who?” “which?”; in Palestinian Syriac likewise W,»01, fem. 
18, “why?” In Egypt, éxhi, énhi, enhiim, as min énhi gins, “of what kind,” but 
separately exhi, enhi, enhiim, “who?” “which?”, where ez is probably for é= 
rcs 

)}, [So Spitta, p. 80. But Noldeke explains the ” as a remnant of the old 


~s 
Tanwin, Ps ol we? and so forth.] 
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1,201. Further, in the Talmid, 939 7 or 937° “who,” “which,” 
what tf for yn | Wes a “how?” mn ‘twherer NON 
“in respect of which?” “in reference to which?” for NYY; 
Noy) “to which?” “whither?” for 7d, In the Aramaic of the 
Tayeanis both forms occur; Bi and qn “how?” [PN and 
Honea fem. NTN and N77, “who, which?” NDS and S27, 
“where?” }JI'N and }*JI"7, “how?” In Syriac we ‘have only 
the forms with aleph, but in great abundance; for instance: 
yo} (akh) “how,” “as,” with its derivatives Lo] Cas ier 
prot “together,” “at once,” sao} “as one who, “as ih? 
{san}, As a Unters lay “where?” from lo “here”; mals 
4,7, “how?” for wool and esl. [asa] “whence? for 
lo oo mat: Ly for ba], “who” with its fem. tel and plur. 
ua) for pow ‘8; and finally, with a shortening of aif into iF 
H hs] “when?” in the Targums TS and PF/a'%, from the 


Heb. M3, Arab. meee In modern Syriac there are similar 


forms, though of course more or less corrupted. Such are: 
tau] za or tol tka, “where?” [KRCS wal edaind, for SITY a 
; A : bel AS 


“when?” zminé or tmné, “which of them?” 189 ey OF Tso 
in Talmudic 3p var further, >| “who?” from N34 °S& and 


ST ON, with another form Sk) éni, which is, strictly speaking, 
derived from the old plural aa In Mandaitic the same 
interrogative exists in NIP mm’ nd, “whence?” which is also a 
Talmudic form, for N35 or 13, i.e. pS 19; WN? SO minné lakh, 
in the Talmud ae NID, wudenam tibi? Also in se or >, le, 
for 5, “whither?” sooo mille, “whence?” TNSY or mepyd 
“when?” N3YV and NIN or NINT, “where?” from RDN, S37, 
with suffix JAN “where is—?” in which form the real inter- 


rogative has wholly disappeared, just as in the modern Syriac 
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us lo “where is he?” from 15] tka, “where?” Here too I 
should mention the Mandaitic forms N'JSNM and JNM, proba- 
bly standing for 73/9 ‘NT and are) INIT, eg x. ped Mn SPN 
“in which will ye cross over?” 7 \JONA ce N'D7)5 “which 
(of them) is my throne?” 

Another interrogative pronoun in the Semitic languages is 
that which is characterised by the initial letter m. Its oldest 
forms appear to me to be man for the masc., and mant for the 
fem.; but in practice sanz is used as the interrogation for 
persons of both sexes, “who?” whilst manxt is employed in 
speaking of things, “what?” 

In Ethiopic we actually find these oldest forms in use; Ph: 


manit,acc. P4: ména,“who?” and Mat: ment, acc. MT: menta, 
“what?” The Himyar. form is also 19, but more usually ia) with 


the substitution of 3 for $. In Arabic we have ordinarily or 
man for persons, but a distinction of gender is made in the rare 


case of the word standing alone, when it is fully inflected, the masc. 


~~) oe on 
sing. being gre mani, and the fem. sr. manah (with aspirated %, 
5 
7 GC Us 


for -4.~) and sometimes wire mant. The Assyrian forms are 
said to be mannu or manu and man, which last is identical with 


the Aramaic 9: ew. Hence arise in the Aramaic dialects, by 


the addition of the pronoun /#, such forms as Syriac aiso; 
Talmudic 43), fem. np for 7 }9, 7 }2; Mandaitic IND; 
modern Syriac Perak, 210, «210, which is strictly speaking 
derived from the old feminine. The forms in the vulgar dialects 
of Abyssinia are not dissimilar to those of the ancient Ethiopic, 
viz. Tigrifia P¥: “who?” and MEL: méntiy, rarely M4: and 
Abe: “what?” This latter is compounded of 4b: and the 


other interrogative A2:: In Amharic the commonest forms are 
QZ: “who?” and M4: “what,” stortened pe BDYybs: 


ce 


Vulgar Arabic forms of co are ye » and &, . The change of 


vowel in the former case is due to the ee of the labial 7; 
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in the latter, it is the natural weakening of @ in the shut 
syllable, and is pronounced in pause 27 ot: From a form 
resembling this last must have arisen, by the rejection of the 


final 7, the Hebrew 5 “who?” It is also found in Ethiopic, 


but as a neuter, “what?” or else as an adverb “how!” e.g. 
A ALM: “how pleasant!” QPON,: “how great is—!” APN: 
“how great?” “how much?” (from (14: “measure, quantity”). 
The Phoenician form of the personal interrogative seems also, 
from some phrases in the Poenulus, to have been 77. 

The neuter form md is common to the Arabic, Hebrew, Phoe- 

= 0 

nician, and the Aramaic dialects, ., AD, 8D, (So; and we also 


find abundant traces of it in Assyrian, as I shall show you 
presently. This form I would venture to explain, with Fr. 
Bottcher, as follows. The original szaxt became by assimilation 
matt; the doubling was gradually dropped, because hardly 
audible, at the end of the word, leaving mat. This would 
gradually lead to the aspiration of the final ¢, math. The 
aspirated letter would first pass into 7%, 79, mah, and finally 


disappear altogether in pronunciation, the vowel being length- 
ened in the now open syllable, 9, #z@. Compare the different 


stages of such words as IN, AN, FN “anger” (Arab. sl 
“nose ), OF nn, with suffix AM, from nn, AR, FIM or Fan, 
Han (for nIjN3); and the series of changes which produced the 
Beary, feminine termination of nouns [_, N_, out of the 
original az, viz. (1) at, (2) ath, M_, (3) ae with aspirated 
(found in Arabic in rhyme), and finally (4) @, qs, Nz. In this 


way too we are enabled to give an easy explanation of the 
daghesh forte which so constantly follows this word, and of the 
forms “13, (3, M2, as compared with those of the article 


417, from 5p, 


From ND by the addition of 94 we obtain in Talmudic and 
Mandaitic the forms 379, JAND, “what is it?” JAN is con- 
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tracted in Mandaitic into \ in the word jx “why?” i.e. 
FANS bx=) ANS by. By adding }%J to N® there arises in 
Talmudic the word -) “what?” in composition NS “where- 
fore?” “why?” = a) by. In ancient Syriac the same com- 


bination of ND with NIT and 7% finally resulted in the 


contracted forms 1% and vy the latter of which was farther 
weakened into ao. Hence in combination with )f arose the 


an _ x» o o ° . 
form aiSo “what is it?” = on [18. In modern Syriac this 
same ma-dén has been contracted into «90%, with a rather 


unusual weakening of the vowel in this dialect ; and this is farther 
shortened into 2QaS0, Zao, and even a%, as in a aso 


“what shall we do?” 


With regard to the neutral \. in Arabic, I may observe that 


it is not unfrequently shortened into » md, especially in con- 


2 aa , - Ge act] a i] 
: " we for 
nection with prepositions, as ade rush ac for Put? ee? 
} Ee 


per coe nm “. These last two words are still further 


Cc 


Behveviated in poetry into ~ and a, which shows us the origin 


= 


cr 


of the word ,§ “how much?” standing for iS or ie Syriac 
\ 
Isa, Hebrew 53, In Ethiopic this abbreviated mé is fre- 


quently appended to other interrogatives, with somewhat the 
same force as the Latin xam; e.g. PEW: (mduii-md) Yt: 
“who art thou, pray?” M4T,®: mént-nii-mb, ALE®: ayté-md, 
ALM: cfo-md, MAP: ma’ cze-nii-md. 

That these interrogative pronouns should pass into indefinites, 
with the sense of “who, whoever, what, whatever,” is only what 
might be naturally expected, and the consideration of this 
point belongs rather to comparative syntax than to our present 
subject. Sundry forms must, however, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, be noticed here. And firstly, the Assyrian words 
mannu-ma, mannd-ma, man-man, by assimilation mamman, and 
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man-mda, “whoever,” “any one”; * mzmma, “whatever.” Of these, 
manman or mamman is merely a reduplication of man; mantima, 
mandma, and manima, are formed by the addition of ma to 
mannu or man; and mimma arises from a neuter zz, like the 
Ethiopic “: mz. Similar words may be found in the modern 
dialects of Abyssinia. For instance, Tigrifia has 944: or 
PEM: “whoever,” “any one”; and in Amharic there occurs 


JA O:, with the neuters M4M: and MYM4:: 


The indefinite md is often attached in Arabic as an enclitic to 


G Zs 


another word, to give it a certain vagueness, as le (L\s “a small 


va 


quantity” ; ts Us al “sive me some book or other.” At 


other times it conveys something of an intensifying force, as 


a 


o or ae 


Le ped et “thou art come for some matter” (of importance) ; 
G we Be ae 


whence le Lo is often nearly equivalent to i asl “what a 
youth 1” ©“ what aman!” Hence we obtain an easy explanation 
of such a word as the Chaldee BY “something,” which is in 
reality a contraction of NIX YA “sczbile guid.” All the other 
forms of this word are only more or less corrupted ; e.g. Chald. 
DYIID (like yA for YD), Mand. OND, Syr. So,8, Tal- 
mud. "5, aceln Syriac m,t0, In later times the word 
began to be treated in some of the dialects as a simple substan- 
tive, and to form a plural; e.g. in old Syriac [k,80> and in 
modern Syriac taaSo), whilst the Mandaitic forms a new sub- 
stantive Renter a thing,” plur. 833%. 


To return to the Arabic \c: we also find it used, especially 
with prepositions, without its apparently adding anything to the 


Z - we Gs S Sopeenies 
sense; ¢¢. ale ens = “in every year,” orm ie eee 


oe 


“without any offence,” mc \r ole b> lee “because of their sins,” 
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Qe 


Jas Vas “after a little,” all) oe lan, bey ie “by God’s mercy.” 


*o 


The same is the case in Hebrew, only that nm has in this case 
been modified into \f. Hence sour “yalal, Job ix. 30, #72; 
DBN-iDg, Ps. xi. 2; 2907 “nd, Job. xxvii. 14; and jaN"153, 
Exod. xv. 5. So also Betare pronominal suffixes D2, D9, 
WN2. Here the Ethiopic at once shows the old form in its 
N®: kéma, “as,” “like,” but with suffixes NWP: Lama-ya, kama-ka, 


kama-hi, kama-homi. You will, I think, find the same weak- 
ening of md@ to mé in a word which appears in the Chaldee 


lexicons as soap or Ndi “wealth,” “property,” with the 
variants xbp « and xbib, the former of which is certainly a 


mere error. shin seems to me to be identical with the Arabic 


Mt. which is in reality a compound of le «what aud J Cfo” 
literally, “what belongs to one.” In Nomi the compound has 
been strengthened by the relative 1; that is to say sos 
“my property,” or moms “his Sas is really Satay 
or m5, literally “that nica is to me’ or “to him.” 


E. The Reflexive Pronouns. 


Finally, it may be as well to say a few words regarding the 
mode of expressing the reflex pronouns in the Semitic languages, 
though this pertains rather to the subject of comparative syntax 
than to our present topic. 

In some cases, as you are aware, the reflex idea is conveyed 
by means of a peculiar form of the verb, for instance in Hebrew 
the Niph‘al or Hithpa“el. 

In other cases, the ordinary pronouns of the 3rd person 
have to do duty for the reflex pronouns as well; e.g. mp) 


‘AN mys UFnN, where we also say “he took two of his 


young men with him,’ whilst the German more accurately 
expresses it by “und er nahm zween (zwei) seiner Knechte mit 
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sich.” JY may remark, however, in passing, that even in German, 
so late as Luther’s time, 2/7, zr, and zhnven, could be employed 
for sich, just as seiz and thr serve at the present day both 
for suus and ezus or eorum. 

In other cases still, where it was positively necessary to 
make a distinction, recourse was had to a compound pronoun, 


such as 1,PUR:, IAN, oa: or—and this is the point to which I 
more particularly wish to direct your attention just now,— 
a substantive, most frequently one expressing some part of the 
human frame, was employed with the appropriate pronominal 
suffix, e.g. WH) “my soul,” for “myself.” 

In Arabic the words frequently used for this purpose are 


2 
Gu § 9S Ger Gres 


el “soul,” plur. Usd, and Ors “eye, essence,” plur. wares 


but in the later stages of the language we also find ct Cspitiie 


GS 7 Ss a 


Ula» “state,” and’ cols “essence peg Cs ces “thou wilt 


Cr 


come thyself” (or “in person”), Pals as “he has killed himself,” 
ashes Pp i “he is gone himself” (or ‘‘in person”). 

In Ethiopic Af): is employed for the nominative in the 
forms (\(\.P: Zali-ya or NOP: laléya, AND: lali-ka, ANN: 
lali-hii, etc. This (AQ): Dillmann maintains to be nothing more 
than a reduplication of the demonstrative syllable /z, which we 
have already found in so many pronominal forms. Praetorius 
has suggested another derivation, viz. from the verb (AP: 
“to separate,” whence the Amharic (}4: “another”; and for 
this no doubt analogies might be produced from other languages; 
but for the present I prefer to abide by Dillmann’s view as the 
simpler. For other cases than the nominative the Ethiopic 
employs the word CAR: “head,” as ®4: FOr: CAAN: “whom 
dost thou make thyself (to be)?” AOA: CANNM®: “against 
yourselves.” 44: is of comparatively rare occurrence in this 


sense, as WNO: Ih: AP't: “he gave himself up to death.” 
In the vulgar dialects, Tigrifia and Amharic, there seems to be 


a still greater varicty of expression. In Tigrifia we find 100: 
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or 410¢\: “lord, master,” as 1002: Ctr: “I myself have seen,” 
ALU: AG: NAANL: AB: “behold, it is I myself.” More rare is 
the use of f1O¢\L4t: “master of the house,” eg. MLZNR: 
NAMA: thé: “for the earth brings forth fruit (of) itself.” 
These two are generally used for the nominative, whilst for the 
other cases is commonly employed CAr,: “head”; less frequently 
IGn: “soul,” and AU): “flesh,” “body.” From 41: are formed, 
as I said before, the personal pronouns 4nn: xessé-khd, “thou,” 
and 4f.: essa “he,” as well as the reduplicated 4m4M: “one 
another,” as TOU(h: GaAovfM: “they spoke to one another,” 
or “among themselves.” The word fk: solztudo, is also 
used in the sense of se/f, apparently for any case; and similarly 
nflit: “humanity”; though these two may perhaps be restricted 
to the third person. In Amharic nearly the same words occur 
in their appropriate dialectic forms, viz. IAT: dt:, 4G: 
and NAO4t:: From 2: has been derived the pronoun of the 


3rd person, ACi.:, farther contracted into Afh: éssé. 

In Assyrian the common reflexive is va@man, which seems to 
stand for rakman, just as ruk for rahuk, pina. It is therefore 
equivalent to the Heb. oN), or rather Dm, Ta oThayyva, 
and forms with suffixes ramaniya, ramanika, ramanisu, etc. One 
might have imagined this, after the analogy of the Hebrew, to 
be a plural in a, against which the form ramannisu, with double 
n, would perhaps not have militated; but the form rammnisu 
seems to show that the vowel of the second syllable, even though 
accented, was short, and might in some cases be elided. 

In Biblical Hebrew the most usual word as a reflexive is 
WI, though DYI, “ face, presence,” is also employed, e.g. Exod. 


xxxiii, 14, 995° "2B, 2 Sam. xvii. 11. DYY, “bone,” is used in 
the Bible in speaking of things only, as Dawn Sve sos va) 
mn pyr; but in later Hebrew it is applied to persons, ‘pxyd 
“for myself”; as are also D7 “bone” and ae “body,” with 


which last you may compare the old German phrases min lip, 
din lip, for tch and du, 
Among the Aramaic dialects there is some variety of usage. 


Wale 9 
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In the Targiims t{%5) is common; in later writings D793, which 
we also find in Samaritan and in the Palestinian dialect of 
Syriac. In Syriac leas and |soaio are the dominant words, 
bony being very rare. In Mandaitic NWS) is used; whilst 


|SoaLo is found in Samaritan, in the forms Dp and DYDD, 


and may possibly also occur in Phoenician’. I regret my inability 
as yet to give any satisfactory etymology of this word. Modern 


Syriac still makes use of leas nosha, but far more frequently 
employs the word Ly which is merely the Persian Bice jan, 
“soul = as setae \2;80 230| oN jon os) “who was 
making my way bitter to me,” TIAL TAD_1s “to shake 
himself.” 


1 [Viz., in the inscription of Eshmin‘azar, C.7..S., No. 3, Le 4s 2Oy GhaGs 
Hoffmann, Ueber einige Phoen. Inschrr. (4° Gott. 1889) p. 37 


CHAP TE Re Vil 
THE NOUN. 


FROM the pronoun we naturally proceed to the Moun, in 
treating of which it will be most convenient for our present 
practical purpose to speak first of the distinction of gender, 
and then of the distinctions of number and case. With respect 
to gender and number, it may be desirable to consider the 
verbal forms to a slight extent along with the nominal, because 
there is in the Semitic languages a close resemblance in the 
flexion of the noun and verb, for which we look in vain in the 
Indo-European languages. 


I. Gender. 


The vivid imagination of the Semite conceived all objects, 
even those that are apparently lifeless, as endowed with life and 
personality. Hence for him there are but two genders, as there 
exist in nature but two sexes. All that we are accustomed 
to look upon as indifferent and neuter, was of necessity classed 
by him as either masculine or feminine, though the latter 
predominated, as we may see from the formation of abstract 
nouns, from the employment of the fem. as the impersonal 
form of the verb, and from other phenomena in Semitic speech 
The Mandaite only pushes this use to its utmost limit, when he 
construes as fem, such words and expressions as DX'73'D “some- 


thing,” 7 by5 “all that,” and 3 8 or 7 AND “what,” “whatever.” 


7 


Even the word lo, ND, 9, the nearest approach in the 
Semitic languages to a neuter, is only, as I tried to show you in 


(4 
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a former lecture, a corruption of manz, which is actually the 


cy 


fem. of Uy, 2, °2, 
There are, of course, a great many cases in which the 


Semitic languages, as well as others, do not mark the difference 
of gender by any difference of termination, both in respect 


of living and of inanimate objects. DS “mother,” om Hewes 
yy “eye,” WY “city,” are not designated as fem. by any 


external mark. But in the greater number of cases it was 
found convenient, if not absolutely necessary, to indicate the 
fem. gender by an external sign; and for this purpose the 
letter 2 was commonly employed as an affix. 

In this simple form of affixed ¢ the fem. termination is rare 


cae 


in Arabic, as Ww» “daughter,” .3A\ “sister”; but common in 
Ethiopic, especially in adjectives and participles, as AUP: Lhzk, 
“old,” AUPT: Lheht; ERC: fekir, “beloved,” ECT: feet; 
REP: sddcth, “just,” REPT: sad&kt; PatMPhC: mastdmher, 
“asking mercy,” PAPFMAHCT: mastamhért. We find it, however, 
in substantives too, as 4PAU: xnégis, “king,” 4)AUT: négést, 
“queen”; Adit: anést, “woman”; Of\b: waldt?, “daughter,” 
for ONL-T:: In Hebrew the simple ¢ is found in some cases 


where the masc. ends in a single consonant, as mq “bearing,” 
Gen. Xvi. TT, ce Si. he es m “tas bear. fox “Bb, I Sams 
iv. 19; NAN “one,” for TAS; but more commonly a short 
supplementary oe is inserted between the last two letters, 


resulting in the vocalisation =, or, if there be a guttural at the 


end of the word, ==, and the like; thus, mdi, nab, nann 
for MON, M3ywip for Maye, MYT for YT, nein for 
min) or mein}, ndoxvp Oh RDOND a nOoND. 


Oe der ete 


Instead of the simple ¢, however, we more usually find az, 


with a connective short ¢ This is by far the most common 


Ss 


7c Ss5-7u ws 


form in Arabic, as pel “man,” Nel “woman”; o» “grandfather,” 
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sa> “grandmother”; ase “great,” torbe; QU “killing,” asl. 


In Ethiopic it is less frequent than ¢ though by no means 


uncommon; eg. CPt: “descent,” AMb: “garlic” (DY, an 


}s02), Gb: “she-camel” (43), Nént: dardkat “blessing” 


, 
= Gee 


(iS), 273), IM. t: “sin” (4 abs.) MRA: “tent” (ke, 


JAX gw). In Hebrew this termination is rare in the simple 
form of nouns; as examples take npr (a precious stone), 


myaa, nbs, NII, MDW (places), npva, NPM (women); 


also with ames, AXP “the pelican,” rbys (a paces nb (Gen: 
xlix. 22), nsben esi, ni> for manayat, cSertion? : Bile min, 
nian, for ahawat, hamawat. But we find it everywhere in the 
so-called construct state, and also before the pronominal suffixes, 
as nom). *n9M3, 

New observe the history of these forms, from which you 


will perceive the absurdity of saying that the fem. termination in 
Hebrew is 7_, and that it becomes F_ in the construct state. 


The reverse is the fact. The original form is the M_ of the con- 
struct, and it becomes }_- The Ethiopic presents us with the 


original form ¢ or at. The Hebrew retained this termination in 
the construct state, before pronominal suffixes, and in a few other 


cases. But in the simple form of the noun the aspirated FA 
passed into aspirated 9, and finally, when this % was dropped, 
nothing remained but the vowel, which was heightened in the 
open syllable into d, 7_, as mp3. So also in Arabic; the 
original ¢ is retained in 4), Gs}, and in the Kor’an in a few 


Zi 
SB) eae 


other words, e.g. Sira xi. 76, at) Wes); as also before suffixes, 


a vv re 


Lreay, Dory, The next step was to the aspirated £, which 


1 Cf. what has been said above, p. 124, of the pronoun Mees ND, Mio 
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form is used by the Arabic poets in rhyme, as, for example, 


ad Od vs77ee 


when eal (for GJaed}) is rhymed with al) (for al!) and 
7& 7s 


CG vry Sverre (Cea ay BS re) ; ove & 
with Jy, (for alys); or doll (for dou!) with dell (for 


ao The last step is to drop the %, as is done in the vulgar 


5 
77707 A ee Pea Eas 


pronunciation, aJdxJ}, aedudl, doo J). The spelling with the 


dotted § is merely a compromise of the grammarians between 


the old G»< and the vulgar s<; if I write gu, I indicate at 


once the old pronunciation Vw. ny, and the more recent 


éiw, IY. If you ask for analogies in other languages for such 
changes as this of a¢into M_, ath, then into M_, a, and finally 
into d, M_, I can give you several. The final aspirated d of 


the Spaniard, for example in the word ciudad, has a very faint 
sound to an English ear, and the consonant has altogether 
vanished in the corresponding Italian cztta for civitad (i.e. c7vt- 
tatem). So also in French, in the verb, z/ azma, from t/le amédt 
(for amavit), but interrogatively aima-t-il? from amdt tle? 
Indeed aspirated letters, in all positions, are apt to disappear 
entirely or else to leave no trace behind them save the mere 
aspiration. Compare the Talmudic JIS for mine and the 


modern Syriac lay for N77, ba; or, to go a little farther 
afield, consider the Armenian Aayr and the Irish a¢hir, both the 
regular equivalents in these languages of the Latin pater. In 
hayr an aspirated # remains as /, and an aspirated ¢ has vanished 
(as in pere); in athir an aspirated f has vanished, whilst an 
aspirated ¢ remains only in writing, for the word is actually 
pronounced aher. 

Having thus, by the help of Arabic, Ethiopic and Hebrew, 
established the fact that the principal fem. termination in these 
languages is ¢ or a¢, let us trace this form in the remaining 
Semitic tongues. 

In Assyrian we find such forms as dinv¢ “daughter,” zhdt 
“one” (for z4id¢), and the like, with simple ¢; but the usual 


om 
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shape of this affix is a¢, weakened into 7¢, e.g. Sarrat “ princess,” 
malikat “ queen,” nadkat “she-camel,” Sanat “year,” asibat “inha- 
biting” (naw), bilat or bilit “mistress, lady,” riS‘at or visit 
“wickedness,” zrszt “ earth.” 

In Phoenician the noun ends in f}, whether it be in the 
simple or the construct state, as in the usual dedication of the 
Carthaginian er voto tablets mond Rose. “to the goddess 
Tanith,” or in the words from the sarcophagus of king Eshmu- 
nazar, NDOT [2] NIAYY NIT2 NTAVVON YN), or again 
} non3 38 3) _ We nnd however traces of a younger form 


in & 6, corresponding to the Hebrew #_, very rarely in inscrip- 
Tr 


tions, more frequently in the words handed down to us by clas- 


“ 


sical authors; e.g. «itTo, Heb. mp, Cassia, Or cinnamon © 
ale 


nesso, Heb. isd; “flower”; Dido, either for Suva according 
to the explanation of the Etymol. Magnum mravyjris, or for 
NT; Kapyndev, Carthago, corruption of xwan mp. In the 


Aramaic dialects the forms run exactly parallel to the Hebrew ; 
e.g. in Syriac the construct state ends in at/; the ¢ is retained 
in the emphatic form and before suthxes; but it disappears in 
the simple form of the noun, and is represented in writing by an 


aleph. Vhus: be. Ae. ie ali’. 


Here I may be allowed to remark that this original fem. in ¢ 
has been retained in another instance in several of the Semitic 
languages, viz. as an adverb, Examples are: Hebrew, 15, 


Ps. Ixv. 10, cxx. 6, cxxiii. 4; Aramaic, FY “fasting,” Dan. vi. 
5, ae Vay. ° POOP ee far git yy 
19; Syriac, Aa5, Lag; Aas “alive, Aula “ well,” Au: “naked,” 
v an : P i ya y F Spy aE o y 
Lacie “ gratis, for nothing” ; Asjpu| “last,” AaSo,9 or Aa[So,0 
“first,” where zt# is merely, as Noeldeke has remarked, a weak- 
oo y: DuiOy “ae aa 
ening of the older yath ; balieo “carnally,” Aeissa05 spirit- 


0p» 


ually,” from eae and Lats; Aubletss “like a wild 
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beast,” from TAS peony: and hence, in Syriac and the Pales- 


tinian dialect, as an adverbial termination, even where an adjec- 
tive in .a_, b—, is not in use, as jad well, hapa 
Peently,: o)-a;-2 “truly.” Such adverbs, being really feminine 
adjectives atthe old form of the status absolutus, may be con- 
strued with a preposition, as hujais “in Greek,” Ljoms 
“in Syriac”; and still more freely in Mandaitic, NYNRIARIWDA 
“in haste,” AYNINID “gently.” Sometimes the abstract termi- 
nation PM) is used in the same way in both languages, as lots 
“a second time, again,” osAsSl “a third time”; in the dialect 
of Palestine, LOS “rightly, well”; in Mandaitic MAN “grandly”; 
and among the later Jews Pax’, MAb. 


I may next remark that this fem. in FA has in some cases 
received a curious increment in Mandaitic and the Talmudic 
dialect. Here namely we find some feminine adjectives ending 
in ‘Mh, Mand. &'7, instead of NA. The correct pronunciation of 
this termination is held by Noeldeke to be most probably °F. 


With the Hebrew m2 in Lament. 1. I, DY 27 Vy, it can 
have nothing to do; that form is to be classed with BY’ ‘N34, 
ayy wpa DN, etc., which I shall try to explain gehen 
speak of the cases. Examples of this fem. in ‘Mf from the 
Talmud and Targims are: PN PYASN “his: little mages. 
nn NAY “the new year,” ‘NON xnbvn, VA, VADDIN, 


39, So in Mandaitic, NMANT, SIMIAN “small,” NAINA 
“new, SAINI “another,” SHINYA “white,” XH Is> 
heavy, NNPON7 “ancient,” NYYANY “beautiful,” etc. 

I would now call your attention to the parallel form in the 
flexion of the verb, viz. the 3rd pers. sing. fem. of the perfect, in 
Hebrew mpyp. Here too the original termination was az, as is 


Oo ar 


proved not only by the Arabic Gis favalat, the Ethiopic 
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PTA tT: katdlat, and the Syriac AXDS kitldth, but also by the 
following evidence derived from Hebrew itself. (1) The form 
with final ¢ is actually found in Deut. xxxii. 36, ak nots (for 
ndty), Ezek. xlvi. 17, naw); possibly too Isaiah xxiii. 15, 


“y n373) (for nm3e3)) ; as also in the whole class of verbs 


1’) so-called, e.g. MYY for MY, NYT for mst, Noy for 


Gry 


moon. This is exactly the Arabic wele, by contraction for 


ens; and the uncontracted os is actually found once in 
a odie 
Hebrew in the pausal WE) MDM, Ps. lvii. 2, whereas the ordi- 


nary pausal form is nny, The ordinary non-pausal form 
mney, nna, etc., is a secondary formation, in which the fem. 
paix is Sider in the form mk , thus aiming at uniformity 


with the ordinary mou, (2) The form with final ¢ invariably 
occurs in connexion with pronominal suffixes; e.g. ‘mt, 
wmndDA or with assimilation mT”, MAINS ; }INN2 ; Ty, 
FPN, JNIIN ; DNDN, ona), Into this subject I shall 


have to enter more fully in treating of the verb; here it must 
suffice to have thus indicated the identity of the fem. termina- 
tion in the singular noun and in the 3rd pers. sing. of the 
perfect tense. 

The feminine termination — is occasionally written in 


Hebrew with & in place of 9, according to the usual practice in 
Aratnaic; e.g. N30 Isaiah xix. 17, NIT) zeke vil. 3, Ny 
Peecusvit.2, s7bD Lament. iii. 12; and even in the verb, NMJ 

GeO a 
Ezek. xxxi. 5. We also find the vowel of this syllable weak- 


ened, though very rarely, into +, as in the noun MII for 


may, Isaiah lix. 5, and in the verb nd for 122, Zechar. v. 4. 


17] 7 7 


Besides the feminine termination in cy» — or » —, the Arabic 
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Pad ae — 
language possesses two others, viz. s— @ and jaa bore 


as it would seem, originally of abstract signification. Examples 


zoe i od 7Uue 
” 
of the former are cs,2) “good news,” ca» “a fever,” Cs 920 


Co 


sae Pe a wv oe 
é ours “ 
a. claw. bos) “a vision”; of the latter, 3\ sw or s\ Si ie 
eet 


desert,” sly ys “glory, pride.” The one, viz. (s ~ 4&, forms the 


v +Ur7 


feminine of adjectives ending in .,\~, as yes “sated, not 


rs 
rus v rts 


hungry,” f. ess and of the form _\x:| used as a superlative, 


vw ALE GO? rons nw 
€..8, peel | “the smallest,” f. us eal. The other, +\ ~, forms 
arte 


the feminine of (\es|, when it is not a comparative or superla- 


2 
MAG FZ wv 7s Fe ON 


tive, as oe rec: #) om 3 (jos) “foolish,” zien. These 


, 
Syaene 


terminations seem to find their representatives in Ethiopic in 
nouns ending in @ as (4A: “building,” CAUA: “joy,” PhA: 


“oath,” 04: “wrong,” PZ: “temptation,” AM: or QM; “ toil,” 
RP: “order, row”; and in z, as WEE: “beam, mast 1a 
“army,” Q@@2°" moth,” “Vie “time,” ORs “appointed tiames 
The rules of gender are, however, very loosely observed in 
Ethiopic, and most of the words just cited may also be construed 
as masculine. 


The Arabic termination .,~ is represented in Syriac by the 


Mes vy 


ya aS ¥, a» y y 
form Ql, as in CX rae v Oe, rarer lous pan omc), 
v 
032) anda few more. In ee. this termination can hardly 
be said to exist, unless we reckon as examples of it the proper name 


ae, of which the later form is FY, and the numeral my, 
in the compounds my DAN, etc. which may stand for an 
original ey, Of the other ending ve “ I can find at present 


no certain trace in Aramaic and Hebrew, for Hebrew words in 
) or —, mostly proper names, seem, without exception, to have 


lost a final 7, i. m3 and my, for example, form the adjec- 
tives | and hee Since, however, in Arabic, we find 
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idlere derived from +\erl\, le oe from the name of the 


ee ~ a A tes 


tribe hd s dls) from ley), it may be that 53 and aoe, 


as well as the Moabite nmap; represent an original Gaz/d’u, 
Shailéu, and Karhd'u. . 

Finally, I may say a few words regarding a curious feminine 
form in Ethiopic, which consists entirely in an internal change 
of vowels. This is found in adjectives of the form #a¢z/, which 


take in the feminine £atd/; e.g. chet “new,” hét:; (MAN: 
“learned, wise,’ MNO-N:; ONL: “great,” 012:; Ch AN: (for rahi) 
“wide, spacious,” 2h-l:; PL: (for £ayihk) “red,” PPAi: Of 


Ge 


this formation Ewald has discovered a trace in Arabic in w= 


“chaste,” applied to a woman, as compared with | j.a> “inac- 
LD ee 
cessible, unapproachable” ; and in wy “grave, staid,” also used 


Ss 4 


of a woman, whereas the masculine is end 


Il. Numbers and Cases. 


In treating of the Mumbers and Cases of nouns in the 
Semitic languages I shall begin with the latter, for reasons 
which will become apparent as we proceed. 

Of what we are accustomed to call cases—those varieties 
of termination which express the relations to one another of 
a noun and verb or of two nouns—the Semitic languages 
possess but three: the cass rectus, nominative or subject, and 
two casus obliqui, the one indicating the accusative or direct 
object, and also serving in a variety of ways as a casus adver- 
bialis, the other corresponding most closely to the Indo-European 
genitive. 

In the szzgular number these three cases are distinguished in 
ancient Arabic, in the great majority of nouns, by three termi- 
nations, #% for the subject or nominative, @ for the object or 
accusative, and 7 for the genitive, as we may appropriately 
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designate the second oblique form. In certain classes of nouns, 
however, the accusative has at an early period supplanted the 
genitive, so that these have only two terminations, # for the 
nominative, and @ for the accusative and genitive. Examples 
of the triptote declension :— 


Od cy re (ire 


VG + Ge “a7 


The usage of the Arabic restricts these simple terminations 
to the definite and construct states of the noun. The noun 
must be defined by the article, 


’ rly Cyr CrUy 


awl cowl eee 


or it must be followed by a genitive, which is also a species 
of definition, 


sua w CF zy Cr -vwe A ae 


dwg) 89) ee Weg 


wor or vele 


KAN) AM CAN) 


In no other Semitic language has this inflexion been retained 
in such fullness and purity as in the ancient Arabic, the Arabic 
of the prae-Mohammedan poets and of the Koran. In the 
modern language, as spoken at the present day, the case- 
terminations are either confounded with one another or entirely 
lost. In the Sinaitic peninsula, for example, one hears ‘ammmuk, 


Veg 


Choc, which is really the nominative, used for all three cases. 
In Ethiopic we can distinguish only one of these cases by 
an external mark; the accusative, with the termination ¢ The 
vowel-endings of the nominative and genitive have disappeared; 
and the accusative &@ takes the place of the others in the 
construct state, without any regard to the real case of the 
governing noun. Eg, ACb2: NArit: “he loved a woman,” 
HrW: ATPAPL’: “the king of Ethiopia.” In the case of 


proper names, the accusative termination is Y: dé, to which 
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form I shall call your attention more particularly hereafter ; e.g. 
pey4: “Cain,” PUY: “Judah.” 

In Assyrian, so far as I can understand the statements of 
the grammarians, these terminations are, as a general rule, 
appended to the noun when it is not in the construct state, but 
apparently without any regard to the actual relation of case. 
Thus, according to Schrader, the Assyrian writes zza lsdn 
mat Aharri, “in the language of the country of Phoenicia,” 
without any case-sign in “sdéx and mét; sar Babtlu, “king of 
Babel” ; malku bénusun, “the king their builder”; 4576 Lbdisun, 
“dwelling in their midst”; ‘zbu Sa Sansi or ‘trib Sanst, “the. 
setting of the sun”; Dartyavus sarri, “Darius the king.” Here, 
therefore, the state of matters seems to be much the same as in 
modern Arabic; the case-endings, when employed, are used 
without any strict regard to their proper signification. 

In Hebrew traces of all three terminations may be found. 
The accusative indeed is not uncommon, particularly in its 
adverbial sense, indicating direction or motion towards. E.g,, 


TSS “to the ground,” moa “homewards,” “inwards,” mma 
“into the house,” yr “to the well,” my “uphill,” mn 
“to the mountains,” mow “to shechem,” nnaw> intone 
chamber,” nna “to the highplace,” wa TSS, yay MN3, 
FDNY ns, FAD m2 . As real objective accusatives I may cite 
‘Snp) nyoN) Nat YN bon “he abased, etc.” Isaiah viii. 23; 


AYN yoy p2 *% “who hath committed to his charge the 


earth ?” Job xxxiv. 13. Here you may remark that the vowel a 
is expressed in writing by the letter 7. This does not, however, 
justify us in speaking of a “MF /ocale,” as if the 7 were anything 
more than the mere indication of the final vowel. 

The terminations of the nominative and genitive are far 
rarer, and seem indeed to be used now and then only as archa- 
istic forms, just as our poets occasionally indulge in such ar- 
chaisms as yode, whilom, yclept, ywis, and the like. We need 
not therefore expect them to be employed with more regard to 
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grammatical accuracy than in-Assyrian or in modern Arabic. 


The nominative termination is }, in such phrases as ys 


Gen. i. 24, Be inn “9 Ps, 40; paciany Ps. xxix. 2, “DY 132 
«O son of Sippor,” Num. xxiii. 18, ya 133 Dy73 DNJ Num. 
ov 3.15; DY “npn Ps. cxtv. (6. "The purer form. ) I can 
discover only in a ew compound nouns, e. , PNB, YDINN, 
Sxwan, and n>vann. The genitive termination is ‘+, as in 


pyy3op mary Ps ex, 4 Dy 37 Lament, 1 3, ‘aNd 
Dav Isaiah 1.21, pa ‘32 (acc.) Cen xlix. 11. It appears 
also in many compound proper names, as pIs3 D, Sxe933, 
bya, Savany. 


All these three forms, no doubt, existed likewise in the Phoe- 
nician language, though the defective orthography of the monu- 
ments does not enable us to recognise them. In the inscription 
of Eshmiin‘azar, for example [C. /. S., No. 3, 1. 11, 12], the words 


Hd and yn are no doubt to be pronounced mead and 


my), just as in Hebrew. In other cases the classical writers 
come to our aid. Flanntbal, for instance, is Syn (genit.), but 
Asdrubal is byaynty (nomin.). 


In Syriac we look in vain for any trace of these case-end- 
ings, save in two or three nouns regarding which I may be 


¥ 
allowed to say a few words. I mean the words 4} “ father,” 


vo “brother,” and $axs “ father-in-law” 


e) itis tabic we se Fa 
: : b] 
a in Hebrew, AN, nN, on. These have all lost their third 
radical, which was a zw, and which reappears in Arabic in the 
construct state thus :— 


y! 


N+, fon 

G. us! for x! 
Se me 

A As for y) 
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Of these three forms the Ethiopic has preserved before prono- 
minal suffixes the nom. Afb:, as Afkn: “thy father,” and the 
aceus. A:, as ANN: “thy father,” though Afkn: is also used for 
the accusative. The Hebrew has chosen the genitive for all its 
three cases, ‘IN “father of —,” As ; whereas the Syriac has 


preferred the nom., yao, and similarly Bons and ports. 
Let us now return once more to the Arabic, and examine its 
three flexional forms, 7%, 7, ¢. What may the origin of these be? 
With regard to the accusative the answer seems to be tolerably 
certain. It is a pronominal element, of a demonstrative nature, 
appended to the object noun to indicate the direction of the action 
of the governing verb. It is in fact nothing but the demonstrative 
Aa, with which we are already acquainted in all the Semitic lan- 


guages. In Ethiopic the full form Y: is employed, as I already 


mentioned, to form the accusative of proper names. per: etc. 
The gradual weakening of the / gives us such adverbial forms as 
AGA: af 4, or AGA: afa, “out, outside” (fords, foris), IF: 
“at all, ever”; but ordinarily the particle is shortened to the 
utmost, and appears as final @ The Hebrew + preserves 
somewhat of the original lengthening of the vowel, for a primi- 
tive short @ would certainly have disappeared 27 ‘ovo. 

The origin of the nominative 7% is more obscure; but we may 
possibly venture to see in it the pronominal element 47, as 
designating the subject. Finally, the genitive 7, '~, may 
perhaps be connected with the termination of the so-called 


oy 


relative adjectives in > (Arabic .s—, vulgarly .;—), the origin 
of which is, however, not yet clear to me. 

I said at the commencement of this discussion that the use 
of the singular terminations 7, 7% @ in Arabic was restricted 
to the defined noun, whether the definition was by the article or 
by a following genitive. I now remark that the undefined noun 
is inflected with the same terminations f/us the sound of 7, viz. 


jin, in, an.  E.g, 
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Zur 


In the accus. form (iy the letter ’2#f may perhaps serve to mark 
the pausal pronunciation, daz¢d, or it may be a mere indication 
of the a-sound, to distinguish this case more clearly in writing 
from the other two. This addition of the 7-sound in Arabic is 
technically called the ¢axwé or “nunation,” from the name of 
the letter z77. 

If we look around us for a similar appearance in the other 
Semitic languages, we find its counterpart in the mémation of 
the Assyrian, which is not, however, according to the gramma- 
rians, restricted to the undefined noun, but also irregularly used 
with that which is defined. The forms are usually written wv, 
7v, av, but as v and m are not distinguished in writing, we are 
justified by analogy in pronouncing them wz, 2m, am. 

The same mémation is found in the Himyaritic inscriptions 
of South Arabia in the form ® for all three cases, its use nearly 
corresponding with that of the Arabic nénation; e.g., DWOW 


ood, DIAN Gol, DNR ste a iis, ondsy dee; 


pay. dsc, but ovpw say Lned dc. 

In Hebrew the m?mation seems to me to present itself in 
such words as DION or DID, OM, op"), which I consider as 
the accusatives of jos, in and pr. DM)’ is doubtful, as it 


may be connected with ata, rather than with pj)’. In 
Ethiopic we may perhaps find a trace of it in the word 


PQ, Heb, Sion, DION, 


Now what is the origin a oe terminations 272, 27, az, and 
wm, 7m, ane? And are they identical, or different? These ques- 
tions are-hard to answer; but I incline on the whole to consider 
them as identical, and to derive them both from an appended, 


indefinite mM, L.. That 7 and readily interchange is known 


to us; and it is quite conceivable that some of the Semitic lan- 
guages may have substituted 7 for original m in certain gram- 
matical forms, whilst others carried out the change through the 


whole of them. That the word 7, . might have been used at 
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an early period in the way suggested, can only be inferred from 
the recurrence of the phenomenon at a later period. History is 
apt to repeat itself, especially linguistic history. Now we find 


this use of \, as an indefinite affix in Arabic in the so-called 


YG hon 


drxclod! Le, ie. le appended to an indefinite noun with a vague, 


a a 


@ Ze A tae 
often intensifying, force; e.g., Le LUS abe! “give us some book 


- 
o 


2 Ss 


<4 @ of 
(or other)”; l. JAW “some (small) quantity”; \. yp ee 


s§ - 


gf - = 


“thou art come for some matter (of importance).” Similar i 
the origin of the Aramaic word BY, ONT, SO,80, iD, a 
contraction of MS ya “scibile quid.” For the rest, how 


readily |, may be shortened into md@ and m appears from such 


: oa 7 a Z Ge Z 2 
Arabic forms as oS “how much ?” ° us ° Lh e-> a> 
1o co 


shortened into ,, »). 
a 


2 


We have thus far established the following scheme of inflex- 
ion by cases in the Semitic languages for the sizgw/ar number. 


Arabic Assyr., Himyar., Hebrew 
N u, un u, um 
G. On ig Z, 7m 
ec 20H a, am 


Let us next examine the formation of the plural. 

To express the idea of plurality in the inflexion of the noun 
the Semitic languages had recourse to the simple expedient of 
lengthening the vowel-ending of the singular. The lengthening 
of the sound, the dwelling upon the utterance, sufficed to convey 
the idea of indefinite number. Consequently in Arabic the un- 
defined plural of masculine nouns must originally have been— 


N. an G, ™, Acc. 
J 


But as the Arabs seem to have objected to terminate a long 
syllable with a consonant (save in pause), a short final vowel 
was added, giving the forms— 


N. dna, G. ina, Acc. Gna. 
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These forms were also employed in the plural when defined 
by the article; but in the construct state, as we should naturally 
expect, the final vowels of the singular were merely lengthened— 


N. 4, Gis; Ace, 


In the actual language, however, as known to us from the 
A 


old poets and the Kor’an, the accusative @, dua, has become 
obsolete, so that we have in real use only two cases— 

N. @ 
The vulgar dialects of the present day have gone yet one 
step farther, and have discarded the nominative from ordinary 


use, retaining only the form @z. In Ethiopic, on the contrary, 
the accusative dz has supplanted the other cases, and forms the 


ana ; G. Ace, 2, za. 


? 


ordinary plural of adjectives and participles; as (hPO: “alive,” 
“living,” PPAi Hen: “new,” ha: AUT: “revealed,” 
“manifest,” MUbb4Y:: Forgetful however of the real origin of 
this form, the language forms for itself an accusative and a con- 
struct state by appending to it the vowel 4, as in the singular; and 


A 


the real construct plural in @ is found only in the numerals for 


20, 30, etc., which are OAUZ: WAM: ACNGA: Yn: etc. In all 
this the Assyrian runs curiously parallel to the Ethiopic. 
According to Schrader, the plural in dz appears in the forms 
anu, dnt, dna, with an appended vowel (obviously borrowed 
from the singular); as salménu, “statues” (aby, wis); hursdnt, 
“woods” (WN) ; shrént, “walls” (WW); Sarréni, “princes” (SW); 
whilst the numerals, 20, 30, etc., are ‘2rd, SlaSd, trbd, hansé. 
The Aramaic dialects make use, not of the accusative, but of 
the other oblique form, the genitive, for their plural. Hence we 
find the forms }*_ in the Biblical Aramaic, w— in Syriac, and 


in Mandaitic both }*_ and N*~ (2). 


The same choice was made by the Hebrews and Phoenicians. 
They discarded both the nom. # and the accus. dm, retaining 
only the gen. ¢m in ordinary use’. In later stages of the 
language the #z was dropped, a form of which there are two 
or three doubtful examples in the Bible; but curiously enough 


' But the Moabites took the form }W_, eg. }2907, MY WINN, p23, 
Wyn Non, etc, 
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this form in ¢ is said to be not uncommon in Assyrian, as in 2/?, 
“gods”; malké or maliké, “kings”; dmt, “days”; pagré, “dead 
bodies”; with suffixes karhéSu “its towers”; aSri-Sunu, “their 
places.” The full form in # is rare and archaistic, as in the 
proper names ASur-ris-clim, Sumtrtém and Akkadim. Haupt 
finds traces of the form am, representing the old accusative, in 
the Assyrian Samamu, Samdmt, “heaven,” mémi, “water,” and 
the adverbial akhkdmis, “with one another, mutually (Zz. like 
brothers).” It seems probable, as he suggests, that the plural 
am is only a later form of this a. And indeed he goes so far as 
to deny the existence of the termination z, which he pronounces 
é, and considers to be only a deflection of @, from a, am. 

You must not suppose that there is anything singular in this 
apparently capricious choice of a single case-ending to take the 
place of all its fellows, in the later stages of a language. It is 
precisely what has happened elsewhere than on Semitic ground. 
I need hardly remind you that Greek nouns appear in Syriac 
mostly in the accusative, simply because that was the one form 
with which the Syrians were familiar in the mouths of the 


Paceks; eg. }pLataS (AauTrada), 2:2 (xepxioa), Vh255,37 
(avdpravTa), 3] (apyas), etc. The Latin accusative too has 
supplied the ordinary nominal forms of the different Romance 
languages. In modern Persian the plural .\ dz is regarded by 
the best authorities as derived from an ancient genztive in am 
(anm). 

Turning to the plural of femznine nouns, we find the same 
principle in force, only applied in a different way. The weight 
of utterance was thrown in this case not upon the case-endings, 
but upon the feminine termination @7, which accordingly became 
@t, and took the case-endings as the singular. 


Sing. N. atu, atun Plur. dtu, dtun 
G. ati, atin Ati, atin 
Ac. ata, atan ata, dtan. 


In Arabic these forms are all in common use, except the 
accusative plural, which has disappeared even in the oldest 
stages of the language. The Ethiopic has @¢, with its accusative 
and construct é¢a. In Aramaic we find, as we should naturally 


1O—2 
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expect, the termination F_, Ae ath, 6th, in Hebrew, with the 


usual vowel-change, A}_, which sinks in the later Phoenician 
into #¢h, as in Plautus’s yth alonim valonuth. In Assyrian atu, 
ti, dta, are common; but there is also (if the grammarians may 
be trusted) a termination 7#¢, corresponding perhaps to the 
Hebrew and Phoenician d¢/, 7th; and a third form in @ (or as 
Haupt pronounces it @), restricted to such words as have 
already weakened a¢ into zt in the singular. E.g., za sandté 
danndti, “in long (Zt. strong) years”; tabbanitu, “buildings,” 
from fabbanu ; ‘tbstt?, “deeds,” from “%dszt (NWAY), according to 
Haupt épseti; tsriti (ésretz) “temples.” 

Of the so-called droken plurals of the Arabic I cannot 
speak at any length in this place. You will find these various 
forms enumerated in any Arabic Grammar, and many of them 
occur likewise in Himyaritic and Ethiopic. In the northern 
dialects examples are either wanting or of rare occurrence. 
Bottcher has endeavoured to point out several in Hebrew; 
see his Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch, vol. i. p. 458-9. In Syriac we 


may perhaps refer to this class such words as Lao from VAb;0 


Ser Se 


(Arabic 4, plur. 8) and Tos from oon (Arabic les 


a 
SLY 


plur. es). These so-called broken plurals are, however, in all 
probability without exception, singular abstract forms, which gra- 


dually came to be used in a concrete and collective sense, and 
SG 


hence pass for plurals. We are told, for example, that yai isa 


plural of li, “helper,” or Jac of Jole, “just”; but in reality 


eer 42727 


these are nothing but the infinitives of pai and ss, meaning 


“help,” and “justice,” and may be applied alike to one or more, 


Gio AS G by Giese 


man or woman; for we can say (uc 1 joc lye, and 


S 
EG Cee ce §S§ Ge 


ide es Another plural of J Ce viz, (Js, is an example of 
the same sort, being really an intensive infinitive, to be com- 


pared with the Syriac (te ore L3as, ina, cic: 
In addition to the singular and plural, the Semitic languages 
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employed from their earliest period a third form to designate a 
pair or two of any objects. The principle of formation of this 
dual would naturally resemble that of the plural; that is to say, 
the vowel of the singular would be lengthened in some way, 
so as to indicate the increase of number. But as the simple 
lengthening was appropriated to the plural, in the case of the 
dual recourse was had to the heightening of the singular termi- 
nations by the insertion of a short & Hence result the forms— 


N. @+ a= aun 

G a&+im =ain 

Ac. @+ dn = dn. 
For the same reason as in the plural, the Arabs added here also 
a final vowel; but on account of the greater weight of the dual 


endings, or perhaps merely for the sake of variety, they selected 
in this case the weaker vowel 7; whence the forms 


N. aunt G. aint Ac. dnt. 


These forms were used, like the corresponding plurals, when the 
noun was defined by the article; but in the construct state the 
syllable zz is of course absent, and we have merely the vowel- 
endings 


N. au (Ge Ac. @. 


Of these terminations the nominative must have fallen into 
disuse at a very early period, and its place was usurped by the 
accus.; so that we actually meet in Arabic only the two forms 


N. @, dni 
G, Ac a1, azn. 


In modern Arabic the first of these has now disappeared from 
ordinary use, leaving only the form azz, én, for allthe cases. In 5S. 


Arabian or Himyaritic the termination is also }, as TPS) iby 
(acc.), monrad) “and their two houses (castles),” DIDS JN 


“two hundred warriors” (nom.), mibpy “these two statues” 
(acc.). In Ethiopic scarcely a trace of the dual can be detected. 
In Assyrian Schrader gives as examples zddéd, “two hands” ; 
usnd, “two ears”; Sipa-ai (for Sipd-ya), “my feet” ; birka-at, “ my 
knees”; £ata-ai,“my hands.” Here the final z seems to have 
been cast off, according to the analogy of the plural in ? for @m. 
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The Aramaic form is ,‘—, with slight supplemental vowel, for 


|’— ain, corresponding to the ordinary Arabic oblique form 


Cus 


be: oe This was contracted into ‘cz aSmeiil JAND for 
ynN’, “two hundred” ; or into ee as in pan for yaa, hegitl 
In Syriac it survives in only two or three words, in the form é, 
viz. 75 fi 25d; aay ey and iho; further weakened into 
im, in ou Aa5, “ Mesopotamia,” L319 tle AaS yo | 
(1 Kings xviii. 32), Heb. yo? BYAND m3, and even orl= 
a. =) 5 D’DN; just as in Latin the sole representatives of 
feat are the words ambo, duo, and octo. The Hebrew form 
is Di. for as aim, with m for 2, as in the plural; e.g., ays} he 
pnw, p33, DMN , ope: and often in proper names, as 
Dy, OMA, OSH, oN, DYay yy, DNDIT Oa, Rarer 
forms are the contracted +, as Dyn (Josh. xv. 34), male) 
(Ezek. xxv. 9, kethibh); and DY= in Wy DIY, f TY one. 
Further, }'_, contracted J+; e.g. }'N7, nt, and IEP (Josh. 
XXi. 32). On the Moabite stone both forms appear, B and 13 
e.g, DITYT (MAST), L 15, but jn, ynbaT mea, jp, 
WN, 


And here I may intercalate the remark that the words DvD 


and O°) are not duals, but plurals, from obsolete singulars 99 

and ‘2, The original forms must have been maytm and sha- 
SLE 

maytm, which were contracted into maym and shamaym, just as 


in Arabic ssh, J, Gey ec, and oan, gradually pass into 


G7 c 


ee we Coeae, and ue: But since forms like maym and 


shamaym were intolerable to the ear of the later Hebrews, a 
short vowel was inserted to lighten the pronunciation, resulting 
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in the forms O%9 and Dw, the latter of which was pronounced 
in Phoenician skamém, as in Plautus’s gune balsamem, i.e. ‘YN3 
poy Sys. 

I shall conclude this survey of the declension of the noun 


with a few remarks on some forms which we have not as yet 
noticed. 


(1) The construct state of the dual and plural in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, viz." , wu. 


In Arabic the forms of the dual in actual use are, as we 
have seen, 


Simple, N. ézz, Construct, @ 
Se ACH ae au 


and of the plural, 


Simple, N. dxa Construct, 7@ 
GAG, 27 3s 


In Assyrian in like manner the construct dual ended in 4, 
as birka-at (for birkd-ya), “my knees”; the plural in ? [or ¢é], 
as Sarri-Ssunu, “their kings.” Consequently we should expect 
the Hebrew and Aramaic dual to have the construct form az, é, 


but the plural in both languages 7; oT, esse, from DY), 
B25 but from psn, ado, we should look for os>n, 
oat, which however do not exist. The actually existing 


forms are psn, eo aN ; and these can, I think, be 


explained only on the supposition that the dual forms have 


supplanted those of the plural number. I find additional evi- 
dence for this notion in the forms 1350, teas: “my kings,” 
for malakat-ya, corresponding with al ‘ my hands,” for yadat-ya; 
and 200, mab, oeaks, “his kings,” corresponding 
with al c10,+1, standing for malakai-hi, yadai-hi, and 


malakau-hi, yadau-hh, in which latter I descry a vestige of the 


long obsolete nominative dual in auz, construct az. 
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(2) The form pize «+, used as the simple plural of feminine 
On - 5 - 4 
nouns in Aramaic; e.g., els, <i+,0, as contrasted with 


the construct AXoAS, A15,S0, which correspond with the 


Arabic plural in é¢ and the Hebrew in é¢h, This form in dz, 
én, which also plays an important role in the verbal inflection, 
I regard as a variation of the masculine #z, under the influence 
of the ordinary fem. dt, The language felt the want of an 
additional feminine termination in the plural, and framed it 
from existing material after the analogy of an established form. 


(3) The so-called status emphaticus of the Aramaic; x74 
“the man,’ Sale XFIT the city, * XO, The essence 


of this form is the postposition of a demonstrative particle. 
The Swedes and Danes say mand-en, “the man,” /us-et, “the 
house,” where ez and e¢ are corruptions of zzz or hinn and ztt or 
hitt. And just so the Aramean added to his noun in its 
simplest form the demonstrative 4¢, gradually weakened into d. 


Ni7+ 23 became NID; NTI+ NIT, NOI. Other forms 


underwent greater alteration. NM +)‘ was contracted into 


NAT (instead of NAT). N73, on the other hand, is 
another example of the transference of a dual form to the 
plural, since it arises by assimilation from Ni7+ 3a. In Syriac 
and Mandaitic the termination X*_ is shortened into Ls, N= (2): 
though the full form is retained in some cases; for example, in 
Syriac, in the plural of many words derived from radicals x5, 
and in a few other instances, such as ENS “thousands.” 
This contraction naturally commenced with a weakening of the 
final syllable into é@, as in bo for N77, N71 as interjection for 
NIT, and the like. ; 


Having thus treated briefly of the personal pronouns and of 
the noun, I must next speak of the pronouns as they appear 
when appended to nouns substantive in the form of genitive 
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suffixes.. In doing so I shall confine myself chiefly to Arabic, 
Hebrew and Aramaic, as represented by Biblical Aramaic, the 
Targims and the old Syriac. 

In classical Arabic these suffixes are appended to the different 
cases of the noun in the construct form, i.e. without the tanwin 


or nunation. E.g. 


2. CLUS i eLUS, “thy book” (nom.) 
Cus o URS “thy book” <acc.) 


hus f. GUUS, “of thy book” (gen.) 


ee 


ios) 


ws f. Lous, “his, her book” (nom.) 
als f LIls, “his, her book” (acc.) 


ws f. Labs, “of his, her book” (gen.) 
and so on. Only the suffix of the Ist pers. sing. absorbs the 
vowels of the case-endings, so that “my book,” “of my book,” is 


ls or LS in all the three cases. 


™ - 


The forms of the spoken Arabic of the present day are such 
as we should naturally expect, when we take into account the 
loss of the case-terminations and other final vowels. “My book” 


s 


- 
s Cr Sts 


1S) os iS, “my father” ea) or os! “thy father” is yl, fem. 


Oy or coats But the final vowel of the fem. pronoun also 


disappears in most cases, and the difference of gender is marked 


by a transposition, as it were, of the final vowels ; instead of 
GUS and GIL we have GUUS hitdbak and GWUW kitabik. 


The 3rd pers. sing. masc. is properly kéta@b-hu, aS, but this is 


ces 


almost always written and pronounced aS kitabuh or kitaboh, 
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or else ls kitabo. The fem. is Labs kitab-hd, more commonly 


as 
with shortening of the vowel, £ztab-Aa. From )\ the corre- 


Ge vs 
sponding forms would be 54) abith and \|ay\ abi-ha. Tite 


plurals are Us, AUS and mS; the fem. forms Xs and 


ve 


ends being very rarely used. The long vowel is either shortened 


in pronunciation, kztab-nda, kitab-hum, or a slight vowel (shév@) 


is interposed, kzt@bzikum. Should the noun end in two conso- 


ces 
nants, as duc ‘abd, this skéva is necessarily inserted, ‘abddha or 
‘abdtha, ‘abdiikum, ‘abdithum, ‘abdind. 

Let us now take a Hebrew and Aramaic noun with its 
suffixes, and examine them by the light we receive from the 


Arabic, ancient and modern. For example, 7), corresponding 


to the Arabic GM, GN, and the Aramaic pro. 


ist pers. sing. in old Arabic poi or «, vulg. ices 


Hebrew ‘25D; Chald. also ‘5p, Syt. Ny dropping the 


final vowel. 
2nd pers. sing. masc. Arabic E\SLe., vulg. cic The 


Hebrew form is 3200, in pause 200, with a trace of the 
original case-endings in the moveable s/éva@ and the ségol. The 
Aramaic forms are, Chald. 200, yi: yo, with long @, 0, 


whereas we should have expected @ short. Probably mal-kakh 
stands for malkdé-akh, and that for malka-ka, the old accusative 
with suffix. 


eae oy ae 
2nd pers. sing. fem. Arabic GM., vulg. E.. In Hebrew 


oe 


the usual form is = ea, 1209, which may be either merely 


tone-lengthening of ma/k-7k, or may spring from the coalition of 
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the two vowels in ma/kd-ik. In Aramaic two forms are found, 
Ne vy 

‘3_ and ss The Syrian writes was to, but does not pro- 

nounce the final z The @ in these forms is apparently tone- 


lengthening of the old genitive termination, maliki-ki, which 
must have received the accent, like the corresponding Ethiopic 


4 , +s > 
forms négiisé-ki, acc. négiisd-ki. Hebrew parallels are ‘3094, 
be sk | 


Pere. xi. 1s" ‘Ddiy, PSC. 2. 


y 
Yr 


a“ SFiS ot eat 
3rd pers. sing. masc. Ar. S\eo, gen. te; vulg. ae, re. 
a7 = wa 


7 


The Hebrew forms very nearly resemble those of the vulgar 
Arabic, viz. m7, generally iD>p. These seem to find their 
origin in the old accus. malka-hu, with elision of the %, malka-u. 


Quite different is the Aramaic J~, as in oto, which I trace 
to the ancient genitive malei-hu or malki-ht. Parallel forms to 
this in Hebrew are m0, Gene i. 21% TAS, Job xxv: 
Instead of = we occasionally find in Aramaic N~=, the 2 
having apparently become silent; and this form appears in the 


Phoen. suffix &, more commonly written ', as in xdop and *J3, 
Hebrew forms like "AN (abhi), DB (pi), also spring from the 
old genitive, with elision of the 4%, for YVAN, y75, which like- 


wise occur. 


’ 
4A 7 7u 7 


3rd pers. sing. fem. Ar. \Sle, vulg. Oe. In Hebrew we 


“7 


have 7, asin 72N, but more commonly 7 +, agreeing with the 
Tr Tr tomer 


Aramaic I> (I=), ent AS shal “1350, Tato, which we may 


derive from malkda-ah, for malka-ha., 


ae 
ae 


Ist pers. plur. Ar. Ue, vulg. sie. In Hebrew 20D, 


Pe, 


from the old genitive malki-na, The rare forms with J+, such 
as 132") “our adversary, Job xxi1, 20, YAY TD, Ruth iii. 2, 


may perhaps represent the old accus. malka-nu. They stand 
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therefore nearer to the Aramaic Ni+, = as N31 (3%), 


<aNw. The Jewish Aramaic form has a tone-long vowel in 
the penult owing to the accent, (as in the Ethiopic négasd-na). 
The Syriac has lost the final vowel of the pronoun, under the 

. nO 0 n 0 
influence of the same accentuation (compare 52 for [iss5, 
i} KS 


= ; 
Gur 7 est 


2nd pers. plur. masc. Ar. rS-e, vulg. poe Hebr. p239b, 


ae 


probably from the old accus. malka-kum; Aramaic similarly 


era\y, with a purer form of the suffix. 


. 
s 
Gee v 


2nd pers. plur. fem. At. ne, vulg. eh Hebr. 13378, 


“7 


Aram. Seis Ong probably from the old accus. malka-kunna. 


my ’ — 
vers bys 7 7 


~ <3 oc 
3rd pers. plur. masc. Ary. ever oss 5 age; wives vulg. 


Vere o77 


Cve = 


acive- In Hebrew the simplest form of the suffix is Aém for 


ta 


hum, as in DB, DAVIN, really old genitives. Most of the 
forms in use, however, are to be explained from an old accus., 
such as I descry in the rare form pads, De Shin, Soa, (Oy, aha 
pause for £ulla-hém ; whence, by elision of the # and contraction, 
arises the common DPa. A still fuller form is represented by 
the suffixes y+, }, as in ipabn, ity, O05, WD, con- 
tracted from Aclba-hémit, etc. pon stands therefore for original 
malka-huma. The Aramaic forms need no further explanation, 


KAN a, A 
TIAL, etc. 


- ere - 


~ it) 7 
Oe ; we 5 vulge ge . Here 


3rd pers. plur. fem. Ar. wt S uy 


again the oldest Hebrew form is the rare M37 = as in synoas 
rat alae sisee 
I Kings vii. 37, MINDINA, Ezek. xvi. 53, for Aula-hénna and 
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tékha-hénna. Contracted from this are the forms in =) — and 
a. as nnn, 7383, m53, ballet map. Still shorter 
is the common 1, as in nee. wadn, and ‘an as in aun 


The successive Hebrew forms appear then to have been ma/ka- 


hénna, malka-hén, contracted malkdh‘na, malkdna, malkdn. The 


. rc Melt vy 
Aramaic form ola Nto calls for no further remark. 


In the dual number the Arabic appends the suffixes to the 
construct forms in @ and az; in the plural, to those in # and 7; 
as 

ee ier 
Dual nom. usidac “my two servants,” Cie mere: 


Q +Ur OMA & 


gen. csdsc, Chass, etc. 


Plur. nom. 54 “his sons,” Ou, etc. 


gen. aw, Chay, ete. 


aa 
ao) ve 


But “my sons” is expressed by is for both nom. (s4.. and 


A a 


gen, Lo: In Hebrew and Aramaic this difference between 


the dual and plur. has disappeared ; because, as it seems to me, 
the dual terminations in the suffixes have wholly supplanted the 
plural. The Assyrian said Szpa-ai “my two feet” [Del. sepdaa], 
birka-ai “my knees,” £ata-at, “my hands,” for s¢pa-ya, birka-ya, 


kata-ya, just as the Arab said isle), asus, usla3 but the 


.” 


Assyrian had also the plural forms Sarri-sunu |Sarré-sunu], “their 
kings,” asri-sunu [asré-sunu], “their places.” The Hebrew on 
oe d 
the other hand used only one form for both numbers. 7! for 
ere 


Om (OT Opp 


yadaim (Arab. oN vulg. eee) would naturally give in the 


Operas 


construct form yadaz (Ar. pass which became *7’; but pybip 


for Patilim (Ar. wil, vulg. welll) should equally yield wip 
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= Ar. dsb. As a matter of fact, however, it is not so. The 


forms in use are wip, 35), which I maintain to be strictly 
| oe 
speaking duals, standing for £aétz/ai and malakat. Herewith all 


the forms of the Hebrew and Aramaic become intelligible. 


Bre 


Ist pers. sing, Arab. (sd; eee Heb. , 2p stand 


for yadai-ya and malakai-ya; but the language us dropped the 
final vowel, and with it the doubling of the final y. Similarly 


in Aramaic, bn, war, 

2nd pers._sing. Arab. ela PR Cl Heb. 3")! and 
“pal for yadai-ka and ee sROrienat yadar-k, 228 for 
malakat-ka. The fuller form of the fem. also occurs, e.g. en 
and ‘y) in Ps: eni. for qn and 7 Hys. This leads us to 


the Syriac forms Braet and waAsaS, with silent yiid. 


In Biblical Aramaic the diphthong has been weakened into 4, 


just as in Hebrew }‘& became j&, or in Aramaic itself PON? a) 
bad + ig 


became JOND. Hence the masc. 3050, for malkat-ka, is 
according to the #£’7é to be pronounced 7290; whereas the 
fem. is usually pointed abn [in the Targums], though 27D 


is also found. 
ct 4-7 


3rd pers. sing. masc. Arab. au, meal (for »). In Hebrew 


the fullest form is cine yy, N23, for yadat-hu, ete., with 
weakening of az to é& The more common form, however, is 
loa 2009, with elision of the Z and weakening of az to @. 
We also find a form without yad, as YJ; and the question 
arises whether this is identical with ya, or not. If identical, 
then nya is only incorrectly written, according to Tear, ctor 


ya, But it may also be that J stands for the old nomi- 
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native dual WII dabarau-hu, by elision of the h, dabarau-u, 
and then dabarau, J; just as the rst pers. dabarai-ya became 


dabarat, 734, Such at any rate must be the origin of the 


Fy 7 Vogue F 
Aramaic forms msdn, won, the latter with silent Ol, 


for malkau-hu. The form 250, with elision of the , also 
occurs; and this appears to be the Phoenician form in such 
phrases as satbs yow 3, bd ‘Pp UN Gays, though we may 
perhaps also oa "24 and Tp, in closer accordance with 


the Hebrew forms. 
seuyvy AG rs 


3rd sing. fem. Arab. loo, te; Heb. 1), man, for 
yadat-hd, malakai-ha. The corresponding Aramaic forms are,” 
Nm35b (rarely ND5H), Biblical, mDop, ere Dd; Syriac 


ouAX%, both standing for malkai-ha. 


i 777s. pur, “etab, Uses, Use. Heb. 43°? s250, 
for yadai-nii, malakai-ni. Aramaic, NID (R'7é, 3250), 


Kotessr hs 
Esso, for malkat-nd. 
Cveyv, a5 AD 


and pers. plur. masc. Arab. ross matte. Hepeeoo9 


pabp, for yadai-kum, malakai-kum. Aramaic aa A X%, 
2b .—The corresponding fem. forms are: Arab. oe 
Heb. alae Aram. aati. The fuller form ps) is found 


in Hebrew in Ezekiel xiii. 20, MIDNINDD (“pillows”). 


3rd pers. plur. masc. Arab. wee» mrte, shortened from 


— — 
v Gv, Oe ay 


eee : pede. In Hebrew the oldest form was of course yadaz- 


e e ; 
humi, malakai-humi. ence, on the one hand, the ordinary 
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pata SDPLAF and, on the ether, the more poetic Ww, 


Wnt, Archaistic is the form in Ezekiel xl. 16, nN, 
from bw as an architectural term. The Aramaic forms are 
oad, mbp.—The corresponding fem. is in Arab. 


ee Heb. [7 , man: Aram. [owaXt, TAR 
Beelicl indulges in the archaistic form TIN, Ce ieee 


As to the forms of feminine nouns with pronominal suffixes, 
I would merely call your attention at this time to one point in 
which Hebrew differs most markedly from Arabic and Syriac. 
The Arab adds the simple suffixes to the plural substantive, for 


ss De 


example, _jle, Gile, dle, milo. So also the Syrian: 


5 
vy We 


eo, w/o oAia,s0, Oot. But the Hebrew 
almost tarot Salons: what is really an incorrect form. 
He does not say ‘npn, TPT, Inipn, etc., but he adds to 
the plural npn the dual termination 2, borrowed from the 
masc., before appending the suffixes, and thus obtains the 
forms ‘nin, TPN, Walia Almost the only exception is in 
the forms of the 3rd pers. plur., where we find onipn as well as 
Darhip. 


CHAP irtiR: VIL 
THE VERB. 


I NEXT proceed to treat of the Verb, in doing which I must 
direct your attention first, for reasons which will gradually be- 
come apparent, to certain 7omnal forms, partly adjectives and 
partly substantives. 

Among the commonest poninal forms in the Semitic lan- 
guages are those which I may represent by the types fatal, 
katil and katul, especially as concrete substantives and as adjec- 
tives. It is in the latter function that we notice them here. 


Examples of the form #ata/ in Arabic are aw “following,” “a 


follower,” (jb; “brave,” on “handsome”; in Hebrew, O35" 
“wise,” WY) “upright,” yw “wicked.” The form fatil may be 


GS - $ 


exemplified in the one language by by “proud,” (wia “dirty,” 


‘lx “quick”; in the other, by 199 “heavy,” Ip} “old,” NB 


“unclean.” As instances of the form azul I will cite in Arabic 


Gow Ge- Sve 


os “clever,” bi) “awake,” or “timid”; in Hebrew, 33° “afraid,” 
jop fentgll,” m3 Shien 


In seeking to modify these simple forms, so as to make 
them express greater extension or greater energy, the Semites 
adopted one of two methods; they either lengthened a vowel, or 
they doubled a consonant. The former process might affect either 
the first or second vowel; the latter affected chiefly the middle 
consonant. 


Waris LI 
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The heightening of the first vowel of £atal would yield the 
form kétal, which is of comparatively rare occurrence, as in 


Gua 7 + 


rib and wile, ha sstam, “asedlea ae. nin, and aietie 
participles of Hebrew verbs my, as mm for MA (ie. 2dzat). 


The vowel of the second syllable has eeneralty been weakened 
into z, thus rendering it indistinguishable from the heightening 


of katil, viz. katil. Hence, in the words just cited, the forms 


S. a ay 


rib, wi, as well as the great bulk of the participles of the 


form ast, Heb. Suip. Here the lengthening of the first vowel 


seems to express the continuity or duration of the action. 
The heightening of the 2nd vowel yields us the common 
HUE of the form kata/, katél and katdl. (1) Katdél, as in 


ere Gi eae 


Arabic slau “brave,” le “cowardly,” A “blunt”: Het 
bin} “great,” yee “an oppressor,” val “holy.” (2) Kattl, 


7 


as in Arabic en “merciful,” ne « noble,” Ja ‘heavy”: 


a S Z 


ae “wounded,” jos “ slain,” ul “bound, a prisoner”; Heb. 


Na) a prophet,” TDM “gracious, pious”; “DX “bound, a 


i 


- 
Sig es 


prisoner,” mun “anointed.” (3) Kat#/, as in Arabic Js 


“gluttonous,” CdS “lying,” jus “daring”; Heb. DI8Y “strong,” 
yn “sharp,” wind “brazen,” and the ordinary participle pas- 
sive yp, 

The Aramaic furnishes us with an example of the heighten- 
ing of doth vowels in the form £4767, as NTS, lio: NW), 
Gam. 

The doubling of the 2nd consonant appears in Hebrew in the 


common form fazta/, intensive of fatal; eg. 333 “thief,” 724 


“cook,” “executioner, YM “cutter,” NIP “jealous,” and with 
TT Tet 
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weakening of the first vowel in the shut syllable 45XN “hus- 


bandman.” Also in the form fafzz/, intensive of fazz/, with 
weakening of the Ist vowel to z in the shut syllable and tone- 
lengthening of the 2nd into @, £7¢¢é/, as j23 “humpbacked,” vy 
“blind,” mips “ openeyed, seeing,” wan OCA. 

The intensives of the first grade, fatal, katél, and katil, are 
all capable of being heightened in the same way, thus yielding 
the forms kattdl, kattil, and kattil, (1) Kattdlis very common 


009 


in Arabic and Aramaic, ee. sity Heat po (naw, ae lay 
In Hebrew we find NIP “jealous,” with 6 for 4, but more 
usually the vowel of the Ist syllable is weakened into 2, e.g. 
“jai = Tory on aY “drunken, 
Bends or “finds fault”-(Job xl. 2 or xxxix. 32). (2) Kef#/is 


very common in Hebrew and Aramaic, e.g. YBN “ strong,” prs 


) 


“1D “one who repre- 


<i aoe 
ejast,” roy “exulting,” “rejoicing,” ane oppressor,” “tyrant,” 


any: x.V - J 
mas DoUtd = 50.55, “wise,” 49) “jist,” Astos “ exact.” 


Sr 


In Arabic the first vowel is weakened into 2, e.g. FA “ drunken,” 


3 al 


ma 


Ss ~« Ss ~ 


Gide “very truthful,” (2) .< “very fond of meddling.” (3) 


A 


Kattil, as Heb. BN) “merciful,” }33M “ gracious,” byauy “Oe= 


prived, bereft of young,” BIDN “tame, domesticated, intimate”; 


G Bs S ar 


: eet wae eer 4 
Arab. 34,3 “very timid, as “abiding, everlasting,” (ws 


he 


“most holy.” In Arabic the vowel of the Ist syllable is some- 


GS oy Se S hw 


times assimilated to that of the 2nd, as wads» cps OF code 


= 


“all pure” or “all glorious.” 


Another important class of nouns in the Semitic languages 
is the so-called Segolates, of which the normal form is kat/, kizJ, 


2 
G¢S 


kutl, still retained in Arabic, e.g. As! wearily. xtc Reel e” 


~4 GL 
GF OS ad = 


? 


y\ “ear.” They are also used as adjectives, e.g. Wane “ diffi- 


LZ, 
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Ss 


Sone 


ah ; < a7 
cult,” Gods “sweet”; Jub “small, young,” je» “large, coarse ; 


2 


£G 


GS Uy GSLs Ss 


Ges hardy gh “sweet,” ». “bitter.” The corresponding 
Aramaic forms are #tal, til, #’tul, with transposition of the 


vowels, which however resume their normal place in the emphatic 
State, 2.2 Dy Toe: vat le15, yD 1o308. The ordi- 
nary Hebrew forms are identical with the Arabic, for the 2nd 
vowel in Hebrew is merely supplementary, and disappears before 
a sufix; eg. [ON for PS, with suffix ISON; “BD for “ED; 
with suffix JED 5 TN for JIS or TIX, with suffix ‘JIN, But 
the Aramaic forms are also found in our Hebrew text, though 
more sparingly, in the construct state; e.g. =yain) "aa Ps. xvii 
26; TyTN. Num. xi. 7; yywye yt Isa. v. 7; ADD “net 
Prov. (it, 145 and the-like: 


I have dwelt for a little while on these classes of nouns, 
because I believe that they really lie at the root of the inflection 
of the verb in the Semitic languages. In one of the most recent 
Hebrew Grammars, that of Prof. Bernh. Stade (1879), you will 
find plainly stated, what I have long believed, that the verbal 
forms of the Semites are really nominal forms, mostly in com- 
bination with pronouns. Each person of the verb is, so to say, 
a sentence, consisting of a noun and a pronoun, which has gra- 
dually been contracted or shrivelled up into a single word. The 
same view was enunciated some years before by Philippi, in an 
article on the Semitic verb in the volume entitled Morgenlin- 
dische Forschungen, 1875, and by Sayce in the JRAS. 1877 and 
in his lectures on Assyrian Grammar. 

With this idea in our minds, let us submit the different forms 
of the Semitic verb to a careful analysis, selecting for the pur- 
pose the first or simplest form, and commencing, according to 
ancient custom, with the perfect state”. 


' [The absolute state and construct of nouns of this class usually appear with = 
instead of 2 except before gutturals or 77sh.] 

2 (Cf. Noldeke’s article ‘‘ Die Endungen des Perfects” in ZDMG. vol. XXXVill 
(1884), p. 407 sqq-] 
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I. The Perfect. 


In Arabic, the 3rd pers. sing. masc. exhibits three forms, 
katala, kétila, kdtula, precisely corresponding to the three nomi- 
nal or adjectival forms mentioned above. The form /dfala is, 
generally speaking, transitive; whilst £a¢z/a and kdtula are in- 
transitive, the latter being the stronger form of the two. Here 
then we are face to face with the oldest and simplest form of 
this state and person; and here we at once encounter one of our 
greatest difficulties, the explanation of the final vowel a On 
the whole I am inclined, after careful consideration, to acquiesce 
for the present in Stade’s view, that we have here a simple noun, 
without any pronominal affix, and that the final @ is really the 
oldest termination of the Semitic noun. If so, &dtala would be 
an ancient adjective signifying “killing,” or, as a verbal form, 


a 


“he killed”; we would signify “sorrowing” or “he sorrowed” ; 


7 ve 


sd, “being heavy” or “it was heavy.” It is possible however 


that £atala may already be a contraction for fatal-ya, with the 
pronominal element ya postfixed, like Za, za, etc. That the final 
vowel existed anterior to the separation of the Semitic stock, is 
apparent from the following considerations. (1) The Ethiopic 
has also the forms 4atd/a and #étla. (2) The Hebrew and 
Aramaic, which (like the vulgar Arabic) drop the final vowel 
under ordinary circumstances, retain it when a pronominal suffix 


follows; e.g. Heb. byp, but up RP tald-ni = Arab. katala-nz; 


Aram. Wife tal, but with suffix ato hatli-n for katld-ni, 
katala-ni. 

The Arabic has, as we have seen, three forms of the perfect 
state, distinguished by the vowels a, z, u. The same distinctions 
are maintained, to a greater or less extent, in the modern 
dialects, e.g. in Egypt, zatab, “he wrote,” kai fidil, “it was 


“7 


ys kitir, kutur, “it was much,” oS. skit, 
“7 F ae cd 
sukut, “he was silent.’ The existence of the same forms in the 


other Semitic languages can easily be proved. In Ethiopic the 


over and above,” 
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transitive form is identical with the Arabic, PT: #atdla = 


ce. In the intransitive forms the vowels 7 and w were both 
weakened to & and finally dropped, whence resulted such words 
as PAlti: yabsa, “to be dry,” R&P: “to be just,” ZOP: “to be 
satisfied with drink,” PCN: “to be near,” exactly corresponding 


7s 


to rare Arabic forms like we for ws st) for is) Bene for 


eo ices Beat OX es 
b) 


ewe yt for . If the 2nd radical was a guttural, an 


oe 


assimilation of the first vowel to the 2nd took place, giving us 
the series Ldtcla, héttla, kétla, e.g. M2: “to pity,” Adi: “to 


7 fs. a wth Ae 


be hot, = a>) ws. Similar forms also exist in classical 
ee ray 


Arabic, e.g. oes for a2, wouad for Ceas “to be dazzled with 


rai zu 7 “~t 
the sight of gold,” ae or at Uw or Ue’: In Hebrew we 


oe 


find in like manner all three vowels, although the forms in z and 
z are disappearing, as in vulgar Arabic. For example, with 2, 


ip “to be old’ 49 “to be pure,” “Jaa “to be heavy, aan 
“to. fear” with 2, by “to be able,” bow “to be bereft,” 94) 
“to be afraid.” On the other hand, yp, but wow, as in 


(ened uf 


vulgar Arabic ae for the classical = (yay); 724, but 
3; pay, but mpaa and ply: may, but MW; ba, but 
“sb; and many more. In Aramaic, verbs with w are nearly 
as rare as in Hebrew; eg. 797 “he slept™; Q}qi- 9 itiwas 
dried up, waste, desolate” ; bion ane was bereft.” in Syriac 
only one such seems to be certain, viz. s2D.O “to be shrivelled,” 
asin Jebevin +, -acatoljo sano earner Ps. CX Vill, dao! 


0.5 AAO, Another may perhaps be found in Soao}, 


vy 


Nahum ii. 10, if that stand for a Wd5), in the phrase a d)6 


wv 
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ors no x ene 4 
3,09 |jra» yo| Soad| STAD. Verbs of the form fatzla 
are, on the contrary, very common in Aramaic; as DoD, oXn; 


7p: D9; a) ha; phd. Regarding Assyrian I find it 


difficult to say anything, owing to the conflict among the 
grammarians as to the real nature of certain forms. Schrader 
quotes a word mé¢z, “he is dead,” which would correspond to the 
Heb. FS, Syr. Aso, except in its rather perplexing final vowel’. 


I proceed to the 3rd pers. sing. fem. 

If we have rightly regarded fatala, etc., as being originally 
nouns, without any pronominal affix, we should naturally expect 
the existence of a feminine formed in the same way as in the 
noun. And this is actually the case. The fem. of £atala is 
formed, as in the noun, by the addition of 4 The Arabic has 
kdtalat; the Ethiopic, fatdlat, ydbsat for ydbisat, méhrat for 
mahirat. In vulgar Arabic, e.g. in Egypt, we have the forms 
katabet, fidlet, suktet. In Aramaic the same form occurs, with 
the further weakening of the Ist vowel, in the now shut syllable, 


into 2, viz. np: ANAS, for £atlat, kat lat, katalat. In Hebrew 
the usual form is £a¢*/a, nop : with the same termination @ as 


in the noun; but as in the one case so in the other, @ is only a 
weakened form of a¢, the successive steps being af, ath, ah, a. 
The proof lies in the following facts’. (1) The termination at 


actually occurs, e.g. in nin Deut xxii, 20, AND (for ONbM) 
Exod. v. 16, nN Tp (for ON} Deut. xxxi. 20, naw Ezek. xlvi. 
17, MWy (for my) Levit. xxv. 21; etc. (2) The termination 
at at eee ae retained before pronominal suffixes, in which 
case we find the forms sna, JANITN, INI, and the like. 


The difference of vocalisation depends upon the difference of 
accentuation, a point on which I shall offer a few remarks by 


1 [Delitzsch writes mé¢, and recognises a permansive form fafi/ as common to 
most verbal themes, to express the idea of prolonged or completed activity as well as 
that of a permanent state or affection; Ass. Gr. p. 235, sq. ] 

2 (Cf. p. 133, supra.] 
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and by, after we have treated’ of the 3rd pers. plur. masc, and 
fem. The final ¢ is also lost in Phoenician, e.g. N3%' (prob. 
NI) in a Cyprian inscr. of B.C. 254 [C.Z.S. 93]; in Carthag. 
inser NITI or yt, “she vowed” (also NY77)), you “sie 
(Tanith) heard,” for RYHW, etc. I will only add that the final ¢ 
disappears also in Mandaitic before enclitic 3 and 4 with suffixes, 
iiee Sonn), “ she fell,” for abnabsay, instead of mySp. 
So also in the dialect of the Talmud Babli, pry “she fled,” 
row “she went,” side by side with ay TY, m’> ODN, and 
in derived conjugations NI°D3'N “she was married,” = UPS 
“she was betrothed to him.” In such Talmudic forms as '817 
for YT, and FYNMN UNMIS “his sister came” for DN, we may 
perhaps discover a lingering trace of the original 3rd radical 
yid. ; 

If we be right in regarding £a¢a/a, etc., as originally nouns 
without pronom. affix, we shall again expect to find their plural 
agreeing in form with that of the nouns. This is also really the 
case. We shall not be far wrong in assuming fatalina as the 
oldest form of the 3rd pers. plur. masc., which is still preserved 
to us in yt Deut. viii. 3, 16, and perhaps in ps “ poured 


forth” Isa. xxvi. 16; as also in the Aramaic forms now, Xho, 


and the Assyrian atlinz, side by side with £a¢/7. Usually, how- 
ever, the final z has been dropped, as in the construct state of 
the noun; whence we obtain the ordinary Arabic #dé¢a/z', the 


Ethiopic katali, labsii, mehrir: the Heb. Up ; and the Aramaic 
yp. In the Aramaic dialects the process of corruption has 
gone yet farther. The Syriac pronounces £’¢a/, and hence we find 
in old MSs. to as well as the more accurate aio. In 
Mandaitic too the ordinary form is pN5J; Tas. though the 


termination # is sometimes restored before enclitics, as SPARKS) 


Y Arabic his and Vas, as in Hebrew occasionally midyp, ee. sID203 Josh. 
x. 24, NIIN Isa. xxviii. 12, if the text be correct. Sayce makes a strange blunder in 


considering the quiescent a/¢/fof the Arabic to be a trace of the original 7. 
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“they planted for thee.” I may add that in Mandaitic the full 
form in zz is usually preceded by a yid, for the insertion of 


which I find it hard to account; e.g. }VPSN52; pr, yo 
“they ran.” In the dialect of the Talmtid Babli we find the 
same rejection of the termination 7, but it seems to leave its 
mark in an assimilation of the vowel of the preceding syllable ; 
thus, \JDN “they have bound” or “banned,” for TDN; Way for 
WAY; pr) for \p2. 

The feminine of £a¢alina we should naturally expect, in ac- 
cordance with the nominal flexion, to be fataldna; and though 
this form has entirely disappeared in Hebrew, it exists in the 
other languages. In the Aramaic dialects we find the final z 
retained, in the termination dm, or, with a weakening of the 
vowel, éz. So in the Targums there occur such words as TN, 
JWIINN “were made clear”; in Mandaitic, with inserted yid, 
JNWNID “they understood,” [NYINIT “ they were angry”; in 
Syriac, anaes for #talan, The Arabic exhibits the form 
katdlna, which I cannot as yet make up my mind to regard as 
anything else than a strong contraction of fatalana’. It has 


almost gone out of use in the vulgar dialects. Several of the 
ancient Semitic languages, however, reject the final 7, The 


Ethiopic is nagdrda, labsa, méhra; the J. Aram. xdup. The 
Syriac must of course have once had the form £’td/é, but dropped 
the final vowel, whence we find in MSs. both Eis and ho. 


In the Christian Palestinian dialect we find Sup, and so also in 
Samaritan; but the Mandaitic writes pSbI, pip, like the 
Syriac. The older form with the final vowel @ appears in Syriac 


y 


only before some of the pronominal suffixes, e.g. NNO © they 
ie raat: ew ay ; ; 
have killed me,” yOLo, ACLs Sho, corresponding with the 
Jewish Aramaic 170), 120), 77). 
In what I have said of the 3rd pers. plur. masc. and fem. I 
1 (It would seem from a deletion in the Ms., that Prof. Wright had hesitated 


between this view and that of Noldeke (ZDMG. xxxviii. 412) who regards the Arabic 
katalna as formed on the analogy of the corresponding imperfect form yagdulna.] 
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have gone on the assumption that the original forms are fata- 
lina and katalana. 1 must tell you however that this is alto- 
gether denied by such scholars as Noeldeke and G. Hoffmann’, 
who maintain the originals to be fatali and atald, and explain 
the forms in wz and a or éx as later pronominal additions, 
comparing in particular the vulg. Arab. katabum for katabi, i.e. 
katabi + hum (see Noeldeke in ZDMG. xxxviii. p. 410), or else 
as analogical formations to eASSs, aay ere ols}, 41; 
OTT, nT; QIO1, eat. 

Here I will make, as promised, a few remarks on the accen- 
tuation of certain of these verbal forms and the changes in voca- 
lisation which result therefrom. 

The original accentuation of the 3rd pers. I believe to have 
been that of the old Arabic, £dtala, kdtalat, kdtali, The Ethio- 
pic, Hebrew and Aramaic carried the accent onward to the next 
syllable, thus obtaining the forms fatdla, katdlat, katdli ; katal; 
and &’tdl, &tdlm. The vulgar dialects of the Arabic vary, I 
believe, between £éfal and katd/, But in the intransitive forms 
the Ethiopic left the accent unshifted, and dropped the vowel of 
the middle syllable, ydédsa, sékhna. That the Hebrew accentua- 
tion too was once the same as in the old Arabic is clear, as 
it seems to me, from the vocalisation in particular of the fem. 


nyep and the plur. yup, which have now the accent on the 
last syllable. Had the accent originally fallen on that syllable 


in the verb, as it does in the noun, we should have had the forms 
mep and yup, as in the noun we have M337 from OM, 


But this is not the case. On the contrary, we find the Ethiopic 
accentuation of the 2nd syllable in the so-called pausal forms, 


(ee m3), p27, oS), and it is only when pronom. suffixes 
are appended, and the tone is consequently thrown forwards to- 
wards the end of the word, that we get in Hebrew the forms 
nwp and yp, eg. wandoy, wba, and Dx N; just as in 
Ethiopic we have nagardto, nagari-ni, nagar&wo, and in Arabic 


itself £ataldt-hu, katali-hu. The Aramaic 3rd pers. sing. fem. 


1 [See ZDMG. xxxii. 747.] 
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n2yp, AN AO, also favours this view, for the suppression of the 


2nd vowel of the original #afa/a¢t must have been due to the 
accentuation of the Ist syllable, as in the modern Arabic of 
Egypt, £dtalet, wildet, kitret. With suffixes the form approxi- 


mates more to the Hebrew, e.g. mRDYp. oN fo ; Mand. 


INNOND x5 “she has not devoured me,” mnbxow “she de- 


voured him.” The Mand. form with enclitics, ee. moxbebs 
“she fell,” is almost identical with the Heb. smndoN. 


Passing on to the 2nd person, we find that the Semitic 
languages split into two divisions, the one exhibiting ¢ as the 
characteristic letter of the pronominal ending, the other ££ On 
the one side are the Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, and ASsyrian ; 
on the other, the Ethiopic, and most likely the Himyaritic. At 
least we are told that the South Arabian of the present day says 


CS hunk for aS kunt “thou wast”; and the form with w) 
for «» is vouched for in other parts of Arabia’. It is hard to 
say which is the more ancient form, if either. More probably 
the two existed side by side from remote antiquity, as we find in 
all of these languages the separate form with ¢, anfa, etc., as 
well as the accus. and genit. suffixes with & In quite modern 
times the £ appears where we should not have expected it, as in 


the Samaritan hymns, 3 for TD3 “thou hast revealed,” and 
CE SiS: ; omerana 

in a dialect of Syria .G\ for ps or oui: It should further be 
noted that in the 2nd person no variation is made as to the 
verbal part of the word, for the purpose of indicating the sex 
and number of the person or persons addressed. Vhe whole 
weight of these distinctions has to be borne by the pronominal 
part. It appeared perhaps to be a waste of energy to point out 
these differences in both parts, and if one was to be selected, the 
pronoun seemed to be the better adapted for the purpose. 


” 
2 Ure 


The 2nd pers. sing. masc. is in classical Arabic / Js, in 


oe 


1 See Noeldeke, ZDMWG. xxxviii. 413; Halévy, Ltudes Sabéennes, p- 46. 
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vulg. Arab. hatdbt, mistkt, kuturt. In Hebrew the final vowel is 
often indicated by the addition of the letter 77, nbup or mADNP. 


The Ethiopic equivalent is katd/ka. The other dialects, like the 
vulgar Arabic, have dropped the final vowel. Hence in Bibl. 


Aramaic m?OpP and POW; in the Targims xmbnp and nD, 
in Syriac AN Ko. 


In Arabic and Ethiopic the accent naturally rests on the 2nd 
syllable, fatdlta, katdlka; but when an accus. suffix is added, the 
Ethiopic throws forward the tone, fatalkd-ni, katalkd-na, and 
lengthens the vowel before the uncontracted forms of the suffixes 
of the 3rd pers., fatalka-hii or katalké, katalkaha, etc. In He- 
brew the tone is thrown forward not only with pronom. suffixes, 


but also when the so-called vav conversive precedes ; ROW), 

Baye eat it 
yAbyp, but ADP or inbyp, etc. Similarly in Jewish Ara- 
maic, with suffixes, IAIN, AROwD, but in Syriac rwihiho, 


woui\{o, in Mand. JNMpNaw, and in the Talmad JAyID 
“hast hindered me,” JAIDTS “hast reminded me.” I do inot 


regard the vowel of the Ethiopic and Syriac forms as proving 
that the termination Za had originally a long vowel, ¢@, which is 
Noeldeke’s view; on the contrary, I believe that the lengthening 
of the vowel is here due partly to the weight of the accent, but 
still more to an effort to distinguish this form from the almost 


identical one of the 3rd sing. fem., wih\No “she has killed 
me.” Others would explain it as a contraction of the final vowel 


o a x ee v; 
of ¢a with a supposed connective vowel a, as if wILS)0 stood 
for katalta-ani. 


To the masc. form of the 2nd pers. ata corresponds the fem. 
antt; and hence we should expect to find the 2nd pers. sing, 
fem. of the verb the form £a¢a/t7, which is actually the case. 


Cv, 


The Arabic has wii, and the z is often lengthened before 


- 


suffixes, Sal or BA au The vulg. form of the present day is 
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eo katalt?. The corresponding Ethiopic form is fatd/ki, 
written, according to the exigencies of the Geez syllabary, with 
long 7, which passes before suffixes into & or ¢y, as nagarké-ni, 
nagarkéys, nagarktyémi. In Hebrew the ordinary form is mn rp 


with the loss of the final vowel; but AIOP is sufficiently com- 
mon, though usually altered by the Massorites into ROW e.g. 


"Ty and MID, Ruth iii. 3, 4; smtpd Jerem. ti. 33; *F24 


Jerem. iii. 5. Sometimes the full form seems to have been left 
through a misunderstanding; e.g. Jerem. ii. 20, where mw 


and ‘ApAI seem to be 2nd pers. sing. fem. rather than Ist pers. ; 
so also Micah iv. 13, ‘ADIN, Similarly before suffixes, 
SRM, ALP or YADYP, etc. Forms like ATS, Jerem, 
ii. 27 (Kerth. sont), or jANIN), 2 Sam. xiv. 10, are very rare. 


In Aramaic the same phenomena present themselves. In Jewish 


Aramaic we have nbyp side by side with SOUP; ; whilst the 


Syriac has preserved the older termination, at ag in writing, 


wAXfo, with suffixes eso: waald{o. Here again 
I regard the vowel of the syllable z as being originally short, 
whilst Noeldeke regards it as long. To me the lengthening 
seems to be due to the shifting of the accent. 

The plural of anta, as you may remember, we found to be in 
its oldest form antumi; and consequently we expect in the verb 
for the 2nd pers. plur. masc. the form £atdltwmi, which actually 


— 
vecre, vv, 


occurs in Arabic poetry and before suffixes, ais, cdposls. 


Generally however the final vowel is dropped, antum, ais 5 and 


the common form in the vulgar language is \,J53 with the loss 
of the final 7. Parallel to these run the Ethiopic forms with 2, 
viz. katalkimmi, with suffixes fatalkémmi-ni, hatalktmmévo, 
katalkemmévomn, The corresponding form in the modern Tigré 
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and Tigrifia is fatalkim or katalatkiim, which latter appears 
in Amharic as katalachhi, PTVNTU:. In S. Arabia these forms 
with & are heard at the present day, e.g. pees samikum 


(Halévy, Hindes Sab. p. 46). As antum becomes in Heb. DAN, 


so katdltum appears in the shape of pAbYD, the accent being 
thrown forward upon the pronoun, as in Ethiopic. The original 


vowel appears however, in the rather rare form wn~p (corre- 


sponding to the vulgar Arabic 1x15), used in connexion with 
accusative suffixes (Num. xx. 5, xxi. 5, Zech. vii. 5). In Aramaic 


n takes the place of m in pronoun and verb, Thus in Syriac 


eANDo ; in Mand. PNAS) “ye planted.” In the latter dialect 
the final 2 disappears before enclitics, as sorynaey3 “ve have 
planted me,” sina “ye have sent me”; and also before 
accusative suffixes, as JNANDI “ve took ine, 4 “ye 
sent me,’ which is contrary to Syriac usage, but in accordance 
with Hebrew and Chaldee, where we find AAPOP, snnbyp, 
beside manbyp, NIMOUP. In the Talmitid such forms as 
yl, ‘WDD, occur even without suffixes, as in vulgar Arabic. 
The feminine of aztumi we found to be in its fullest form 
antunna, whence the fem. of £ataltum should be kataltunna. 
This actually occurs in old Arabic, though it has disappeared 
from the vulgar dialects. The Ethiopic form is analogous to the 
Arabic, but has lost the final syllable, feta/k&x ; the final vowel 
appears, however, in the form with suffixes satalkénahi (Cornill, 
das Buch der wetsen Philosophen, p. 51). But,on the other hand, 


the form is also liable to a further mutilation before suffixes into 
katalka (Dillmann, p. 274). The Hebrew form is almost iden- 


tical with the Ethiopic, viz., ipbyp. The existence of a longer 
form in Mh, exemplified by mrsdvin, Amos iv. 3, is very 
doubtful; and no example with accus. suffixes occurs. The 


i : mete p - A { Mig YF 
Aramaic forms are such as we might expect, pArOP, isis 
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In Mandaitic however the feminine is a rarity, its place being 
mostly usurped by the masculine. 

Proceeding to the Ist pers. sing., I would remind you that the 
root form of the pronoun of the rst pers. we found to be zya or 
2, giving, in combination with the demonstrative az, the form 
aniya or ant. We found also that some of the Semitic languages 
inserted a second demonstrative, a, whence the Assyrian anaku, 
the Hebrew Bye the Moabite 738, and the Phoenician 933% 


and JIN enech. It is this latter form that has given rise to the 
verbal affix in the Ethiopic £ata/ki, which is also said to be the 


~ or7t 


form in use in S. Arabia, GW, diel, etc. (comp. Halévy, 


Etudes Sabéennes, p. 46). In the other Semitic languages we 
encounter an affix form with ¢ instead of 2, which demands ex- 
planation. It may be that ¢ has interchanged with 4, as in the 
2nd person we find ¢a and a; but more probably, I think, zx 
has been substituted for £w in the Ist person under the influence 
of the forms of the 2nd person. The solitary fatalku gave way 
before the greater number of t-forms, and was gradually changed 
into £ataltw, except, as we have seen, in Ethiopic (which was 
destitute of ¢-forms in the 2nd person). 

While the Assyrian pronoun anaki (Haupt anakiz) is indis- 
putably older, in respect of its @, than the Hebrew dandkhi, the 
latter would appear to have preserved the termination in a purer 
form. We may therefore fairly assume that the Arabic £atdltu 
and the Ethiopic £at¢d/kii represent, in respect of the final vowel, 


a somewhat later stage than the corresponding Hebrew ‘ADP, 


with vav conversive oyp), with suffixes MASP or YAU, 
es Gal far Oe Tale OTIS 
etc. Whether the seriptio defectiva in such forms as JAY'T’ Job 
xlii. 2, 9D 1 Kings viii. 48, is merely accidental, or really indi- 
cates a tendency to dull the final vowel or to drop it altogether, 
it is hard to say. The Moabite and Phoenician forms were 
doubtless identical with the Hebrew. King Mesha‘ writes 
maby, ‘M93, etc., and in one Phoen. inscr. we find ‘A339 (Umm 
-‘Awamid, C./.S. nr. 7), though the usual spelling is W39. Plau- 
tus too has corathi for NP: In Aramaic the suffix sometimes 
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appears in full, especially in the case of verbs 3rd ¥, as Mp, 
YM.IDN; but more frequently the suffix has lost its vowel, the 
usual form being nop, ANDO, which stands for atlat, by 


transposition from £ata/t, which is the form used in vulg. Arab., 


hatalt, misikt, kuturt. The transposition probably took place to 
distinguish it from the 2nd pers. mOWp, KXho; and the altera- 


tion of the vowel in the last syllable may be ascribed, either to 


the lingering influence of the lost termination 7, or to an effort to 
differentiate this form from the 3rd pers. sing. fem. ndwp, AN bo 


(for katlat, out of katalat), Remark however a difference between 


the Biblical Aramaic and the Syriac. The former has movable 
shiwé, nya Dansiinis. vi 28 nap Dan. vii. 16; the latter 
silent shéwa, Las AS;5. The older form katalt appears with 
the accus. suffixes, oli\ho, eakSho, The Mandaitic form is 


ordinarily the same as the Syriac, D*pb*, nn"; but with the 
enclitics the ¢ disappears, and we have the vocalisation #'ta/é for 


RE taleth, e.g. snp) “TP tied to him,” aapp “T went up on 
it.” In the Targums we find the fully mee form m3, 


mong, etc., which is indeed older than the Biblical forms just 


cited. In the Talmid Babli both the forms which we have 
noted in the Mandaitic occur independently of enclitics ; mwas 


“T subdued,” myn © Dhearde: MWS side by side with "DN 
pe leGaicie ‘p23 “T went out,” NIM «] have seen,” ND «] 
called.” The final vowel is merely tone-long, and hence can be 
shortened when the tone is thrown back, as npn, Dan. iii. 14; 
and with suffixes, as MAYS, oiiio. 


You will remark that in the first person, as in the second, 
the sex or number of the speaker or speakers is not marked in 
the verbal part of the word; whilst no variation was thought 
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necessary in the pronominal part, any more than in the actual 
: ed Ag. 

pronoun 938 or bt, bi}. 
SS Ir “ 


As to the plural, the original form of the pronom. affix was 
probably 27, from JIFIN or YIN; but it underwent various mo- 


difications in the several languages, as we shall presently see. 
The Hebrew has preserved the old form in Np, with suffix 


MY. The Arabic form is katalnd, bs with long @, which 
is however sometimes shortened in poetry, fatalnd. On the 
other hand, the Ethiopic has fata/na, with short &, which is 
lengthened before suffixes: nagdrna, but nagarna-ka, nagarna- 


kimmi. Similar is the Chaldee form svbup, with suffixes 
soup, pose. In Syriac @ is shortened into 2, aS but 


the fuller termination appears with pronominal suffixes, as 


ue 


Pegi) SAD, etc. . The abbreviated form also prevails in the 
Talmud Babli, TON, IND. Frequently however the Syriac 
form is lengthened, by a repetition of the pronoun, into oho 
(sometimes written ati 0). This, in the weakened shape 
of i, is the usual termination in Mandaitic, e.g. PIPN2I, 


PIMAD ; but with enclitics the older ) is restored, e.g. AANIPNBI 
“we went out therein,” ONIN TINY “we sent them.’ The accu- 
sative suffixes are added to the shorter form in 2, as S379 


“we loved thee,” S35NM5 “we opened it.” 

I have reserved the dual for the last place in our view, 
because it occurs in only two or three of the Semitic languages, 
the Arabic and Himyaritic, and possibly the Assyrian. The 
rest,—Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Aramaic,—lost it in the verb before 
they reached the stage at which we become acquainted with 
them. 

The Arabic forms are precisely such as we should expect, 
that is to say, almost identical with those of the noun and pro- 
noun. The 3rd pers. masc. is kétald, like the noun in dz, con- 
struct 4, e.g. raguldnt, ragulé. Similarly in the feminine we find 
in Arabic katdlatd, formed like gannatént, gannatd, from ganiat. 

Wel [2 
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In Himyaritic the final @ seems to have been weakened into ¢. 


The pronoun Len is written 99 /ameé, and similarly in the verb 


- 
27eu 


s Ae 
DA, 92, AY, MINA (Goel), fem. ‘ne (shématé, LeLS), 
“they two set up.” The dual of the pronoun of the 2nd person 
being in Arabic axtuma, the corresponding form of the perfect 
is naturally katd/tuma. The Ist person, as in the case of the 
pronoun, has no dual. 

Herewith I finish my survey of the perfect state of the verb. 
You may remember that I regarded it, in most of its forms, as 
made up of a nominal and a pronominal element; as being 
in fact a sentence which gradually shrivelled up and contracted 
into a word. Only the 3rd pers. seemed to be a noun without 
any pronominal adjunct. Perhaps you are inclined to demur to 
this view, on the ground of intrinsic improbability. If so, I 
would remind you that history is apt to repeat itself, and no- 
where more so than in language. The formation of the Romance 
tongues out of Latin, or of the modern Indian dialects out 
of Sanskrit, illustrates many points in the early history of the 
Indo-European group. And so the later formations of the 
Semitic dialects may help us largely to understand the older 
ones. The ancient Syrian pronounced, and sometimes wrote, 


No for Ly} Cys, “T am killing” ; reo and even oo 
“Tam seeking.” In the Talmiid we find such words as N}Y7! - 
“T know,” Nyon “Tam going.’ The Mandaite could say not 
only NIDIND, “I take,” but also JNIOUND, “I take thee 
But above all the modern Syrian forms his present tense solely 
in this way. Where can you find a more complete parallel to 


the formation of the Hebrew perfect, as I have explained it, than 
in the Nestorian present, according to the following paradigm ? 


sing. 3 p.m. 2,2 parik, “he comes to an end.” 
f. Lo; parka’. 
Moe beet Lo.o parkit. 
f. wd, parkat. 


' [The @ is shortened in the closed syllable par.| 
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tr pe mx OD parkin, 
i. OD parkan., 


pur. 3. p..c. 20;2 park. 


iS) 
se) 


afte’ ol w0;2 parkiton. 


Ipc, yO: parkakh (kikh), 


also yO2 (in) + 0;2). 


Il. The I[mperfect. 


Having thus discussed the various forms of the perfect state 
of the verb, I proceed to the consideration of the imperfect. 

Here the first thing that strikes us is the different collocation 
of the parts which go to the constitution of the verbal form. 
In the perfect the verbal element preceded, and was followed 
by the pronominal element. The action, as completed, seemed 
apparently to be more prominent than the agent. In the 
imperfect, on the contrary, the pronominal element takes pre- 
cedence of the verbal; the agent seems to be more conspicuous 
in relation to the still unfinished act. The whole arrangement 
may of course be, as some have thought, merely accidental ; but 
if we are to seek a reason for it, that just given seems to be the 
most natural. 

Another point of difference between the two verbal states is 
that the 3rd pers. sing. masc. of the perfect appears to be 
destitute of any pronominal affix, whereas the corresponding 
person of the imperfect is furnished with a peculiar pronominal 
prefix. The reason of this probably also lies in the greater 
prominence of the pronominal element in the imperfect state. 
It may of course be said, with Dietrich and Stade, that the 3rd 
pers. sing. masc. of the imperfect is a noun of the form yaktu/, 


Sip, etc., without any pronominal element. But surely the 
preformative ya demands some explanation; and if so, what 
explanation is more probable than that it is pronominal in its 
nature? Rédiger connected it with the Amharic Ln: or 2: 
12—2 
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“this,” and P “who, which,” but of these Praetorius has attempted 
a different explanation in his Amharic Grammar, as we shall 
see hereafter. 

A third difference between the two states lies in the variety 
of the vocalisation of the 2nd syllable; and herein we descry 
another effort of the language to mark the contrast in their 
signification. Given in Arabic the perfect with a in the 2nd 
syllable, then the corresponding imperfect has either w or 7; 
kdtala has yaktulu, but gdlasa, yaglisu. So in Hebrew, pe’, 


but JIN’; in Syriac, 20/195, but ata) bs But if the perfect has 
2 in the 2nd syllable, the vowel of the imperfect is usually a; 
eg. Arab. fdrika, ydéfraku; Heb. 723, Mal eye a>), 


25,3. If the 2nd, and still more frequently if the 3rd radical 
be guttural, \ rand the favorite vowel is a, as oe ook 
$5) ee Cay Cae Weste, Ustw; and similarly in 
Hebrew and Syriac’. If the perfect has w in the 2nd syllable, 
this vowel is ordinarily retained in Arabic in the imperfect, 


as thikula, yathkulu; but in Hebrew and Syriac the few verbs 
of this form seem to take a, as ia 8 yah [if this is not Hofial]; 


dp, }Op': boy, bavi. 7.20, pao}. Exceptions to these 


rules are comparatively rare; occasionally, for example, we find 


the perfect in z connected with an imperfect in , eg. jay, 
= 


poe; 733, ID, gem, 2demd; ajo, ine Ans, 


= 
a) Essig 


Low; nD, nid’, hwo, Javos, and even es eel, 


The Semitic languages seem in their earliest sae to have 
formed imperfects from two nominal roots. The one of these 
was katil, which we found above as one of the forms of the 
perfect; the other the shorter tal, Ril, Rtul. The former 
has survived in only two of these languages, both of which 
have preserved to us many archaisms, the Ethiopic and the 


' [In Syriac the influence of the guttural is less marked; indeed most transitive 
verbs 3rd gutt. have the imperfect in o.] 
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Assyrian. The original shape of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. we 
may assume in this case to have been yakdtilu. In Ethiopic 
it appears under the normal form of yé#d¢e/, and corresponds in 
its general use with the imperfect indicative of the Arabic; 
whereas the other form yéugér answers to the Arabic imperfect 
subjunctive and jussive. In Assyrian its form, according to 
Sayce, is ¢sékinu or isdkin [Delitzsch 7Sékan], the signification 
of which is “he makes” or “he will make”; whereas the form 
wskun takes, according to the same authority, the aoristic sense 
of “he made.” 

We need not at present dwell longer on this form yé£d¢ed, 
because its prefixes and flexion are identical with those of the 
other form yé&¢e/, which is common to all the Semitic languages, 
and therefore better adapted for the purpose of a comparative 
survey. 

Of the different moods,—subjunctive, jussive, and energetic 
or cohortative,—we will not treat just now, but confine our 
attention for the present exclusively to the indicative mood. 

The 3rd pers. sing. masc. of the imperfect indicative is 
in classical Arabic yéktulu, with & as the vowel of the prefix and 
a final # This we may accept as the archetype. The vulgar 
dialects drop the final vowel and weaken that of the first syllable, 
yehtul, yiktul, or thktul, yimsik, yuskut; thus giving us the same 
form which we find already in the Ethiopic yéugér, the Assyr. 
iskun (13D°, “he placed” [Del. }2")) or zsbat (MIN, “he seized”), 
and the Hebrew pe); aa) s This too is the common form in 
the Aramaic dialects, e.g. Jewish Aram. bpp, winds with some 


important exceptions, which we shall specify presently. 

That the vowel of the preformative was originally @ in 
Hebrew as well as in Arabic we may infer: (1) from verbs of 
which the first letter is a guttural, as BN’ or "DN, zemhe 


93m), W3y"; (2) from verbs y’y, as 3D’, Ty’, which stand for 
yasbub, yazuz; and (3) from verbs )"y, as Dip”, m2’, which 


stand for yakwum, yanwuh. As we.have often seen already, an 
original pathach may be gradually weakened into segol or chirek ; 
but it is impossible that an original c/zrek should in such a case 
give rise to a pathach. 
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This person of the verb is identical in form, or nearly so, 
with a class of nouns in the older Semitic languages, which 
occur partly as proper names and partly as common nouns. 
Such are in Hebrew, prs? 3py?; aha) “adversary,” “Ws? oie 


pip “bag, aot) | kind Otadecr,. ee “bittern” (?); in 
; <h e : ae : a hae 2 w9Ge 

: A ” a ” ah a 
Arabic, Loge) “the Helper san the Averter, ean aoe 
Ai A 22 Go ae he 55) rw 8 a coe” Se 
cobs Cher; yyost) “oryx,” yyy “male bustard,” ocsy 


Go Ces S: o 7 S ws 


= . o¢ bf aac 7) 
“freshly cut branch,” ;y,dSy and was “green,” eee “ jerboa, 


SF wor 


G wos 
ach and gy “male vulture,” par “rapid river, horse, etc.,” 


FPG 


S v Oy ROS GF wtle ~o- 


ywey “queen bee,” Sh gazelle,” ger “lamb, kid. on 
nS) cf Ss 
“fountain,” orxie, “thickened honey,” oxde “a kind of plant.” 


7 - 


From all these cases it seems perfectly clear that the prefix 
ya must signify “one who, he who, that which”; but we do not 
find in the older Semitic languages any pronoun of this signifi- 
cation at all resembling ya in sound. In Ambharic, one of the 
modern dialects sprung from the Ge‘ez or Ethiopic, we find, it is 
true, a pronoun Pp ya, used (exactly like ", 2, Y) both as the 


cs 


relative and as a sign of the genitive case. Praetorius seems 
however to have made it tolerably certain that this ya is only a 
modification of the Ethiopic H za, which is still used in Harari, 
the intermediate link being za "H' in one of the Tigrifia dialects. 


The change of sound is the same as in the Amharic U:, f:, 


derived through £:, H7N:, from an older HN, HN =ON35. This 
comparison therefore fails us. Neither does it seem likely that 
this ya can stand for wa, as an abbreviation of Auwa; because, 
though initial w passes into y in Hebrew and Aramaic, the same 
change does not take place in Arabic and Ethiopic. I am 
obliged therefore to confess my ignorance of the derivation of 
this prefix. 

Here I may add that some scholars have sought this same 
pronoun ya as a sufhx in the perfect. According to them 
kdtala and kdtali stand for katalya and katalyi. For this view I 
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can find no support whatever save in the Mandaitic plural which 
I mentioned in a previous lecture, viz. JIS, fem. JNA, 
instead of J¥I5. It seems to me, however, very unlikely (1) 
that the y should have been simply elided, without leaving 
behind any trace of its existence; and (2) that, if it had wholly 
disappeared in Arabic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, and the older Aramaic, 
it should have been preserved in the comparatively late Man- 
daitic. I am compelled therefore to reject this view, though 
I cannot at present suggest any adequate explanation of the 
isolated Mandaitic forms just quoted. 

I said before that there were some important exceptions to 
the formation of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. by ya. These I now 
proceed to enumerate. 

Already in the Chaldee of the Old Testament we find the 


verb 7 forming the 3rd pers. sing. masc. with b instead of °; 


Sar for Sm in Ezra iv. 13, Dan. ii. 20, with the corresponding 


plur. masc na Dan. ii. 43, and fem. map Datel joe Le 


same form is common in the Talmid Babli, and occurs also in 
Mandaitic, in both cases side by side with the forms with x; e.g. 


Nb") “say,” amg, YD “bring”; DID, NDT “be like,” 
snes “be dissolved.” In Syriac the z alone is found, 
Nahas, as), Soads, |Z. On the whole subject see Mr 


Lowe’s note in his Hragment of the Talmud Babli Pésachim. The 
identity of this 7and x may perhaps be admitted ; that either of 
them sprung from the y must be denied. De Goeje(in a review of 


Kautzsch’s Gr. des Biblisch-aramaischen) supposes the form xp 


to be originally an infin. Nv compounded with the prep. 4, 
“to be” taken in the sense of “is to be,” “shall be”; and to ive 


Ny he finds a parallel in the form N25, Ezra V4, 020. slo me 


it seems that the origin of the 7 may rather be sought in the 


demonstrative /, which is the essential element of the article (JI, 


bn, and which appears in various pronouns and demonstrative 
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adverbs such as es, m7, MS, TDN, yon, sass) nxn, 


nab, ir oles etc. The x, if it be anything more than 


a mere variation of the /, may also be explained from the de- 
monstrative 7, which appears for instance in ]4, "H4k:, the pro- 


an 
> 


nominal base az, ]i> 37; aero 


vb w 

The 3rd pers. sing. fem. has for its prefix Za, that is, no 
doubt, the same mark of the fem. gender which we find at the 
end of the word in the perfect £a¢a/at. The typical form is again 


the old Arabic (bss taktulu, vulgarly taktul, tektul, tiktul, timstk, 
tuskut, which latter coincide with the Assyrian taskun, tasbat, 
and the Ethiopic téugér, télbas. In Hebrew the a of the Ist 


syllable is ordinarily sunk to 2, Sap, 72437); but & and @ are 
found in the same cases as in the masc., e.g. a5NN, 73yh, 


Ayn, ann; YA; DPN. Similarly in Aramaic, Sepa, 
Vafol, INIWN (Mandaitic). 


Yaktulu being, as we have seen, essentially a nominal form, 
its plural is naturally obtained by the usual nominal inflexion, as 
in the perfect. The most ancient form is once more found in 
the Arabic yaktulina, which is vulgarly shortened into yaktila, 
though yaktulin is still heard. In Hebrew the fuller form 


potap is not uncommon, as AIT, pay, pop, hey, in 
pause EP’, PSSM, "32; but the shorter Op is far more 
frequent. The Ethiopic forms are yéngéri, yélbdsii, with which 
correspond in accentuation the Hebrew pausal forms OB», 
Sy), aM, 1130, etc.; and the vulgar Arabic (Egypt) yzg- 


nila, eee yuskiiti The Assyrian exhibits, as we might 
expect, the forms zshuni, tsbati. The old Aramaic dialects hold 


fast the final z, wot”, in, Che So also in Mandaitic 
now, Nonws “plant”; but before the enclitics the 7 disap- 
pears, JNO w3, PIII) “register with you.” 
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The feminine form corresponding to yaftulina would natu- 
rally be yaktulana. This is actually retained by the Aramaic 
dialects in the forms rep, ind, Sci, Mand. jNv9""3 

i tral eagle 
“wink.” In Ethiopic and Assyrian we find the same forms 
with the loss of the final 7; Eth. yengérd, yelbdsa; Assyr. iskund, 
wsbat@; and so also in Mandaitic, NIH S, NTIWWD'3, are more 
common than the fuller form in }¥. The Arabic has contracted 


yaktulana into yaktilna, after the analogy of fatdlna for katalana 
in the perfect. The same form occurs in Hebrew; e.g. M37) 


Gen. xxx. 38, nm) 1 Sam. vi. 12 (for m3"), and maby? 


Dan. viii. 22; but more commonly the Hebrew employs a ine 
with prefixed 4, after the analogy of the singular, and says 


mgbbon, eg mdbn, noayn, miwaon, jam. The same 


Ben occurs dialectically in eae even among the various 


mesaines of the Koran, e.g. Sur xii 3, ope for Ww yeiy 
In the vulgar ate dialects the fem. seems to have vanished 
entirely. 

The 2nd pers. is formed by prefixing to the verbal element 
the syllable ¢a, being, as we have already seen, the essential 
base of the pronoun azta. Hence we get. in the sing. masc. the 
normal ¢ék¢ulu, which is the actual Arabic form; in the vulgar 
dialects, taktul, téktul, tiktul, timsik, tuskut. The Assyrian has 
retained the pure vowel in its taskun, tasbat; whilst the Ethiopic 
exhibits the weaker ¢éngér, télbas. The Hebrew offers exactly 
the same variations as the 3rd pers.; we find “SIN, ph, 


but SONA, TayA, SAom, Shan; JAN; DPA. The Aramaic 
forms, bypn, Wao2, Mand. pawn, Wj, call for no 


remark. 

The 2nd pers. sing. fem. is differentiated from the masc. not 
by any change in the pronominal prefix, but by the addition of 
the termination zza, the origin of which seems quite obscure. 


7 Ur 


The normal form is again the Arabic wae, taktulina, which 


7 


has survived in Hebrew in such forms as y pain Ruth it, 6,21 


pwyn iil, 4; PPI iii, 18. So also in Aramaic, yrbpA, 
ee fest 
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eo In other cases, thé final z has altogether disap- 
vor 
peared, as in the vulgar Arabic eo uktili, timstki, tuskutz; 


Assyr. taskuni, tasbati; Eth. tengéri, telbdst; Heb. 31h, in 


pause ‘opin, win, TN, In Mandaitic this fem. form 
seems to have gone out of use. In what I have said I regard 
ima as being the original termination of this person, and Zz as a 
shortening thereof. Other scholars take z to be the original 
termination, and consider zz, zza to be a later formation after 
the analogy of the plur. a, ina. 

The formation of the plural in the 2nd pers. is identical with 
that in the 3rd. The normal form in the masc. is, as usual, the 


zy wor 


Arabic ., sii. The final x is preserved in Hebrew in such 
words as PDN, PAPA, pTWYA; or with fuller vowels in 
; 74 5 sake Sal lis 
pause, PAYA, PAdsVA, PAANM, So also in Aramaic, pVpPA, 
; ues ge ah Cle shi 


edpol, Mand. oan or more frequently pron. In vulgar 


Arabic the final syllable has been rejected, leaving \,lisi czktiilu, 
timstki, tuskuti; with which correspond the Assyrian ¢askunit, 
tasbati, the Ethiopic téngéri, télbdsi, and the Hebrew II, 


Senn, IVA; in pause, with fuller vowels, MYn, yin, 


SOUINN, JIANA, 30M, In Mandaitic too the z disappears 


aE 
before the enclitics, as in the 3rd person. 
The fem. corresponding with ¢aktulina ought to be taktu- 


lana; and this form is preserved, with the loss of only the final 
vowel, in the Aramaic pop, ne In Mandaitic, however, 


it seems to have fallen into disuse. The Assyrian and Ethiopic 
exhibit forms with the loss of the final x; Assyr. ¢askuné, 
tasbata; Eth. téngéra, telbdsa. In Arabic taktulana is contracted 
as I take it, after the same manner as the 3rd pers. fem., into 
taktilna, a form which is lost in the vulgar dialects, but has 
been preserved in some examples in Hebrew, e.g. Mon, 


Ezek, xiii, 23, nINWM, Ezek. xxiii. 49, and a very few more. 
Tr 1 ! 
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An example like ‘JN, Song of Songs i. 6, shows that here, 


as well as in other cases, in Hebrew the masc. was gradually 
supplanting the fem. 
The prefix of the Ist pers. sing. N is apparently derived from 
LE Rereiors 
the corresponding pronoun ‘JX, Ul. In Arabic it is (UG) (vulg. 
aktul, amstk, askut), which appears in Assyrian, with the loss of 
the final vowel, as askun, asbat. In Ethiopic the vowel is 


, / ‘ hs a» 
weakened, éxger, e/bas ; and so also in Aramaic, SUP, Napol, 
CH ee e 


Mand. pay. Similarly in Hebrew, “DYN, Lim, TAYs, 
SDNN ; but JAX, WN, with the original a. . 
The corresponding plural takes its prefix wa from 4JMIN, 


13d, erst In Arabic it is (us, vulgarly wekeul, nigtul, 
nimsik, nuskut. In most of the other languages the vowel of the 
first syllable is weakened; e.g. Eth. nénger, nélbas; Assyr. 


niskun, nisbat; Aram. bups, Waas, Mand. paws. The 
Hebrew alone retains the original @ with gutturals and in verbs 
yy and Vy, eg. WW, but FDNI, 73y3, 353, DIP}. 


The dual number is found, as in the perfect, only in old 
Arabic and Assyrian; and only in the 3rd and 2nd persons, not 


2Iuer 


in the first. The 3rd pers. masc. in Arabic is ps, with the 


same termination as in the perfect and in substantives. It 
is represented in Assyrian, according to Sayce, by the form 
iskund, tsbata, with the loss of the final syllable’. The corre- 


7 ve 


sponding fem. in Arabic is sj, to which the Assyrian inscrip- 


tions seem to offer no counterpart. The 2nd pers. is likewise 


iii, which form serves for both genders, and is found in 


om 


Arabic alone. 
In conclusion, let me call your attention to the gradual 
shifting of the accent here, as in the perfect, at least in certain 


1 [Delitzsch regards these forms as plurals. ] 
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forms. The original accentuation appears to me to be that 
of the classical Arabic, viz. on the first syllable of the 3rd pers. 
sing. ydktulu, in Eth. yénger. In the lengthened forms of the 
2nd sing. fem. and the 3rd and 2nd plur., the Ethiopic threw 
forward the accent one place, tugéri, yengérit -ra, tengérit -ra, as 
compared with the corresponding Arabic ¢dktuli, yaktula, tdktuli; 
and this accentuation we find in Hebrew in the so-called pausal 


forms, “Hay, wadn, ‘sbh; saBinw, ween, wan; eA, 
an, yw. and also in the vulgar Arabic tiktdlz, timstki, 
tuskiltt : Windle timstki, tuskutu. Generally speaking, however, 
the Hebrew, like the Aramaic, shifts the accent to the last syl- 
lable, Sop, DMPA, Up, Supa. The forms ending in zva, 


una, are already accented in Arabic on the penult, and the 
accent remains on the same syllable when it becomes final in 


Hebrew and Aramaic, powpn, Nop’; eSpai. So also the 
Aramaic feminines in dz, Hep, SUE whereas the Arabic 


7 Usury 7 bebe 


forms et, ws, with the corresponding Hebrew ones, are 


. 


accented on the penult. 


II. The Lmperative. 


Passing on to the imperative mood, I would point out to you 
its perfect identity in the masc. sing. with the nominal form 
that constitutes the base of the Arabic imperfect. With sub- 
stantially the same vowels as in the imperfect, the original forms 
are #tul, tal and #' til. Nearest to this postulated original 


stand the Aramaic forms Nao, CPS, aa) ; and the Hebrew 
aD, pind, jf (for M3); in which latter the vowels w and z are 


heightened by the tone, as in the imperfect. The Ethiopic 
négtr, lébas, show by the accent that more weight was given to 
the first syllable than in Aramaic and Hebrew; and the same 
appears to have been the case in Assyrian, where we find the 
vowel of the first syllable assimilated to that of the second, 
sukun, sabat, rihis. The Arabic attained the same intonation by 
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means of a prosthetic ’a/7f with partial assimilation of its vowel 
to that of the 2nd syllable. Thus, for #’//, the Arab wrote and 


spoke ’#ktul, \as\; for @Uis, ’¢élis, stat; but for frak, he said 


oy; ‘tfrak, not ’dfrak, because the vowel a appeared to him to 


be too heavy for a merely prosthetic syllable. 

As the fem. of £’'¢a/ we should naturally expect #7¢u/ina, after 
the analogy of ¢ak¢ul, taktulina, in the imperfect; but this full 
form has been nowhere preserved, except in such rare Syriac 


forms as wtiadaio or wi1r.1.\dao, eg. Raley ty), 


femember thou me 114 o8) nada Lib YoWa), SP Maras eg 
As in the imperfect, so here, the final z has usually been dropped, 


e.g. Chald. ‘Syn; and then the z has disappeared also, as in the 


Syriac eect Wey ols Mand. 33D, IWm3. In the Talmud 


the final ‘ is retained, at any rate in writing, e.g. Hype, vox bs Bi 
by. The Ethiopic form is négérz, lebdsz, with shifting of the 
accent, as we might expect. In the Assyrian forms sukini 
or sukni, rihist or rihsi, sabti, the elision of the vowel seems 
to indicate that the accent remained on the first syllable. The 
classical Arabic too retains the accent on the prosthetic vowel, 
uktult, ¢élist; whereas in vulgar Arabic (Egypt) it is shifted, 
uktiuli, imstki. In Hebrew the forms #ti/7, k'tdlz, are found in 


pause, e.g. Oy, mpw, oF; but also out of pause, according 
to the #¢hidh, in bp Nidenioe tz, ‘piDp 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. Out 


of pause, however, the word is commonly modelled somewhat 
after the form of segolate nouns, and becomes #uf'lz, katz; e.g. 


‘bp, by TP ‘pst ‘Pm; but the vowel of the first syl- 
TRC a Ceca ed eT oes ate ad 

lable is mostly weakened to z, or even, in certain cases, to shéva ; 
eg. Toy, ay, wad, ‘mae, 87, WY. 


The plural of Btu we should naturally expect, after the 
analogy of the imperfect, to be £’¢u/éina; and this form is actually 


found in Syriac, asaho, Usually, however, the 7 is dropped, 
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as) in the Chaldee soup: and*lastly the final # disappears, as 


in the perfect, leaving in Syriac the form aXaho, oo}, 
written in Mandaitic without the w, WINS, INTI. The Man- 
daitic however exhibits a few examples of the full termination 
“im, or even, as in the perfect, yam, e.g. JAAN (with prosthetic 
&), “lay waste.” The final 7 is also retained before the enclitics, 
eo adypyay, “5955535. In Talmudic the zw is often retained, 
at any rate in writing, as Ny, JAND. If dropped, it seems in 
some cases to affect the vowel of the previous syllable, as W'S 
(for }7°N) or the interjectional “WN (“quick!”). The Ethiopic 
form is, as we might expect, xégéri, lébdsi, with shifting of the 
accent; the Assyrian, swkini or suknit, rihisi or rihsi, sabti, 
were perhaps accentuated on the first syllable, as the elision of 
the vowel seems to indicate. The old Arabic retains the accent 
on the prosthetic syllable, ’#twli, ¢élisi ; but the vulgar dialect 
(Egypt) shifts it, wktrili, zmstkii. In Hebrew the forms #£t//i, 
Ftdlit, appear in pause, as 9957, abel Sy, wo JAAS, 
al (for 12"), Out of pause, the word is modelled somewhat 
after the form of segolate nouns, and becomes 4vwf'li, kat li, as 
wD, ‘Py, Ww. Mostly, however, the vowel of the first 
syllable is weakened to z, or even, in certain cases, to shév@; eg. 
mat, 328, May, BON; IHN, WIP; IN1, 1D3, compared 
with the pausal 2 


For the 2nd pers. plur. fem. the normal form ought to be 
P tulana, which appears in Syriac, with weakening of the vowel 


in the last syllable, as sole. If the z be dropped, the 
vowel‘ disappears with it, leaving aXaho R’tol. But with 
suffixes the original @ is restored, as Ray olla 3 Nale) 


Similarly, the Ethiopic forms are négérd, lvbdsa; and the Assy- 
rian, swkind or sukna, rihisé or rihsa, sabta. The Arabic, on the 
contrary, follows the analogy of the imperfect. As ¢aktulana 


7 Ueoe 


becomes /aktilna, so k'tulana becomes wl ‘uktilna. This too 
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is the Hebrew form, mn5D, Tyne, MINI, In a couple of 
instances the final "J (also written }) is shortened into 2, viz. 
nw Gen. iv. 23, and INP Exod. ii. 20; which is in accordance 


sure 


with the vulgar pronunciation of a form like wy? as heard in 
Palestine by Robinson and Eli Smith, viz. durubn. 

The dual is to be found in ancient Arabic alone, and its form 
is analogous to that of the imperfect, viz., ’#tuld, for ’uktulant, 
Rtulant. It serves for both genders, like the imperf. taktulanz. 


IV. Variations of the Imperfect and Imperative. 


I now proceed to notice sundry variations of the imperfect 
and imperative, which are used in the Semitic languages to 
express different shades of meaning, and which correspond in 
part to the several moods of the Indo-European tongues. As 
regards the imperfect, it has four such forms, serving as indica- 
tive, subjunctive, jussive (cohortative, optative), and energetic; 
whilst the imperative has two, the simple and the energetic. 

It is in the old Arabic alone that these forms appear in full 
vigour, clearly distinguished by their terminations. The imper- 
fect indicative ends in wu, ydktulu; the subjunctive in a, ydéktula. 
The jussive has ordinarily no vowel, ydé&tu/, but seems originally 
to have ended in 7; at least the poets use ydtuli in rime. 
Furthermore, the shorter terminations z, #, and @ are always 
substituted for the fuller za, wna, and dnz, in the fem. sing., the 
masc. plur., and the dual; téktuwli, ydktuli, yadktula, not taktulina, 
yaktuliina, yaktuléini. The province of each form is also distinctly 
marked out. The subjunctive is used in dependent clauses after 


us (one 


x ° P “ ” “ ” « : 
certain conjunctions, such as e) that, we tac J toaeain 


order that,” Lf “until,” and the like. The jussive serves as 
- Voie 
an imperative after 3 “not,” as (\4a3 J “do not kill,” and after 


Lvl, 


SE as (in) “let him kill” (commonly used in the 3rd pers. 


“ 
Cr 


only). Preceded by -! it designates the negative of the past, as 


c ad 


Ji, as “he did not kill.” It is also extensively employed in 
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two correlative conditional Claneee, whether actually introduced 


Shine CO 


by the conditional particle |, a eit? op Note Cie aoa Ji B) 


Pat Oe eery eS het cy 


“if thou art hasty, thou wilt repent”; «& ay Ge or or 


“he who doth evil, shall be recompensed for its 

In such languages as have lost the final vowels, these dis- 
tinctions are of course no longer clearly obvious. The Aramaic, 
for example, we may at once dismiss from our observation. 
In Ethiopic a special form yéendgér is employed for the imperfect 
indicative; whilst the ordinary yéxg¢r represents the subjunctive 
and jussive, e.g: ATHA: AAC: LOPNN: (ye‘kdbka) “may God 
preserve thee,” OLmr4: NCY4: “let there be light.” Similarly, 
in Assyrian, if the grammarians may be implicitly trusted, the 
imperfect indicative is zsa@kin; whilst zskun has assumed an 
aoristic sense. Of this fact there appears to be no doubt. 
In the so-called precative, however, we see a form exactly 
corresponding to the Arabic jussive with (} and the Ethiopic 


with /\:; e.g. 3rd pers. “skun, liskuni, 2nd pers. lutaskun, 
Ist pers. /uskut. 

In Hebrew there is a somewhat closer correspondence to the 
fullness of the Arabic. If we can no longer distinguish the 
subjunctive from the indicative, we can at any rate clearly 
discern the jussive, and perceive that it had originally the same 
form as in Arabic. This takes place most easily in the Hiph‘l 
of the regular verb, in the Kal and Hiph‘l of verbs y’y and 
YY, and in the various conjugations of verbs 7’; though 
there are equally clear cases in the Kal of some other classes, 
where the imperfect has a or @ for its characteristic vowel. 
The form is used as an optative or an imperative, especially 


after the negative by, or in the 3rd pers.; frequently too in 


correlative conditional clauses, as in Arabic; and lastly, with 
the so-called vdv conversive. On all these points see your 
Hebrew Grammar or Mr Driver's treatise on the tenses. Here 
I shall only seek to illustrate the different forms. If you 


compare nnvin-by with mnw yn, or ears with ON! you 
s we ae oe Seale om % saa 


perceive at once that you have before you two forms corre- 
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sponding exactly to the Arabic Jai and (ar, Mmwvnm or 
ON? is, as I shall explain to you in a subsequent lecture, the 


equivalent of ie with the loss of the final vowel; while 
nvr or Jos answers to the shorter ee ? being heightened 
into @ in the tone-syllable. With vav eee this @ may even 
become & if the accent be thrown back, as BDI" from ADI". 
, with jm", 30%, 
WM; Hiphil ja’, 5%, with PI, 18), In verbs yy, Dp 


with mp and op"); Hiph‘l, }'a) with ey and 13°), YD" with 


So also in verbs yy"y, compare 7, 3b, ty 


7D’ and “D*), In verbs "9 the form is even more marked, if 
abi: mae but 30), ANT but NT"); with tone-lengthening, 
me, bY; 722°, 32%; TH, ny); with supplemental 
vowel, I, IM, by, Sate, byy, Ta Peel MS", Tp, but 

iP, bay, D3); in Hiphl, AMEY but ABY, AA but Ty, 
a but pum; with supplemental vowel, 3), I, bm, 
BN. 


Once more; there exists in Arabic, as I have already told you, 
an energetic or cohortative in two shapes, the one with the fuller 


ending azza, the other with the shorter az, oa and wis. 
If we seek after the origin of this termination, we shall perhaps 
discover it in that demonstrative 7, which we have already found 
as a component part of so in pronouns and other demonstra- 
tives, such as [4 J, 737, ay Ar and the like. I will not, 
however, pretend to decide as to the fuller form ort, whether 


Cy vs 


it arises from an intensive doubling of the z of erry, or whether, 


sus 


as Stade thinks, it is compounded of wrt and a particle, now 
lost in Arabic, equivalent in meaning to the Hebrew NJ and 


W. L. 13 
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Ge rie 


Syriac iy If the latter be the case Bas would be exactly 


equivalent to &3 TIPS Similar is the form in the inscriptions 


of S. Arabia, as in the tablet: FINIA ANAyY yp". 

These forms, or at any rate the shorter one of the two, have 
left distinct traces in Hebrew in two ways. (1) In all those 
forms of the imperfect with pronominal suffixes, where our 
grammars speak of an epenthetic niin (Kautzsch’s nin energicum 
or demonstrativum is a better term). This z is sometimes pre- 
served, as JNINAY’ Jerem. v. 22, JAIN’ Deut. xxxil. 10, 73273 

rele Oe ae gee 
Psy bexii, 5; 3pRS Jerem. xxii. 24, ‘37735° Ps. 1. 23; but more 
Lave okey cs Seb saan 
usually assimilated, as IPM, may? aT3", BhiAlcan Similar 
“ae cS eae Glas 
forms are in constant use in the Aramaic dialects, though more 


widely in some than in others, and have even found their way 
into the perfect with plural suffixes in Mandaitic and Talmudic, 


as also perhaps in the Syriac form a] }ho= Mand. }\n7'0 ped 


or f\ ‘psa, though ,@4] may here be the independent pronoun 
= wn or ete in Biblical Aramaic. In Phoenician this demon- 


strative 2 occurs also in the suffixes appended to nouns. (2) In 


the separate forms in M+. In Arabic ops | may also be written 
Zug 


\43\, and is pronounced in pause ast ‘dktula, Hence is apparent 
its identity with the Hebrew nDHPN. Observe, however, that 


whilst the form is fully inflected in Arabic, its use is almost 
restricted in Hebrew to the first person sing. and plur.: NVANN, 


TISYN, TIAYI; TBIYN, TI, NDBX, TIMN; in pause, with 
older accent, TBR, mmayy, mpm), nba. aT8N; nonin, 


oe > 

MIN ; MIAS, IAS Very rare are examples in the other 

persons ; e.g., in the 3rd, Ps. xx. 4, Is. v. 19, Ezek. xxiii. 20, Prov. 

i, 20, vill. 3, Job xi. 17 (where some take MSYM for the 2nd pers: 
(a eg 


masc.). Of a weakened form in | we have two instances ; 
iat? Ps, xx. 4; and TN IPN) E Sam, xeviti, ts. 
ve : Crd se fg 
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These same energetic forms are also used in the imperative, 


ieee one 


viz. in Arabic, opal and 3h In Hebrew the form in 3+ 


restricted to the 2nd pers. sing. masc., but appears in two shapes. 


(1) With the older accentuation, abinp, bop, from &’fiilan, 
Rtdélan; as mwa and man Ts Xx xii. IT, aby Judg. ix. 8 


(Kevhibh), ABW Ps. xxvi. 2 (Do.); NB, ANA, NYS, with 
suffixes may yo MND, TIA. (2) More frequently the form 


’ 


is adapted to that of the augmented persons of the imperative, 


and the accent shifted to the last syllable; eg. may, nns, 


my M31; or with weakening of the vowel, my, i, 
; M73), Tye. With weakening of 3+ into = we find my in 


Prov. xxiv. 14, according to one reading, another being FAY, 


V. The Infinitive. 


The zxzfinitive of the Semitic languages is in reality nothing 
but a verbal noun, varying in form according to various modi- 
fying influences. In Arabic the grammarians enumerate some 
forty of these forms in the first conjugation only, though perhaps 
not more than a dozen or so of these are in common use. In 
the other languages the number is much smaller. In Ethiopic 
there are in the first conjugation only two, zagir and nagirot; in 


Aramaic but one, Supe, Ufa, The Hebrew has likewise 


two infinitives, one of which, however, appears under several dif- 
ferent forms. 
Among ae commonest infinitives in Arabic are the ge: 


segolates axe katl, kitl, kutl, as ye tee he Rie ie 


~ 


org Ae) 


pee with their rarer feminines Ass katla, kitla, kutla, as ham ys 


ze Pare | 


bnam 5 B ous To these—or still more closely to their Aramaic 


a 


equivalents [the nominal forms] #’fa/, k’ti/, k’ tu/—correspond the 


13—2 
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forms of the ordinary Hebrew infinitive construct, Sup and bpp, 
with their feminines mbup or nbyp, and nbup or abe. Or 
these by far the most common is Lip, with suffixes up and 
up, TUP or Arup, ‘bup, etc. Of the rarer forms examples 
are: (1) ) 130, Ope, “On, nw; with suffixes, mY Gen. xix. 33; 
BYID 2 Chron. xxvi. 19, phys Ezek. xx. 27, PYt Is. xxx. 19. 


(2) N3oN Rent vii. 8, shen Gens ix: 16, ow Is. xxix> Bee 
mw Deut. 127. 1) nay Is. xlvii. 9, nn Zeph. iii. 11, 


nap Exod. Xxxyi, 2, cl 32, nbin Ezek, xvi.’5, qn Hos, 
vii. 4. 

The other Hebrew infinitive, the so-called infinitive abso- 
lute, has the form £étd/, as 13, si20, NIN, yin, “NN, m3, 
Wa, Since 6 in Hebrew ordinarily represents original @, this 
ae seems to be identical with the interjectional or imperative 
form katili oe in Arabic. As in Hebrew “Now means “ keep, 


22 


“7 


observe!” or Y3} “ remember!” so in Arabic Ji means “come 
2 


down!” Ai “let alone!” 


Vi. Lhe Participles. 


Of the active participle there would appear to have been 
originally three forms, corresponding to the three forms of the 
perfect, viz. katal, katil, and katul. The first of these, however, 
is actually known to us only as a verbal adjective, e.g. DSM 


, wan; unless we except the fem. mn, constr. nv. The 


other two actually occur as participles: a Jerem, xxi 


XXXix. 17 (the only example of this form), 1, baa, xn; 2y5, 
etc. The place of #af¢a/ has been usurped i an intensive fou 


A ie i . 
> ar y ~ Te @3 = i AS TErDsS if ‘ 
katal, of which we find clear traces in the verbs 9 , & 8. mie 
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for Zézat YM (which actually occurs as a proper name); and in 
the usual feminine £0étéleth, for kétalt, as nav, abate nm, 
nyt, in pause naw, with suffixes mn, pont). as well 
as, I think, in such construct forms as JAN Deut. xxxii. 28, yos 
Ps. xciv. 9. Far more common however than #éfa/ is the form 
katil, which may be explained in one of two ways; either as a 
weakening of £éfa/ by change of a in the second syllable into 7; 
or as an intensive of the intransitive fatz/, the use of which has 
been gradually extended so as to embrace all classes of verbs. 


Its oldest form is the Arabic £éz7/, fem. £étzlat, with which 
closely agree the Ethiopic sade%, fem. sdaéki, and the Assyrian 


sdkin, dsib, fem. sékinat, dstbat,as also the Aramaic Sup, sdup : 
bbe bh op endl 


Xfo, to. In the Biblical Aramaic this participle is pointed, 
at least in pause, Syp, es. Dan. iv, 10, v1, 3, vii, 0, but-also-im, 
17, iv. 20, 34. In the same dialect the feminine and plurals have 


moveable shévd, e.g. Nyb2 Ez iv. 24, man3 Dane Vass pant 

re) har eo lr eT 

Er. iv. 17, oD; whereas in Syriac the shévd is silent, ar SlG, 
eS LF a) 


1SA5, whence it comes that in later Jewish Aramaic [and in 


some Hebrew Bibles] we often find fathach in the first syllable, 
though incorrectly. The moveable shéva is of course the older 
form, coinciding with the moveable shéva of the Hebrew, and 
the full vowel z of the Arabic £atilina, katilat™. The Hebrew 
form naturally substitutes d for @ in the Ist syllable, and height- 


ens the vowel of the tone-syllable into 2, whence Suip, fem. 
ApwIp in certain cases with fuller vowel mz, m3, 
te Yd Tata) ™ 

In regard to the passive participle, the Semitic languages 
diverge from one another more than is usual. Of the passive 
voice generally I shall treat at another opportunity. At present 
it must suffice to say that the participial form ordinarily em- 
ployed in Arabic is maktil, with the prefix ma, of which I shall 
have more to say when we come to the derived conjugations of 


the verb. The Hebrew form fatii/, Digp, is very common in 


Ethiopic, but with the first vowel weakened, féti/, fem. etélt, 
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e.g. schiif “written,” ‘sar “bound,” mel? “full,” fem. scheft, ’ésért, 
mélé'ct. The Arabic form sx is also sometimes used in a 


passive sense, e.g. dy 46, “a she camel for riding,” dle “a she 
camel for milking.” In Syriac too there are a few examples of 


0 ia 3 ” oO a” 
this kind, as [Soas5, {d80a23, “beloved,” (jars, \Zla100, 
“hated,” [dsary “a thing stolen,” lAsato» “a thing heard, a 
rumour.” In Aramaic however the form Sep, to, is pre- 


ferred, which is identical with the Arabic adjective fati/; e.g. 
- - c 

chess OP yew). Of another verbally inflected £é¢i/ in Ara- 

maic I shall attempt an explanation when we come to the 

passive voice. 


VII. The Derived Conjugations. 


A. First Group. 


I next proceed to speak briefly of the more important of the 
derived conjugations. 

These are divisible into groups, the members of which closely 
resemble one another in their inflexion. The first group consists 
of three: (a) an intensive and iterative or frequentative; (d)a 
form expressive of effort, with an implied idea of reciprocal 
effort; and (c) a factitive or causative. 

1. The first of these, the intensive and iterative, finds its 
expression in the doubling of the second consonant of the root. 
You may remember that intensive nouns are formed in the same 
way; that a word of the form £étd/, like DON or yon, becomes 
kattal, like 13; or mab, Now as the nominal #dté/ lies at the 
root of the verbal form f£aété/d, so does the nominal £d¢td/ at the 
root of the verbal £atta/d. ua, 

The Arabic, as usual, exhibits this form in its primitive integ- 
rity, kdttala; \ks “to kill many, to massacre”; jes “to break 


- er 


Oe, 
My A - , SAECO: «“ = ” Aa ae : ’ 
into many pieces”; SS to weep much” or “constantly”; & 24-< 
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oe 

“to die in great numbers”; tnd 9b “to go round and round.” So 

in Ethiopic, ZAP: rassdya, “to do”; &@40: fanndwa, “to send”; 

ADU: sauwéa, “to call out” (where the vowel of the 2nd syl- 

lable is modified by the final guttural). In Hebrew the original 

form was, of course, £attd/; but as in the noun we find Tas for 


TS, so in the verb £zfta/ for kadttal, as Soh, TaN, 7a, Dias 
brs “betroth to oneself.” The @ of the 2nd syllable is some- 
times weakened to &=, as in 134, 123, Da2 (with which com- 
pare the change of @ into ¢ in 734 for 23)5 but far more 


usually into 7, more especially in pause, where it appears, owing 
to the force of the tone, as @=. This change is probably owing 
to the influence of the vowel of the same syllable in the imper- 


fect and imperative yp, Sup). In the first and 2nd persons 
the original short @ is dominant, FAI24, ADI, BAIA, M35, 
43727, Inthe pausal forms of the 3rd pers. sing. fem., and the 


3rd pers. plur., the weaker vowel predominates : nba, mpd, 
Shee DY, though we also find nyap, Micah i. 7. In the 


Aramaic dialects the weakened Sup, Sp, ho prevails, 


except where a guttural, or the letter ~, as 3rd radical, may have 
yey yey 
protected the original vowel; e.g. vw»), -9?. 


Glancing at the imperative, imperfect, and participle, we 
observe that in all the Semitic languages the vowels of the root- 
syllables are a@ in the first and 7 in the second, fatte/. So the 


imperative in Arabic, Ue £dttil/; in Ethiopic, 62M: fasscm ; 
. n z Ne’ = ‘ 
in Hebrew, 37, wp; in Syriac, 5Q.0), hoes The nominal 
form #dfz/, intensified to atti, lies at the root of the verbal 
form. Hence it appears that the use of @ in the case of radicals 
. Fo ¥ vey 
3rd guttural, like yoa, MY, v2), -2?, is due, not to the re- 
tention of the original vowel under the protection of the guttural, 
but to a later change of 7, 2, into @ under the influence of that 


ee ee ee 
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guttural. Side by side with sb my, Prov. xxvii. 11, we have 
yay wD) my ; and the pausal forms of the fem. and plur. are 


always 39, 7139, not "27, 27. 


The imperfect is formed and inflected on precisely the same 
principles as in the first or simple conjugation. The vowel of 
the preformatives was originally @, yielding the forms yakdttilu, 
takdttilu, etc. This pure vowel I find, however, only in the 
Ethiopic subjunctive of verbs Ist guttural, e.g. PHL: yahdddes. 
Otherwise it is weakened into &% as yéfassém, BbXM:. In 
Arabic this dull obscure vowel appears in the classical language 


vues vwse 


as #, eg. km, Quai; and the same is the case in Assyrian, 


where we have the forms yusakkin, tusakkin, etc. In vulgar 
Arabic Spitta gives the preformative the vowel z, whilst the 
vowel of the final syllable varies according to the nature of the 
last radical, yzsaddak, yifattah, but yikallim, yirattib. In Hebrew 


and Aramaic the preformative vowel is also ¢, 24’, Nos, save 
that in the Ist pers. sing. = appears in Hebrew and = in Ara- 
maic, DIN, do]. As, in the rst conj., the Ethiopic exhibits 


two varieties of the imperfect, one serving for the indicative, the 
other for the subjunctive and jussive, so here in the 2nd conj. 
In the Ist conj., however, the distinction was easily made, and 
effected by a mere change of the vocalisation; yéxdéger for the 
indicative, yénger for the subjunctive, corresponding in form at 
least to the Assyrian 7sdkin and ¢Stun. But here, in the 2nd 
conj., some further change is necessary, because of the double 
letter, which renders any mere vowel change almost impossible 
without entirely destroying the normal form. The Ethiopic 
therefore retained the normal yéfdssem for the subjunctive, and 
had recourse for the indicative to the form yécfesém, PLZ as, 
the origin of which is not perfectly clear. That the doubling of 
the 2nd radical has been dropped is certain; and therefore it 
seems most likely that the form faz¢d/a has been resorted to, 
which would naturally appear in Ethiopic as fé¢dla. 

The active participle follows exactly the same vocalisation. 


Its preformative in Ethiopic is ma, eg. POM: meammes, 
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PM4E: makwénnen. The Hebrew and Aramaic weaken the 


vowel to @ “275, Usa: and this dull vowel is represented in 
old Arabic and Assyrian by x, hoe musakkin, in modern 
Arabic by & as mécfattah, mésaddak, Me meallim. 

The infinitive of this conj. also calls for a few remarks. Be- 
ginning with the Hebrew, we find the ordinary or construct 
infin. to be byp, kattél, from an original £att//, The weakening 
of the Ist vowel to z is a rarity, as yon Levit xiv. 43, TP 
feren. witv, 21; pv Deut. xxxii. 35°. Compare in the class 
of concretes such words as }33, WY, from gabbin, ‘avvir, The 
same form £atté/ serves for the infin. absolute (with weakening 
YS 2 Sam. xii. 14); but with it occurs another, viz. Lisp, eo. 
NIP, “BY, NBT, FI. The corresponding concretes are exem- 
plified by pin “Chains SBP) “zealous, jealous,” or, with weak- 
ening of the Ist vowel, ridn, N33, NY “\D° (lebiscli2 = 


XXXIiX. 32), nap (3318). These all spring from an original 
kattal, the intensive of Js, Sip. The Arabic infin. JUé is 


ea 5 
S @- Uy ro) 


therefore weakened from (JUé, as in W3S, ale. la, as com- 


5S Zs 3g 
S we Sue SY Wer 


pared with the concretes NG als. Jie .—The forms with 


prefixed ¢, which are generally assigned to this conjugation, 
JE, Jas, i533, we shall explain elsewhere—In Aramaic 
the forms of the infinitive diverge somewhat from one another, 
The Aramaic of the Bible and the Targiims generally has the 


> . - = . . 
form xdwp (TBP) : whilst the Talmtd Babli, the Mandaitic, 
and the modern Syriac, exhibit Dip ; ee FalmeB: may, 

1 [Kautzsch-Ges. (25th ed., p. 143) recognises only two certain examples of the 
infinitive const. with z in the first syllable, viz. Lev. xiv. 43 and 1 Chron. viii. 8, and 


in both the text is open to question; see Fourn. of Phil. xvi. 72. In 2 Sam. xii. 14 
the inf. abs. #82 seems to be influenced by the sound of the following word M¥N).] 
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DN, iby. Mand, S*D)983, NWOND, NON, NUTING; 


mod. Syr. |Zo,, 109,9, This Sitp is not easy to explain, 
but most likely, as Noeldeke thinks, it is connected with such 
Hebrew forms as bavi (plur. pve, Is. xlix. 20) and iby, 
plus the originally fem. termination ae which we find in Syriac in 
ies cc)! Reon etc. In all these dialects an # is occasionally 
prefixed, Targ. NOwpD, Mand. NTPNRDD: mod. Syr. [aaato, 
TWodsu;o ; and this is the ordinary form in old Syriac, but witha 
aiacrent termination, though also originally fem., viz. avfav, 
The prefixing of the # may have been due to the influence 


of the participial forms, and of the infin. Péal, (Nes. — In 
Mandaitic and modern Syriac a fem. of xdup is also in common 
use as a verbal noun or infinitive, viz. £attaltd, as NIVINPND 
“order,” NIINIAX “ provocation,” NAININ? “selling,” NMANANT 
“warning ” ; |Asato2 “completion,” (rere) “deliverance.” The 
most nearly corresponding forms in Hebrew are represented by 
such words as nvpa “Cesining.. Tp2 Pearcy, mba “terror,” 
ms3 “cutting off (of rain), drought, distress,” np2 “ punish- 


ment,” n7N2 “drought.” These are intensives of the form 


VAX fo kétalta, found in old Syriac and still more abundantly in 
mod. Syriac, lAnos, [Ao o, [gas ; just as soup is the 


intensive of the Syr. and Mand. N70D, VER Tkamon, Loan. 


2. The second verbal form in this group is that which 
expresses an effort, with the implied idea of a counter-effort. 
Its expression lies in the lengthening of the vowel of the first 
syllable, £@/ala instead of kdtala. It is in general use in Arabic 
only, but examples occur in Ethiopic too, the form being 


OP 1 “7 
identical in both languages, viz. WL, Aza: “bless” ; wSha 


“go to law”; ,JLS “talk to”; (336, Gg: “play the hypocrite.” 
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In Hebrew its use is likewise restricted. It appears in this 
language under the shape of fo¢é/, for katd/, and is most common 
in verbs YY, e.g. 5 “cleave,” bin “pierce, wound,” yn 
“show mercy,” 334d “surround,” bb ‘‘befool,” yn “crush 
to bits.” In the ordinary triliteral verb examples are rare, but 
certain; eg. DEY (Job ix. rs, ‘DEY = = pastas) wid 
(Ps. ci. 5, FAYI ANDI win), syip (Hos tee 3; pip’ “blows 
away”), YW “to take root,” §97) 9 “conceiving and uttering,” 
it 13. In Aramaic this form can hardly be said to occur, 
save in Biblical Aramaic, where we find porion SSernup ye 
Ezra vi. 3. The inflexion runs entirely parallel to that of the 


intensive form, and therefore requires no special elucidation. 
I will merely remark as to the Arabic infinitive that the original 


Saye 


form is Jue £7¢a/, of which the grammarians quote one or two 


examples, as W\.¢6 and Jie. Usually, however, it has been 


a 


shortened into ,|Ué, though some compensated for the loss of 


Fs 
yoke 


tage 
which must however have led to confusion with the ae of 
the intensive. The Hebrew infinitives 94 and $34 hold fast 
the original vowel @ and would be represented in Arabic by 


the long vowel by doubling the middle radical, Jus, + 


Si 


some such words as JU and ap, which do not actually 
exist. 

As to the participle I would remark that an example without 
prefixed 7 seems to offer itself in the word my I Sam. Xvills 6 
ht. We 
shall have occasion hereafter to notice other participial forms in 


(Kethibh }\y), for the corresponding Arabic verb is 


Hebrew and modern Syriac without prefixed m. 
And here I may call your attention in passing to another 


verbal form in Hebrew, which is in some cases identical in 
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sound with this byip. I mean the form boup, originally 
kataldl, katldl, when derived from verbs YY; e.g. 12 for j3, 
Ny for 7)y, and the like. Here too we find an active 
participle without prefixed m2, mY, “that lie in wait for me,” 


Ps. v. 9, and elsewhere. 


3. The factitive or causative conjugation of the verb seems 
originally to have been marked by a prefixed éa, takdtala, 
contracted ¢déktala. Of this formation verbal examples are 
exceedingly rare in any dialect. ‘MOTH, Hos. xi. 3, sesnas 
certain; perhaps also amy? TCVR:, Dan, sa, if connected, 
as seems probable, with the Assyrian root ragdmu “to speak,” 
whence rigmu, “a word” (Delitzsch). For MAMMA Ver. xii. 5, 

Talis 


Xxii. 15) another explanation is possible. But in verbal nouns 
of the infinitive class it is exceedingly common, though in our 
Arabic grammars these are all ascribed to the intensive form, 
with which, strictly speaking, they have nothing to do. I mean 


S 
§ vlev 


S os Sra 5 C= 
the infinitives |woai and dla, Jue and pti, with their 
Hebrew and Aramaic equivalents, such as Aram. and late Heb. 


nbn, Eh) “shroud,” “wrapper,” F%JIA “model,” FYDIA 
eiiterest, bypan SDeneit. mann “guidance” ; Syr. Ja.2,2, 
(pacer loa\su2 “exchange, jAacmo?, A532, d4o2, 


(J res 
\4u902.__This form with appears to have had a sister form 


with prefixed s or sZ. In Arabic this latter occurs in rare 


Fi SAG bys 


instances like Sa. “dash to the ground,” eee “throw down 


a 


flat on the back” (whence the triliteral Cis), and eel 


“swallow,” as well as in the exceedingly common reflexive 


yoru 


Uk1, of which, as well as of the corresponding Ethiopic forms 


we shall speak in a subsequent lecture. The Himyaritic exhibits 


the s in one of its dialects, snp, ‘pd. In Amharic the 
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preformative , sa, more frequently AM, as, is an ordinary 
causative prefix, eg. NN2: “be honoured,” ANNNZ: “honour.” 
In Assyrian such forms as wsashin, “set up,” wapris, “spread 
out,” wsasbit, “let seize,” seem to be common. In Biblical 
Hebrew, on the other hand, the prefix &% is found only in the 
derivative nouns nas “flame,” [from Aram. arb “kindle= |, 


nymypy (Levit. xiv. 37), “hollows, depressions,” (rad. Wp); 
and bai “snail,” (rad. bb “moisten,” eo) In the Aramaic 
dialects, nae the contrary, there are numerous examples of it, 
such as Soe, Nery apy, Dos, oniry Atos, Deas, 
Ws. The form with B is far more rare, eg. AND, Sap ; 
Syr. Raton ool WAacy, cat (rad. =o); Mand. SAND, 


SOND “smooth.”—This initial s underwent, however, in most 


cases, a further change into %. Hence some rare Arabic forms 


2 ee 


like c\p ‘let rest,” ol» “wish,” ulp “pour out, sip give. 
~— A m 


“5 
(for |, imperative of | 3\, from 3) “come”). This / does 


ie 


not occur in Ethiopic or Assyrian, but we find it in one of the 


Himyaritic dialects, pie tn ‘3M. Ine BiblicalwAramaic sites 
common, in the forms Spa, Dep; and may also be found 
in the Targims, at least in verbs ”D and )"5. In Mandaitic 
there are likewise a few instances, e.g. bye “cry out, lament”; 
DWN “despise” ; P'DINN “lead out,’ and PDINT “let 
ascend,” as well as p'ES and PDN. In Syriac it is unknown’; 


but it is the usual form in Hebrew. Here the original was 
haktal, with a in both syllables. For the first syllable this is 
proved (1) by the vowel of the imperative and imperfect, and 
(2) by the forms of verbs 5, where Benin, wT, can only 


: (obau and 11’ appear to be of Assyrian origin. N.] 


n “4 
2 [The solitary form 201, was regarded by Prof. Wright as a loan-word 
from the Hebrew.] 
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arise from wry, AT, For the second syllable the @ is 
established (1), by the vowel of the 1st and 2nd persons, 
ROMA, ‘noUpT, etc., and (2) by the form man for ota 


in verbs ys or vb. The vowel of the first syllable was however 
mostly weakened into 7, and that of the second into z In the 
second syllable we should naturally expect + @, but the language 
has in this case gone a step further and sunk @ into 7 Hence 


the normal Opn, with its fem. bmp and plur. DPT. 


The rest of the paradigm does not call for much remark. The 


) 


imperfect 2p" is a contraction for OPN, of which fuller 
form examples occur in Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic. The 


normal ¢ is retained in Hebrew in the jussive 2p", the infinitive 
absolute Supa, and the imperative Supa and mpupa (TINT 
in Gen. iv. 23); but the long z appears in the heavier forms of 
the imperfect Syaps, the energetic DOP’, mp0, the 
imperative OD, yap, and the participle SO . The 
infinitive construct varies between Sp and Sepn, though 
the former is much more common. A form like DOT, Deut. 


vii. 24, xxviii. 48, is a rarity’. 

The last step in the history of the factitive or causative 
is the weakening of the initial % into the spiritus lenis. In Phoe- 
nician the perfect is written with initial *, but was probably pro- 
nounced zff7/. Examples from the inscriptions are N3t’ “he 
set up,” and wap “he consecrated.” This weakening is almost 


- 
wi ees. 


universal in Arabic, where the form is written i+) ’¢ftala’. 
In Ethiopic too it is exceedingly common; and the prefix ’a is 
used in this language to form causatives not merely from £atdla, 
but also from £adtdla, and even from £atdla; as PA: “come,” 
AMRA: “bring”; m2: “go,” Ah2Z: “make to go”; W4P: san- 
niya, “be beautiful,” AW4P: ‘asanndya, “make beautiful”; A~R®: 

* [Indeed, the genuineness of such forms is doubtful; see Yourn. of Phil. xvi. 72.] 


2 : : : 
* In vulgar Arabic one hears 7s/am for aslam, “he has become a Muslim,” but 
this is a rare exception. 
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“make one finish”; AAP: “condole with one.” In Tigrifia and 
Amharic too it is in ordinary use. In Hebrew it is very rare 


Crs “T have defiled,” Is. Ixiii. 3; B'SW, infin, Jerem. 
2 Scag DoS 

Xxv. 3); but in the Aramaic dialects it is the almost universal 

form, No}. In one instance in Syr. the vowel of the Ist syl- 


lable is weakened to & viz. v.28], as compared with MDwN, 


MDW7,—like the vulg. Arab. ,\.:! mentioned above. With re- 
. \ s 


gard to the initial a2, I may remark that it disappears after pre- 


formatives ; e.g. in Arabic, (im, part. Qia.; in Ethiopic, from 


N42: “make speak,” P77C: yandger and P41C: yanger; Syr. 
fas, (Nato, The vulgar Arabic of Egypt has weakened 


the vowel of the Ist syllable to 7, as yikhdir (<u), yimhil 
By, 5): In the Aramaic dialects, the infinitive of Aphl ex- 
hibits nearly the same varieties as that of Pa“él. The Biblical 
and Targumic form is mop, xoupx, corresponding very 


S ~ 


nearly to the Arabic .JUs\; Talm. Babli and Mandaitic, ips, 
s : 


as ‘DIBN, SIAN ; NID “kneel,” SWIX “condemn”; with 
prefixed mm, NIDND “go,” NMP “bring”; Syriac, always 


2 n» 0 vy 
with 7, aXhato. 


B. Second Group. 


The 2nd group of derived conjugations consists of four 
members, serving originally as reflexives and reciprocals of the 
previous four, but often also as passives. The sign which is 
common to the whole of them is the prefixed syllable ¢a. This, 
whatever may have been its primitive form and derivation, must 
originally have been quite different from the causative prefix da, 
of which we spoke above. 

1. The reflexive of the first conjugation is ¢akd¢tala, Of this 
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we have two varieties in Ethiopic, tn24: takaddna, and TnL: 
takddna, “cover oneself, be covered”; TOPNM: and bOPN: “guard 
oneself, abstain, beware, be guarded”; TOM4\L: “be born”; tACH: 


“be taken”; TOO: or TM: “be angry.” In course of time 
the prefixed ¢a would lose its vowel, and take a prosthetic vowel 
instead, becoming firstly /, and then ’z¢ or’7t. Hence the Ara- 


maic form, Spoons more commonly, with weakening of the last 
=i gi eh 7 Y) 2 


vowel, Supns, Syapns _ In Syriac and Mandaitic we also find 


a supplementary vowel in frequent use, \fo2}, Sppiny. The 
Biblical Aram. has the spiritus asper instead of the lenis, TOPNT, 


e.g. WAANT Dan. iii. 28. In Hebrew this form is of very rare 
occurrence indeed. A possible example, without any prosthetic, 
may be AAA, of which the imperf. FIAMMA occurs in Jerem. 
XiL 5, and the participle mn in xii, os Tf so, this form is 


next of kinito the Sy aR fh More certain is a derivative 


uv 


from the rad. Tpa. with the prosthetic spiritus asper, viz. TPIT 


“to be numbered, mustered,” e.g. Judges xx. 15, 17, cose 
which is written without daghesh and with ames wherever it 


“776 


occurs’, The Arabic form uel, standing for (UGG, offers us 


a 


the curious feature of a transposition of the preformative to the 


iat! age 4747 


place after the first radical, (ise for isi. This began no 
doubt with the verbs which commenced with a sibilant, as in 


yr. -Dhco}, rho) ee, wale; saNAo}, ols; and 


was gradually extended to all alike. The Arabic parallel to 


Pood 


PBN7 is therefore sis) “to search for, inspect.” Curiously 


enough the same transposition seems to have existed in Moabi- 
tic; at least in the inscription of king Mésha‘ we find four times 


CST h Sol 32) ea Orn onnbn, from the rad. pon, in the 


The pronunciation as a passive VIPBNA, Num. i. 47, li. 33, xxvi. 62; 1 Kings 


XX. 27, is probably due to a misunderstanding of the Massoretes. 
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FA A 


sense of the Heb. pnd) “fisht,” Arab. aw) “join oneself to, 


adhere to,” “rage” (of a battle). It is also found in Assyrian, as 
stakan “he made,” zftékid “he committed” or “entrusted” ; and 


in Himyaritic, without any prosthetic a/z7f e.g. WAND from WD, 
y yD Wine a 
Symp from Oy, 95M) from V3. It would appear that forms 


without transposition of the ¢, as well as forms corresponding to 
those of classical Arabic, exist in the modern dialect of Egypt. 
At least Spitta distinguishes carefully verbs of the form 7éfa‘al 
or 7¢f'2/ from the corresponding forms of the intensive with 
double radical. According to him zéfa‘a/ or z¢fi7/ is usually pas- 
sive of Conj. I, as zthabas, ithasar, itmisihk, rtfihim; whereas the 
transposed 2fta‘a/ is more usually reflexive than passive, as 
ttamad, intazar, tstalah, istama‘ (“be heard” and “ obey”). 


2. The reflexive of the intensive and iterative is naturally 


takdttala. This form presents itself in Arabic, (ai, and in 
Ethiopic, TPL: takadddsa, “be hallowed,” TéR®: tafassdma, 
“be finished,’ TAHH: ¢a‘azzdza, “obey,” teAUh: tafasscha, “ re- 
joice” (because of the 3rd guttural). It would gradually be cor- 


rupted into  \kai\ ztkdttala, of which we find examples even in 
classical Arabic, especially when the verb begins with a dental or 


sibilant, when assimilation takes place, as pa “wrap oneself up 


29D 7-33 273 
in a garment,” uj) “adorn oneself,” pol “hear, listen,” do! 
aa a“ ~ 


del “give alms,” jb\ “regard as an evil omen.” In 


2 


” 
“ascend, a 


2 Gee 


this way (utki would become (iil, and so in vulg. Arabic 


shel itallak, “be suspended,” sbs3\ ztnaddaf, “be cleansed,” 


or with weakening of the 3rd vowel, worl, wammim, “put on 
a turban.” Here we have the origin of the Aramaic Sypns, 


Syr. \yiol}, in Bibl. Aram. Sapna, as NT Ezra vii, 15, 


W. L. 14 
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Vel Watt Iv) 12,-20,030, ete. ; with weakening of the last vowel, 
PAINT, Dan. ii. 9 (Kérz); as well as of the Hebrew form 


bepnn or Sepnn. The assimilation of which I spoke above 
as occurring even in classical Arabic, is common in most of the 
dialects. In Arabic a word like po makes in its imperfect 


wOGs YO ree 


py for join. Just so in Ethiopic, from verbs with initial 


dentals and sibilants, we have in this and in the preceding con- 
jugation, such forms as LMN®>: from TINM*: “be dipped, bap- 
tized”; Leet: from tP4: “be covered, buried”; enne: from 
tif2Z: “be broken”; Lae: from t&he: “be written”; PHN: 
from +Hn2: “remember”; P&L: from +2 PP; ‘pretend to be 


righteous.” In Tigrifia this assimilation extends to all verbs, 
LIL: “it will be forgiven,” from T1243, LON: “he returns,” 
from TPAML:, LGRM: “it will be finished,’ from TeRA!, 


LENA: “he receives,” from tPN\:: Indeed the doubling 
caused by the assimilation of the preformative seems to have 
been gradually dropped in pronunciation, and these words are 
now pronounced yégédaf, yémélas, yefésam, yékébal. ence He- 
brew forms like S77, WMI, NAT, are at once explained, as 


well as the similar Wan, In Mandaitic and the Talmid this 
assimilation is as common in both conjugations as in Tigrifia. 
E.g. in Mandaitic, not merely IS “were heaped up” (ANITMY); 
DNDONOY “were stopped up” (DNDNONY), but also NMD 
“opened” (ANSMD), NID “wanted” (YAN), Sean “killed” 
(Opn) ; : SNONIY “was fulfilled,” YNINDY “was collected,” 
SsSeoyy “crowned”; in the Talmid, Snap", 133", "Ya", 
sbBYD for pIPBMD, *NDIN “cover ees (fem.), and appa- 


rently with suppression of the doubling , PDY'N “he gave himself 
the trouble,” NDdoy'n “she hid herself,” “AYN “I am become 
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rich.” Similar phenomena occur in Samaritan; and even in 
Hebrew we have at least one similar instance in the word DSN, 
Is, xxiii, Io. : 
Yet again, the Ithpé‘él and Ithpa“al forms have a peculiarity 
common to them in several of the dialects. This is, that when 
the first radical is a sibilant, the preformative is transposed and 
appears in the 2nd place, as is always the case with the Arabic 


72ert 


ett]. Frequently too the M is changed into a { or a 4, accord- 


a” 


ing to the character of the initial consonant of the root. So in 


Hebrew, Damp, “PAW, but PIS So in Syriac, -oh\c0), 
saXhe}, saXAe}, but so], O11, 2aZ,], UZ. So in 


2770 2776 ed ome ae (e) 


Arabic, in the conj. Jel, roi from j= of ole I from oly, peel 


from 28 seat from 3. In Arabic the assimilation of the two 


letters is the rule when the first radical is 5, 9, 3, or 4, and it 
may take ed either Hei or fopyardss thus from oe 


Lane gives sur from ae 3/3 \ and ap, “crumble bread”; 


27-778 a aa 7 7@ 


from 33, el Bal pal “cut the front teeth”; from eyo) el, 


ree 7728 Pardee 


“put on mail”; from ee els “journey by night”; from jo 


a7 “773 470 i) ee 


and Se pol and $41; rather than esi and so, but from oe 


473 477 273 


and oat a and Doe ssh or “ity from aes ol and pel 
from 2 and cf With initial oe and of this assimilation 


“7% Se 20 a ee 


is far less common, as ciel; pel ; ap Esl; and with Cw 


-7%@ 3 


and ; it is very rare, as tol , jl Bearing these facts in 


mind, we are, I think, justified in saying that a Hebrew form 


14—2 
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like 43479 (Is. i. 16) is assimilated from JD, just as the similar 
oniwn (Eccles. vii. 16) stands for DhInwn, with backward as- 
similation. Similarly in Syriac, pega for body, ol 3 for 
55/3, 2) for 2992). Here and there we find exceptions to 


¥ . 
the rule of transposition. In Aramaic the verb ~—2} exhibits 
the forms JAN (in Euting’s Vabataische Inschriften aus Arabien, 


no. 11) and NJDBIN in the great Tariff of Palmyra (Fourn. Aszat. 


1883, Aug. Sept., p. 165), A.D. 137 (last year of Hadrian). The 
solitary Hebrew example will be spoken of below (p. 213). 


3. After all that I have said about the forms ies and 


4077 


Jai, the third member of this group requires but little notice. 
It is the reflexive and reciprocal of Aé@¢ala, viz. takdtala, which is 


a a 


- “ 


the ordinary Arabic form, as aay to throw oneself down,” 
U4) \ei “to pretend to be sick,” \sla3 “they fought with one 
another.” So in Ethiopic, TARP: or TAOP: “to shave oneself,” 
TUIUA: “to show oneself gentle to another, pardon,” T¢.A(Th: 
“they parted from one another,” TWP: “he was tortured, 
afflicted.” But sis gradually became (Ulas!, and hence such 


22% Dees 
forms in classical Arabic as 2,4 “rush headlong,” sh! “be 


Z 
77 3 


heavy and troublesome,” |,\o\ “repel one another,” Lilt. 


In the vulgar Arabic of Egypt the vowel of the 3rd syllable i 
weakened to z or to shéva, as itkamil, it‘arik “struggled with,” 
warddi, ttnasdébu. In Biblical Aramaic occurs the form DIAN, 
Dan. iv. 16. In Hebrew we may regard wysn7 “stagger to 
and fro, toss itself,” Jer. xxv. 16, xlvi. 7, 8; and yen, Is. lige 


for yNINd, “blasphemed,” as examples from the ordinary tri- 


literal verb. From verbs Y’y I may mention Soiyna “perpetrate, 
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accomplish,” Ps. cxli. 4; TSN Is. exiv, 193 yn Gen. 
coer 2 * werpni Zephiei. i> and Ooiann. And here I will 


notice in passing one curious Hebrew form, though it does not 
227 ure 


belong to the conjugation cuts, but to (Waa. From the 
radical tO\t% is derived the Pi‘lél noi, ‘wander about,” and 


from this the Prophet Jeremiah has formed the Hithpa‘lél 
pDwnn, in the imperat. plur. fem. MIWA | Jer, xlixe-3; 


It is the solitary instance that I know in ee of the Fj not 
being transposed with an initial sibilant; and the reason pro- 
bably was to avoid the sequence of three Ps, MnDiAw. 


With regard to the moods and tenses of ties three conju- 
gations, there is but little to add to what has already been said 
regarding the simple £d¢ala, kdttala, and katala. I will therefore 
merely make a remark upon the infinitives of the fifth and 
sixth conjugations in Arabic. As in the frequentative and 


iterative we found the form Ji, for AGS, though but little 


used, so we look here for a corresponding formation. This 


s 
Se 


actually occurs in the rare (Js, with assimilation of the 


a7 


preformative vowel. Examples Jlasu, ASE gies, alias 


Feds Fr 77 


to which we may add such concretes as elas “glutton,” ¢lalj 


4 
Fi oe 


“foolish chatterer,’ 3G “mendacious,” and the like. A great 


ae 


many Hebrew and Aramaic words with prefixed ¢, especially of 


G7 2Ul- 


the form &Jig3, belong by their signification to this conjugation, 


a 


77ur 


and not to the causative or factitive (Us. Such are in Syriac, 
Wis il2, Heese L3atoo2, {20832 ; in Hebrew, mann, 
“entreaty, prayer,’ mbar orayer,, nprbyn ‘Maecret, Dyn 
from 43227, Sn fat NNT, man can Many, etc. The 


Arabic however generally uses another form of the infinitive, 
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Ghee 


which is common to the 5th and 6th conjugations, viz. Uas 


and ble, with z in the 3rd syllable. These seem to be 
closely connected with such Hebrew and Aramaic forms as 


pb’, ombui, obrsy/, Bibl, Aram. WYIAYN “rebellion,” 
Mand. swraxdny, Talmud. YIN, for YIN “withdraw 


Shee 


from, abstain. from.” (\isi is almost exactly represented by the 


Hebrew concretes bban “having a white spot on the eye,” 
UNA “a kind of pine” or similar growing tree. 


4. I pass on now to the last member of this group, the 
reflexive of the factitive or causative, which is represented by 
the 1oth conjugation of the Arabic verb and the E¢tafal of the 
Aramaic. 

In Arabic the 1oth conjugation is the reflexive or middle 


27tseu 


voice of the 4th; as plnan| “to give oneself up,” ok | “to 


A ns ee 


hold oneself upright, stand upright,” <uU| “select one as a 


z7u7e Ger re 


deputy for oneself,” sede} “ask pardon for oneself,” Nuns 


“deem something lawful” (for oneself to do). It is exceedingly 
common, and is derived, as I explained to you before, from the 
form saktala, by the prefixing of the syllable zz. This form 
tasaktala became itsaktala, and then, by the same transposition 
as is usual in Hebrew and Aramaic, zstéktala. Hence its identity 


with the Aramaic Suprix from Supe It is found in 
Himyaritic or S. Arabian, without a prosthetic letter, sataf‘al 
from saf‘al, as sbpnp, ‘BNND. It also occurs in Assyrian; as 
ultistb-sinadt, “I have set them” or “made them dwell,” for 
ustéstdb [or ustésib], from SWS = ay. altabusu, “I did,” for 
astabusu, from WAY (Haupt epésw). In Ethiopic we had, you 
may remember, three forms of the causative, ’a¢dla, ‘akattdla, 
and ’akatdla; and so also we have three forms of the reflexive, 
‘astakatdla or’ astaktdla,’astakattdla and astakatdla;eg. AT aN! 
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“to draw breath, be refreshed,” AMNt1?*0: “to entreat,” ANTANP: 


“to ill-treat”; AMTOVWW: “be patient,” AAte&dUA: “rejoice” ; 
AntANA: “compare with one another,” ANPIANA:. “collect.” 
On its inflexion it is unnecessary to make any remarks, as it 
runs parallel to that of ‘2k¢atala. The other causative form 


- 
i all OS 


43| ’aktala forms in the Aramaic dialects a reflexive and 


passive by prefixing the syllable e¢%, as in the Palmyrene tariff 


: Sym, poyanp, from Nee \s. In Samaritan, Syriac and 
Mandaitic the assimilation of the ¢ with the following alf takes 


place, e.g. yun (MPWAN , “be found”), DIDMSX (DSDASX 
“be finished”), a222] (aay), o2o22} (2A.), VEAL AVA 


wuic022] (osc), eTENNy, ONswNNY, INDINNY. 


C. Third Group. 


Of the next group of derived conjugations the characteristic 
syllable is xa. 


1. The most prominent member of this group is a reflexive 
and passive of the simple form of the verb, in its original shape 
na-katala. 

In Arabic this xakdtala became first nékdtala, and then, with 


prosthetic vowel, zvkatala, Jaii\; as (3.43\ “to split itself, open” 


(of a flower) ; aie “to let oneself be put to flight, to flee”; ola} 


“to let oneself be led, to be docile or submissive”; psi) *to be 


277 


broken”; pail “to be cut off, to come to an end.” In Hebrew 


the imperfect and imperative and two infinitives follow the 
same mode of formation as in Arabic. The Arabic imperfect is 


Tate the Hebrew, Sip’ for py", with constant assimilation 


of the preformative to the rst radical. The Arabic imperative 
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is Brey the Hebrew bps, with the usual substitution of 9} for 


N in these preformative syllables. The Arabic infinitive is 


RHE the corresponding Hebrew form is bP (with 6 for @), 


ae. 


as INN, box, beside which we have another form for the con- 
UE 38: aT ie 

struct infinitive, viz, Sypm, as onda, nen, “IY7, But in the 

formation of the perfect, the participle, and one form of the 

infinitive absolute, the Hebrew has taken a different line. In the 

perfect the Hebrew contracted the Primitive nakatdl into naktdl, 


which was gradually weakened into ntktdl. The original vowel 
of the rst syllable is established by such words as AN2N), 


Mivya, Aya, Tia (for yy), aby (for aaDy, ND) (for nasag, 
from 33D3) ; whilst NIM, Whys, exhibit an intermediate state. 
The infinitive absolute is now Siap3, for xaktal, as “Ay, 7203 
[where the original vowel of the first syllable is protected by 
the guttural following], DAY, xp). The Arabic participle, 


formed after the analogy of the imperfect, with prefixed m, is 


5 eNO 


iksc. The Hebrew, on the contrary, has no prefix, but 


from Don, so is naktal, niktal, from naktal, niktal; e.g, {7yvd, 
Onn, MN3 and TIN), a5}, 5733, We shall have occasion 
to notice a similar participial formation hereafter in the form 
kuttal, as Sox “eaten,” aby * DOrh np? “taken.” In a 
very few instances we seem to find an imperative after the 
form nzktdl or niktel, viz, apa, in pause N3p), Is. xliti, o¢ 
}oel iv, 17; 3 Jerem. 1.5. The Hebrew form of the Niph‘al 


seems to extend to Phoenician and Assyrian. In Phoeni- 
cian we find JJ as the perf. Niph‘al of JF’ “to give,” which we 
pronounce either ns or JJ, and also [w]3y9, probably wagy9 

es Sr fee 
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In Assyrian Schrader gives such examples as zxnuabit (M3), “he 
fled,” zxnamir ("WD3), “was seen,” iktakin, “was set up” or “re- 
stored,” zss¢bir, ““was broken,” zbdani, “were created.” The 
imperative of zssakin is given as askin, and the participle mus- 
Saki; the one resembling the rare Hebrew form ee (men- 


DS AG 


tioned above), and the other the common Arabic form ebcwey, 


In Himyaritic Halévy gives as an example the word WSM3M, 
with initial %. 


2. Of the actual Niph‘al of the Arabic and Hebrew there is no 
trace in Ethiopic, but a cognate form is preserved in the prefix 
an, which we find in quadriliterals, more especially reduplicated 
verbs of the form salkala, the Hebrew Pil/péel. The meaning 
of this formation in Ethiopic is not however so fixed as in Arabic 
and Hebrew. It generally implies motion, sometimes reflexive 
and reciprocal action; but sometimes too it is transitive, and 
admits of a passive being formed from it. Examples: A4nnO: 
“to walk about,” A%eCOR: “to leap, dance,” A¥PL PL: “to 
thunder”; (\47(\1: “to come together, assemble”; AYPOLO: 
properly “to lean forward, prostrate oneself,” but generally used 
in the sense of “lift up the eyes or heart in prayer”; A4MeCir2: 
“roll” (intrans. or trans.) ; AaPAP(: “totter” and “shake”; 
AWNAO: “to spread out” as a veil, which is only transitive. 
Dillmann explains this curious phenomenon on the supposition 
that the nominal forms with initial wa, like 7.29.8: “thunder,” 
4tpCa,C: “rolling, a whirlwind,” 4Paa;: “shaking,” gave rise 
to the notion that the prefixed A might be identical with the 
causative or factitive prefix fA. Hence, according to him, the 
occasional change of meaning, and the formation in a few cases 
of a passive with t, e.g. TatrCtrrd: “to be rolled,” T4MA0: “to 
be spread out.” This view may perhaps be correct ; I am not in 
a position to affirm or deny it. It may however be well to 
inform you that the Assyrian grammarians speak of forms like 
iftana“al and istanaf‘al (Del. iftaneal and cttanafat], in which an 
z is inserted, and yet the meaning of all the examples cited by 
Schrader is said to be transitive’. 


1 [Those cited by Delitzsch, p. 233, are mostly intransitive or reflexive.] 
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3. Another member of this group is the Hebrew Nithpa“el, 
chiefly post-biblical. The Biblical examples are JAod) Dear 


x0, 6, for 453NI, “be atoned for, forgiven,” and 7143 Ezek. 
Xxill. 48, for DIN), “let themselves be warned.” In ‘post-bib- 
lical Hebrew - * common, and has usurped the place of the 
perfect Hithpa‘él, as wimw), SamD3, 21), Now). and is then 
extended to other formations, as Taynwa, DATA, napbynd 


“she is become a widow.” 


4. Lastly we may reckon here the third conjugation of the 
quadriliteral' verb in Arabic, where the letter z is inserted after 


2 -treu 


the 2nd radical as pea | “to open” (of a flower), “to bloom”; 


ees G, azure 


esol “to be gathered together in a mass or crowd”; igtthel 


Za AAG 
“to lie on one’s back”; jel “to flow.” 


= 


D. Fourth Group. 


I will next speak briefly of a group of veduplicated forms. 
This reduplication is of different kinds, but always takes place at 
the end of the root, not at the beginning. The chief varieties 
are, to use the Hebrew terms, P2‘/éel, Pé‘al‘al, and Pilpél. 


I. Starting from the root faza/a, the simplest form of such 
a reduplication is the repetition of the 3rd radical, katalala. But 
katalala would naturally become katlal, which would be weak- 
ened in Aramaic into £e¢/¢/, and in Hebrew into kitlél, Aramaic 
examples are not numerous; e.g. 335 “mix up, confuse”; 


n vA n y a) ¥ 
yor2 “crumble,” 93:2 “separate,” 7OS “practise, reduce to 


uv 


) ° 5 ‘ y % Sh ae 4 a “ any, 
slavery,” with its passive 3k |e eS “irritate,” and ;8o2} 
a 


¥ y 
“to become fierce”; —ioo1} “to be intelligent, sensible.” In 


“ 


Hebrew this form has taken the place of Pi“él in verbs Ty; as 


3713 (better from 49 than from Wi) 193, iy, etc, and 


? 
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forms a reflexive and passive with prefixed ¢a, boyann. In 
other classes of verbs it is rare, but we can refer to it Nw to 


be quiet, still,” Jerem. xxx. 10; Job iii. 18; eb al in the fem, 


mips Job xv. 33; further, with passive pronunciation, Gbps 
= |— 


“to be withered, wither away, mourn”; and from verbs a", 
MINI, contracted ANNI “to be seemly, beautiful”; hyp yn, 
Ds IN Ae ier 


from AMY “to shoot,” and the reflexive mila alo from sme. 
al RTH pre TY 


As to the Arabic development of the original £ata/ala, it gene- 
rally took the following course; fatalala became kétalala, ikta- 
Jala, and finally zk¢al/@a. This form z&¢al/a appears in the Arabic 
paradigm as the oth soe of the verb, with the cognate zé¢a@//a as 


a a 


eo oe Ww 7 cu (o7 


erith ; e.g. 333) and at 3) “turn away,” eo) and obyl ays 


Oru 


scattered,” o3,) “run quickly,” mes “be dishevelled”; and con- 


stantly of colours and defects, as eae eels “be crooked” 4 


Bre 7 G 


Jy; Spas “squint”; pels jee, “be yellow”; cnr cael 


- 


Gere 


“be white.” The uncontracted form tktalala survives only in 


z7e 


some examples from verbs 3rd rad. 4 or «5; as csycj) “to 


Cok 


abstain, refrain”; S35 “to become brownish,” with its byform 


a co Cael ah 


slyels os sel “to stand on tiptoe.” A kind of reflexive or 


passive, with 7 “inserted after the 2nd rad., may perhaps be dis- 


cerned in the rare 14th conj. of the Arabic verb, j\iss\ for 


A OF G Oo 4.046 


Tey as Ola) “be jet black” (le), hole! “be long 


- 
- - 


and thick” (of the hair), aes “have a hump in front” 


2. A stronger form of the reduplication consists in the 
repetition of two radicals, the 2nd and 3rd. Hence the form 
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kataltala, appearing occasionally in Aramaic and Hebrew as 
ketaltdl; eg. MIMD “to beat violently” (of the heart), Ps. 


XXXViill. IT; PVM “to be red” with weeping, “to be agitated 

or troubled.” Similar cases are Ps. xlv. 3, 5’), which should 

probably be read 75'5'; and 935 JAAN, Hos. iv. 18, probably 
pet 4 eS 


in the first instance a mere clerical error for JANIIAN, from aT. 
y vd 
Aramaic examples in derived conjugations are S$aXtoSs2] 
Tage , : 
“to dream,” sss! “to imagine.” 


3. The form £alkala, Aram. kalkél, Heb. kilkel, is often pro- 


Ae” Sie 


duced by the repetition of an imitative syllable. E.g. Uses 

“to make things rattle or rustle,” Uwgey “to whisper,” ain 
770 

“to neigh,” 72* “to gargle,” SDN “to chirp.” Very frequently 

it is formed in Aramaic and Hebrew from verbs yy and yy by 

repeating the two chief letters of the root; e.g. in Aramaic, 


1O1D, Yaw 2503, do, SEMI, 101, So;%03 ; with their 

reflexives; in Hebrew, baby Opp yw? “cladden, take 
pa re ie) = oy : 

delight in,” babp, VIVID, bybps “casting”; with their reflex- 


ives and passives, 


4. Under this head I will next mention what js called in 
the Arabic Grammars the 12th conjugation of the verb, wherein 
the second radical is repeated, but separated from its fellow by 
the introduction of the diphthong aw. The original form was 


fe, = . 
27lr7e 47 - 7Uure 


4x55 which became in Arabic e423], as dy de| “be arched 


7 “eee 


or curved, hump-backed ” (sane Wewyccl “be gathered 


a a 


together” (ey Mylo “be jet black” (ile), eo 


776 


“be sweet” (+), csyg ec) “ride on a horse barebacked” (Ser 
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I find a few similar forms in Syriac from verbs final © and w; 
y ¥ 

e.g, a}oRre2) “to boast or brag” ; sot | “to lie down, be 

hidden, be blamed”; «2\aX\22) “become young, be smeared 


over.” In. Hebrew it can hardly be said to exist, unless we 
take count of 4¥)¥M “to blow the trumpet” (DYS¥N), from 
AIST, But the form is doubtful, the #é7@ being DMMB; 


and even if we assume it to be correct, syisn might stand for 


TSS, as my in Is. xv. 5, if correct, stands for YI 


5. The reduplication of the form katalala or katlala seems 


in some cases to have been softened into £ad/aya, which would be 
represented in Arabic by katla ( 5, and in Aramaic by ip. 
Such words are in Mandaitic X'3N3 “to bewail,” NINI “to 


. ” . yi . , us 
make an alien, estrange”; in Syr. WoXo “terrify,” 4:03 “es- 
SD > = y, La 


= ¥. 2 - x x ve 
trange,” 2h“ be deprived of, fail, perish,” .o;@ “expose,” 


hy “deport,” with their passives. In Arabic a passive of 


-bl-6 


this form is found in the 15th conj. of the verb, sted, with 2 


inserted after the 2nd rad.; as see! “to be swollen or in- 


- il Onl 7 


flated” (ap csdile| “be stout and strong” (aie “be hard”), 


- - 


Curiously enough, a few verbs of this form in Arabic have a 
Pitt LS Zu-e 


transitive sense, e.g. OF Ni pol “to overcome” (pe “strong, 


- eu 


brave”) esau 6 “to assail, overcome”; and, still more strangely, 


5] 


the only Mandaitic parallel, NADIA, “to be shaken,” is 
derived from an active N35, which however does not occur 


in the extant literature. 
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. 


E. The Passive Forms. 


Lastly, in this enumeration of the verbal forms or con- 
jugations, I would call your attention to the real passives, as 
distinguished from the reflexives and effectives, which so often 
discharge the functions of passives. 

In Arabic nearly all the conjugations are capable of forming, 
and actually form, passives by means of internal modification of 
the vowels of the active voice. There are of course exceptions, 
which will readily suggest themselves to you. For instance, 


a verb like ce “to be good or right,” - 53 “to be glad,” or Jai 
“to be heavy,” cannot have a passive; nor one like gels gust, 
“to be black.” The vowel-change in the passive voice consists, 
generally speaking, in the substitution of duller sounds for the 
clearer ones of the active, the vowel 7 almost always playing 
a prominent part. 

In the other Semitic languages the use of these real passives 
is far less frequent. In Hebrew the largest survival is found; 
much less in Aramaic. In Ethiopic they have, to all appearance, 
utterly vanished. In Assyrian Sayce states that “a passive 
formed by means of the obscure vowel x” exists for Pate), 
Shaph‘él, Aph‘l, and Istaph‘al; but I do not find that he is 


supported by Schrader or Oppert. From my own knowledge 
I cannot speak’. 


1. In Arabic the following are the principal passives: 


Perfect. Imperfect. 

(1) katala kutila i. yaktulu yuktalu ‘ 

(2) attala kuttila yukattilu yukattalu 

(3) &étala kitila yukatilu yukatalu 

(4) ’aktala ‘uktila yuktilu yuktalu 

(5) ¢akattala tukuttila yatakattalu —_yutakattalu 

(6) ¢akdtala tukntila yatakitalu yutakatalu 
(7) wzkatala unkutila yankatilu yunkatalu) 

(8) zktatala uktutila yaktatilu yuktatalu 
(10) ¢staktala ustuktila yastaktilu yustaktalu 


' [According to Delitzsch, p. 249, the permansives II. r and III. 1 (Pa‘‘el and 
Shaph‘el) may be used either in active or passive sense, but without difference of form. ] 
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2. In Hebrew the formation is similar, but not identical, the 
vowel a predominating throughout in the second syllable. The 
passives in use are :— 

(a) Intensive and iterative, futta/, kottal, imperf. yékuttal, 
The infin. absolute has the form Sip, as 353, Gen, xl 15. The 


participle appears in two shapes, the one with prefixed m, 
mékuttal; the other without it, as SON, Dy, Mp», nbbn, Ezek. 
xxvi. 17. And here it is curious to remark in what different 
ways the several Semitic languages have made use of the mate- 
rials at their disposal. The Hebrew infinitive ‘inp stands for 
kuttal; but the corresponding form in Aramaic is a neal noun 
from the active Pa“él, e.g. Jotay “theft,” sono} “ warning,” 


0 9? x» 
tkoX\a» “finishing”; whilst the Arabic £uftd/ is now the plural 
of the active participle of the simple verb fatala, as kdtil, a 
“murderer,” £utia/, “ murderers.” So again, the Hebrew par- 


ticiple boy stands for ’wkkd/, a sing. masc.; whereas the corre- 
id 


sponding form in Arabic is another plural of the active participle 
of the simple atala, as sdgid, “worshipper,” suggad, “wor- 
shippers.” 

(2) The form expressive of effort, £éta/, imperf. yekdtal, as 


way Jo xxx1. 3. 
(c) The causative or factitive, Aoktal, huktal, imperf. yoktal. 


Other forms are comparatively rare, but I may mention :— 
(2) Hothkatal, in the form Pan, NOt Ayes tee 
eM [pelt Le 


xxvi. 62; 1 Kings xx. 27; instead of TIPE, 
(e) Hothkattal, in NBD, Dente xxiv, 74 737, for 


maven, Is. xxxiv. 6; DBDM infinitive, Levit. xiii. 55, 56. 
‘In these two cases, if correctly pointed, observe that the 
Hebrew changes only the vowel of the preformative syllable; 


whereas in Arabic it is the vowel of the first radical syllable 
that is modified, and that of the preformative is assimilated to 


it. Compare L,aitisl with MIPS, or Ss with mwa. 


a 
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(/) A curious form is presented to us in the Hebrew 
) N33, Is. lix. 3; Lament. iv. 14. This is generally explained 
Payha 


as a passive of Niph‘al, 75s, Zeph. iii. 1. I should rather be 


inclined to regard it as a quasi-Niph‘al formation from the Pi“el 


bye, Pu“al sh. If you adopt the former view, you must 


regard sox iy aig = I Letil if the latter, I can produce a parallel 
seiies 2 


ZS aa 


from the vulgar Arabic of Egypt, viz. zonal “it is lost, forfeited” 


Ge 


(Spitta, Contes Arabes, p. 9, 1. 10), from eo “to lose, forfeit.” 
Here again perhaps the Massoretic punctuation may be erro- 


neous (doye33?). 
silos 
(¢) Kutlal,in Sop, 


(2) Kolkal, in babs, 1 Kings xx. 27, and yey 
Sees arr EP a iit ¢ 


Tso ixvic 12, 


3. Of the Aramaic passive the chief traces are the following. 

(2) The passive of Pé‘al, in a form which appears at first 
to be that of the passive participle P&Z, and is accordingly 
generally so treated, even by Kautzsch. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the verbal flexion of this form forbids us to regard it as a 
participle, and Noeldeke is right in adopting the other view. 
The form was originally £uté/, but the weight of the accent 
produced a lengthening of the vowel of the 2nd syllable, whilst 
that of the Ist syllable was weakened in the regular verb to 
simple shéva: Ta. Dan. 1K 30, Jy) Dan. Vi, ao. as 


Hzta vy. 7, S1ap Dan. v. 30, py Dan. v. 24, poe Ezra v. e 
3rd fem. noosa Ezra iv. 24, non Dan. vii. oS no) Dan. 
vii. 4, nD Dan, v. 28, ndwap Dan. vii. 11; 2nd a masc, 
SAPNA Dan. v. 27; 3rd plur. masc. WT Ezra vy, 155 955 
Dan. i 21, 1m Dan. vii. 4, VAD Doe vii. 10. The dis- 


tinction of form is clearer in the case of verbs x5, where the 
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perfect passive is m3 Dani. 1, by Dan, ii, 30, 9) Ezra iv. 
18, 23; plur. 9 Dan. iii. 21, vii. 9; whereas the form of the 
participle Pé4dl is 933, NID, ilel SW, plur. paw. Similarly 
in the Palmyrene tariff, ‘93 = Arab. oe see Sachau’ in 
ZOMG. xxxvii. pp. 564—5. 

(0) The passive of Hiph@/, viz. Hoph‘al, in Biblical Aramaic 
and the Palmyrene dialect, viz. NAIA Dan. v. 20, FN Dan. 
Vii. II, pea Dan. vi, 24, om Dan. v. 13, plur. by Danivis; 
fem. sing. naan Bara ty. 15, b neon Dane ives npn 


he cal fee 


a 


Dan. vii. 4 (cf. Gos!) ; Ist pers. nIpPnn (not-Ji)__): Danmv. 33 


Very peculiar are the forms ns Dan. vi. 18, and yon 


Dan. iii. 13, the vocalisation of the Ist syllable of which is as 
yet unexplained. Similarly in the Palmyrene tariff, WS (from 


TW), eg NTIND WN TDI; imperfect IMD, eg. IMM 
NTY JD “TADIN NoYTD AYIND; part. PPD, eg. NDT OID 
NDIoIa pod; byas, eg. JI I ensan bpap xin” 


31s PEND, for PRD, eg. IN NINN JD 72 DYNN]D NIT TD 


PaX?. 
(c) The passive of P2“é/, viz. Pu“aé, in the Palmyrene tariff, 


yt, eg. jpn aw yar we Syn qwip [59 [DI 

(d) The passive participles of Pa“cl, Aph'el and Shaphel, 
formed exactly as in Arabic. Thus in Biblical Aramaic T2750, 
bopp, but pMaDD “bound,” Dan. iii, 23, 24, from MBI; 
NmTRD “hidden hee Dan. 1, 22, from TAD ; Savin 
Dan. v. 19, and pa>p np Ezra iv. 15, but NENT Dan. 
ii, 15, or MEXMD Dan. iii. 22, from PSM, ASTID. Also from 
foal, poate “set up, erected,” Ezra vi. 3, from SaiDn. 


Weel 15 
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Exactly so in Syriac, pinto, pia; OA, AN: ~aiao, 
-DSad ; and. in Mandaitic, VND “blessing,” qNWNID 
“blessed ” ; NYDNOD “covering,” "NDNDD “covered”; WEND 
“teaching,” WNIDND “taught,” pend “bringing out,” PNEN'D 
“brought out.” The corresponding Arabic forms are Oe 


ies jive» Jilies Jake are, 

(e) The existence a passive participles of Pa“él and Aph‘éel 
after the Hebrew formation is not certain in Mandaitic, but Noel- 
deke gives for the Pa“él the possible instances of why, “the 
highlands,” for NOY, and NDOWID NW, a name of Paradise, 


lit. “the taken away fe ee i.e. “the (land) of righteous- 
ness that has been taken away,” = = Tay, On the other hand, the 


existence of Pu‘‘al and Hoph‘al participles i in modern Syriac seems 
tolerably certain. For example, in Pu‘al, aX Xomas “I have 


healed thee,” is literally aS Lay Sapa ato “thou hast been 
healed by me,” the fem. being wad Asomas, for [sxamanto 
= aye So alsovin Pua, 1501, sibinné, for oN ol; 

oS Doo ; in Hoph‘al, ALA “yaised” ap, s05QS0 


x: erated ’; with weakening of the vowel in the 2nd syllable. 


TAT Bisex. 
THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 


I NOW proceed, with the Hebrew Grammar in hand, to explain 
to you the principal forms of the Irregular Verbs, comparing 
them, as before, with the corresponding forms in Arabic and 
Syriac, and more rarely in other dialects. 


I. Verbs yy or Geminate Verbs. 


I begin with the verbs y’y, or, as they are called in Arabic 
Grammars, the doubled or geminate verbs or the solid verbs. 
The peculiarity here is the contraction of the trisylabic root into 
a disyllable by the rejection of the vowel of the second radical 
or some other modification. 


In classical Arabic the rules of contraction are few and 
simple. 

(a) If all three radicals have vowels, the 2nd radical loses 
its vowel, and unites with the 3rd, so as to form a double letter. 


ee G + - me 


Hence «__105, “to cause, becomes 2} a tO touche 
- : ) ’ : (Ce 


z 


Oe Pa eer, Ci 


Uwe; wwe “to become dear” (to one), Woe. The original 
form may be retained in poetry, for the sake of the metre, as 


ata ces 


\yand for 1,45, “they are stingy”; and in some verbs of the 


2 a 


forms 3 and . \es the contraction does not take place, as Elie 
i] 


2 = 7s 


“to be knock-kneed,” os “to be sore” (of the eyes), ai “to 


rs 


zve 


be wise,” ase “to be ugly.” Vulg. Arab., madd, ‘add, zann. 
fe 
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(6) If the first radical has no vowel, and the 2nd and 3rd 
have, then the 2nd radical throws back its vowel on the Ist, and 


vw vos 


unites with the 3rd, so as to form a double letter. Hence sw 


2, y ~ 7 be ni eae we gh 


becomes Cow 5 pred» Eprdd 5 er Pe The original forms 


vets =f 


may be used by poetic license, as Mlasv for Jsxu. Vulg. Arab., 
yesunn, yetdd, yisahh. 

(c) Ifthe 3rd radical is vowelless, no contraction, generally 
speaking, takes place. The forms in ordinary use are ~ Ate, 


wa 1G - ety = 


nin teh » 
P 


(d) Forms that might by rule remain uncontracted are 
sometimes contracted in different ways. For example, the jus- 


We ty 9 (Ce SOP aS Fa 


eive Of uw iS Cok, and the imperative (04), pueboes 


are usually contracted, with the help of a supplementary vowel, 


G ve Oo 


into www and Ca». Vulg. Arab., eunu, “dd. 
Bearing these rules in mind, we may proceed to compare the 
Arabic forms with those of the Hebrew and Syriac, using chiefly 


Ge 


as our paradigms o,, 3D, and 12. 

Kal. Here the uncontracted forms are relatively far more 
common in Hebrew than in Arabic, as 29n, j3, V0, =a a) 
fem. M773, plur. 113, ANY, 13D, ‘HAID, The contracted 


> 
3rd sing. masc. JD and 49 stand for sabd and bazz, and these 


5 
we eee) 


for sabba and bazza, sababa and bazaza, like ay for dd). Adda 


suffix, and the doubling immediately becomes audible, 9337, nap 


Qe 


¥, ¥. 
for kabba-hu; Aram. 10); like Arabic Ley: In the same 


way in the 3rd pers. plur. )3D, yar, J. Aram. PT, Syr. a0), 


2) 
<i 2 Ae 
) 


for sababi, tamami, dakakii, as in Arabic Pay for Wyo. The 


retention of the tone on the Ist syllable is in accordance with 
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the primitive accent, but it is often shifted to the last syllable, as 


“ 


lt, 195. The real existence of forms like 135, Gen, xlix. 23, 


> 
and 999, Job xxiv. 24, is somewhat doubtful; but if genuine, 


they — find their analogy in the Arabic forms of ae and 


ed -tye -cv 


blame, w= for ue, ow for we and osx) for ae. In 


the-srd p. fem. sing., Syr. 115 stands for daszath (Bibl. Aram. 
ns3, nby, Mand. FANDNS, ANN, nxdy), bazazat;, and simi- 


uc We Cet 


larly N2D, for sabbath, sababat, as os, for ov). The pri- 
mitive accent is often retained, as in ARN, meh: but may be 


shifted, as in 7ID4), Is. vi. 12. In the ist and 2nd persons, the 
7 bee 2 Gain “uee 


normal form is the uncontracted Arabic C2999 45 LID), Goo), 


which we find in Hebrew only in the forms ‘MDT, Zech. will. 14; 
Ie INS, Deut, ii. 35. But these forms may be altered in two 
ways even in Arabic. Firstly, the 2nd radical may be dropped, 
and its vowel go with it, or it may be transferred to the Ist radi- 


ee - lee - le AG oOo e 6 


cal; as 0, for Hooa,, Ib or PONS fot Coon Cer Or 


- - - 


- & - 


: p ee Ley ye 
Pea, 50 .in Aramaic 212, etd, a, for bazazta, bazaz- 


ton, bazaznan. So in Hebrew, SDM for tamamni, Num. xvii. 


28. The Ist pers. sing., however, in Aramaic, is np, Mand. 


MYDND, MDND, MON, Syr. 249 for bazzith, bazzit, bazasti. 
Secondly, the 3rd radical may coalesce in the usual way with 
the second, and to make the doubling audible a vowel-sound may 
be inserted after it. This vowel-sound seems to have been that 
of the diphthong az or at, which was favoured by the corre- 
sponding forms of the verbs 3rd , and G5) AS yd, enhoy. 
More probably however it was az, which is far more frequent in 
the language than aw, occurring alone for instance in all the 
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. 


eat 


derived conjugations. Hence wea, would become (through the 
impossible vaddta) raddaita, and this is the ordinary form at the 
present day, raddait, raddét, and in Algiers raddit. We have 
seen, however, that the diphthong az passed in some cases into 


@; for instance, Arab. oe Heb. JN, MIs ; Dna, from V3, 
cone ya4) or tb from tan ir and in Arabic itself Rilo 


Tite a - 


for &a45 dimin, of & ane Hence out of 33, sprang the form 
“ded 


- 


ee) , the dialectical existence of which is vouched for by the 
grammarians; and hence the Hebrew Miat, ONIN, ‘N|D, for 


sabbati, sababti. Of course the Hebrew ¢ in these forms might 
be as readily derived from an original av, but we have no 
evidence of the existence of a form raddauta, whereas raddéta is 
a known dialectical variety of raddaita. 

The infinitive construct in Hebrew exhibits two forms: un- 


contracted, M3, 2309, far more rarely with a, p533n, Is, Sex 
18, m2, PSet, 14s) ane: contracted, }3) nts =lD far more 
rarely with a, Shale, 2bSs lve ans 1, Jerem. v. 26. These are, of 


course, nothing but segolates of the same form as the Arabic 


Oyr Ys. 


The Arabic neta presents to us, as I explained above, 


the forms 9, (a) oy rer These are exactly equivalent to 
the Hebrew 3D, 5, by, perhaps also au Ps. Cxix. 22: in eee 
maic, Pa, Mand. BT “wash,” "IN “dwell”; Syr. jos, Soe 


2 (from 2, 724), An example of the uncontracted form is 


vv 


TI, evemy. sli, 33, corresponding to an Arabic Vgdes yl for 


The Arabic imperfect has, as I explained to you, the forms 
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Los) 
= 


eres ye 


Sir jh usa. The first of these is reproduced exactly in the 
Hebrew 3D’ for yasubb, yasubbu, yasbubu, with suffix ‘5D, 


plural, Ss) for yasubbi, yasubbina. This 6 has rarely been 
weakened into #, but we find examples in aa Is exit, 4; yy 
Prov. xxix. 6, 13¥" Ps. xci. 6. These may not improbably have 
been influenced by the imperfect of verbs yy, as in Mand., 
where "3 (from JN) is identical with D)p'3 from BNP; and 
conversely N73 “ dwells,’ INI} “commits adultery,” cannot 
be distinguished from BNMA3 “be hot,” JNWN “desirest.” In 


- tee 


intransitives like the Arabic Uo Upbedd 5 where the character- 


istic vowel of the imperfect is a, the Hebrew no longer maintains 
the ancient yakta/, but employs the more recent yzéta/, Thus 
the imperfect of 75 is not >) but 4D", for yzmrar, yamrar. 


So ees ae and a few more. In1 Kings i.1 the form is 
pointed OM instead of BM’, The reason of this deviation from 
the form with @ in the first syllable probably was that V2", ops 
y3', too closely resembled in their vocalisation that of the 
perfect. Indeed “D', 2 and J)’, rightly appear as verbal 


roots in our lexicons. This has not however prevented the sub- 
stitution of the form 01° for rah in Gen. xi. 6, because the sin- 


gular must actually ave been bi, not BO) Inthe fem. plur. 


mann, nyoxn, t the diphthong az has again been inserted to 
Eellieate the pronunciation of the contracted forms, which stand 
respectively for tasbubna and fasli/na, the intermediate steps 
being ¢tasubbna, tasillna, then tasubbaina, tasilaina. 
The Aramaic dialects go their own way in the formation of 
the imperfect and infinitive. They throw back the lost doubling 


of the 2nd and 3rd radicals upon the Ist. Hence pa, 1053, 


yon 


In 77 
Solw Sp Car 24, for yidukk, nebuzz, etc., from yadukku, nabussu; 


a 3 
and in the infinitive, pt, +O%, for midkak, mebzaz. The 
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Hebrew also has this form in such words as D7, wT; Pe 


VTP"; Om’, ion’; mioyn, Jerem. xix. 3, for naboyn; and so 
forth. 

The participle active has in Hebrew the uncontracted form 
TA, 3M, M1N, whereas in Arabic the contraction is prevalent, 


a 
Ss Ty 


ws S 7 


eee ci and the uncontracted (\\+ occurs as a rare poetic 


a 


license. In vulg. Arab. however the uncontracted »-\ls is 
g ae 

common in the masc. sing., whereas in the fem. sing. and in the 

plur. masc. and fem. the contracted form is more usual. In 


Syriac the form has been influenced by that of verbs yy. The 
sing. masc. is therefore V5, WIE, like Solo, but the fem. sing. 
and the plurals are regular, Ls Eras, ay for ‘élilat, ‘alilin, 
‘dlilan'. In Bibl. Aram. we find the uncontracted plur. roby, 
Dan. iv. 5, v. 8, as Kéthibh, the Kérée being poy, as Ms in 


Samarit. bby, mboy? 
Let us now glance rapidly at the derived conjugations. 
Niph'al. Here the chief peculiarity in Hebrew is the pure 
vowel of the Ist syllable, 3D), mae Spa, for nasabb, naharr, 


nakall, from nasbadb, nahrar, SP Canes) enough, however, 
we find here the intransitive vowels of the Kal also used in the 


2nd syllable; e.g. DID), Op3, cae and so in the fem., nw, 
but Mad) ; and in the plur., 12D), dt wa, but also W22, ssp, 


This seems due to the seeomblane of 303 to the ordinary Kal 
wad, whence the same variations that were admissible i in the one 


came in course of time to be thought allowable in the other. 
Others think that the @ forms are due to the influence of verbs 
Vy. There is a fourth form, which altogether gives up the 
' A possible instance of this Aramaic form jn Tlebrew is PONY Jerem. xxx. 16 
(Aethibh), if we derive it from pov =n the sing. being DNY for opty 
2 bby occurs also in Palmyrene; in Palestinian Syriac both bby and Wwn 
“‘suffering”’ are found : the former word makes its plural by] 
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doubling and inflects exactly like the Ka/ of wad, for the same 


reason as the first three; eg. 72D3, Mp3, bys, A fifth form 
resembles the ordinary Niph‘al in the vowel of fhe first syllable, 
as FJ, AM), bn), and gives the plur. M4, 03; participp. 
Dn, oN), This seems to be a secondary formation from 
Wd, nm, Sn, after the fashion of Niph‘al wad from Kal 3. 
— Of the 2nd person examples are very rare; but we find 


pnp: } side by side with ppt) and nom Similarly in the 
first person we have nippa, with the ilar? 1aw3, Micah ii. 4, 


where the supplementary vowel é has been weakened into #.— 
For the sake of comparison with the above I need only mention 


Ge tc ve Wes Te 


the Arabic forms sul for garara, 2nd pers. 2, j=s1\, uncon- 
tracted.—In the imperfect, the ordinary form is 3D’, for yzssadd, 
by assimilation and contraction for yansabib; as Gul Ie ah 
The uncontracted form occurs in 235", Job xi. 12. The corre- 
sponding plural naturally exhibits the double letter, 125‘, 7115", 
contracted for yansabibi(na), yanmadidi(ua). Such words as 
yi, Prov. Xi. 15, xiii, 20, and yA, Ezek. xxix. 7, follow the 


go stOey of verbs ee In Arabic, for the sake of comparison, 


ve a7 OF 


take ous for pte plur. ra sys: 


Fiphtl. \n the perfect the Arabic form is )>\ for Se 2nd 


2 G4 CEs 


pers. ,=\. Contractions like © patra PY etety ad OA for 


4 Cs ei MS, 


Re |, are very rare in the classical language. The Hebrew 
follows the form /zktal or hiktel instead of haktal; e.g. PI, 
opt, Dn, bn, which stand for hédakk, héscbb, etc., by con- 
traction for kidkak, hisbeb. The uncontracted form in its latest 


stage appears in Pow, bm, which never undergo contraction 


(also in Syriac Wy, Mand. bys), and in the participle 
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Dw, Ezek. iii, 15. The fem. sing. and plur. actually exhibit 
the Beuine mona, som, ipa, wang, wig, M57. The 
2nd pers. usually has the form my, (nvon), ee The 


Jerem. xlix. 37; and a modification of the 2nd pers. in a 
and APIA, for kthlalta and /iphrarta—In the imperfect the 


ie} 
<A) 


Arabic form is =o for ys. The Hebrew preserves a purer 
vowel in the Ist syllable, 3D* for yaszbd, contracted from yasbeb 
for yasbibu, jay es pat, yom for yahlili(na). 


In the Aramaic dialects the doubling is thrown back upon 
the Ist radical, as in the imperfect Péal, whence arise the forms 


pag, Syn or Syn 17, for PPA, WoT, impf py, 154. To 
these correspond such Hebrew imperfects as elo aig e om. 


The plural however has two formations, one of which retains the 
doubling of the 2nd radical, whilst the other is purely Aramaic 
in dropping it. The former is exemplified by 12D"), the latter 
by 4M3%), Deut. i. 44. 


e 3 a Gs ec ' 
= SCIWTA ja |f A+ ic 2 
The passive is in Arabic im for yess 2nd _ pers. =o 


impf. xt for — The Hebrew form IDF stands for hus- 
bab, but has been influenced by the corresponding form of verbs 
a Dpvn; e.g. vata matin fem. TA, In the imperfect 


we find a treble formation, as in the Hi ea there being forms 


(1) like elaph in pause for Pat, resembling 3D’; (2) like n>, 

plur. id), resembling 3D’, plur. << and (3) like 137, Job 

XXIV. 24; pM, in pause for pn’, Job xix. 23, resembling the 
TON Sah 

Aramaic pat and ppr: 


Il. A. Verbs of which the 1st radical is w or y- 


Of these the former, Y’5, are by far the more common in the 
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Semitic languages. The number of verbs first y in Arabic and 
Ethiopic is very small indeed ; in Hebrew and Syriac it appears 
to be larger, but this phenomenon is due to a peculiar change 
which verbs first zv undergo in these two languages. 

1. The normal form of verbs first zw in the oe of the 


first or simple form is that of the Arabic, aly, de, ley, Ey 


2 a 7 


aP Jes, ——e Similarly in Ethiopic, ONL: O2A: O22: Oba: 


ah 


@uP:. The only example that I remember in Ethiopic of the 
change of zw into y is in ALLO: “to make known,” the causative 
of an unused P2£O: Heb. YT'. The corresponding Arabic verb 


ee eae 


is eos “to put, place, store up, deposit”; what we “know” is 
that which we have “ placed” or “stored up” in the mind for use’. 
In Hebrew the initial w almost invariably passes into y, unless 
a by a preceding consonant; hence aby, Ty’, yy" pn 

*, Ya, a, TT N¥°_ The same remark applies to the Ara- 


maic; e.g. in Biblical ee a7; nie further se 72 1 


nv. But the later Aramaic diene vocalise this %, end turn it 
; : 2 a r n y z D y 
into a simple vowel z Hence in Syriac sawy Spa, La ro, -Oo, 
which are commonly written in the oldest Mss. with prefixed aleph, 
po], 8], etc.; and in Mandaitic INY, INPY or py, ANHy- 
The verb 37, Mand. IN7Y, also occurs in Syriac as SO, but 


the more common form is Mau, which appears in the Talmid 
Yérishalmi as 3’, in which form the 7 is elided and its vowel 


1 [The explanation of )1’, ‘‘know,” from the Arabic Ds is due to Schultens 


but has not found general acceptance. The first radical of the verb ‘‘to know” 

is ’ not only in Hebrew, Aramaic and Ethiopic, but also in Sabaean, and perhaps 

in Assyrian (see Delitzsch, Assyr. Gramm. p. 308). The verb therefore is now 

generally taken to be true “BH. Even in Arabic, as Noldeke observes, there is a 
~ 2k 


trace of a root ren distinct from eo3 (coul). The forms with ) after a prefix 
wn, pais etc.) are to be explained in the same way as #310, 2.10}, infra, 
p: 242.] 
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thrown back on the initial letter. The Assyrian exhibits a further 
modification of the ground-form, since, according to the gram- 
marians, the initial syllable is written with &, 2WN for 1”, 
NYN for NY’, TIN for Ty. There is nothing antecedently im- 
probable in this change of sound, since in Syriac we find these 


ts 
sounds confounded in yz compared with v3], 2S, compared 
s from OCC: ase 
Arabic every initial » may be pronounced with hamza, if ac- 
companied by the vowel z or wz (ee not @); e.g. one may say 


with aS, whilst in Arabic we have 


y = 7 zw! oa 7 ’ 


Ll for cles: paar “| for Solesy, ot for ey = oi for oe 


2 psy 


ss 
5 Us GS o- 


(but not a) for 3,). 

In the imperfect indicative of the first form the Ethiopic retains 
the w, LOAL: LOCH:, with the exception of Ub: (= 2LUO~N:) 
from QU: (by transposition for 2Od-q|:). In the subjunctive 
the w is occasionally retained, as in O°1C: “throw, pe. 
LO AU: or LROPAU: “argue, go to law,” POML: “lead, carry,” 
PO IA: “butt”; but ordinarily the @ is rejected, and the sub- 
junctive appears as P82: or Pals LAL: LZ: Pica 
LAA: This rejection of the initial w is the rule in Arabic with 
all verbs which have 7 as the characteristic vowel of the imper- 
fect, and with a few that have a; eg. No ah; ee sae aes 


5: ye 


ys ten Ee Re EA? Od Cw. But the » is retained 


when the eos vowel is w#, and eel Ww oe it “1S aap 


va wer , ALY ty Q t 


CS ep ye) ES EEK) Op oy (for O09); xy? py “have 
Sada ») FS . . ia oa 2 2 Pe ) 

MUITaiN” 5 gS_s gy? “be clean and fair.” There are, however, 

some interesting dialectical varieties, which I must notice. Firstly 

’ 

Cy zcy vel, 


initial 4 passes into y, yielding the forms nhs is ES: ree 


“make mistake.” Next, the sound of the a in this diphthong 


Si 


prevails over the other element, and the forms pass into J=b, 
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WwW 
N 


——n ark. Thirdly, the vowel of the first apace oe be 


weakened into z, and give us the forms iy, ES) neh: 


zs 7“! 


Lastly, the vulgar forms of the present day are Uy)» By» 


ave Nps wR? instead of Me: sis, Sore al wR We also 


find at the present day in Egypt the forms ytkaf, yéka‘, yésal, and 
yakif, yak, but they are comparatively rare. 
Let us glance now at Hebrew. Here one form of the imper- 


fect is represented by Srinl ales ay Valo Wee apparently 


identical with the normal Arabic als, Oy: The a was weakened 


oa 


as usual into z, and then lengthened before the tone into @, son, 
TY, for tld, yirid. A form like aie: is against Arabic rule; 
and forms like B Dyn”, wT), show that the sévé was retained in 


the 2nd syllable HO the tone, which has led some to think 
that it might have a diphthongal origin. They would derive 


Bory), al from Pn 7", YI", according to the dia- 


- Us 


lectical Arabic tSw> a Another form of the Hebrew 


imperfect is Be Tescnied by wn, ney (as well as 1p"), ws. 


Here we have, no doubt, the dialectical Arabic Jaw, esl: 


The original a of the Ist syllable became 2, and this worked the 


change of w into y. In one word, b>), the imperfect boy 


resembles in form the vulgar Arabic _\c,). We may consider it 
as the last weakening of an original boy, boi". 


Passing on to the Aramaic dialects, we find in Syriac the 
imperfect written with an @aph, pe 2314. It scems to me that 
the original pronunciation was ndéladh, narath, as in the dialec- 


1 [But comp. p. 18o0.] 
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tical Arabic Jb, e>l; and that @ was weakened into @ (for 
which we have abundant analogies), whence the Eastern forms 


ANI 2315. Others think, however, that this form arose by 
i : Asn ¥: n 
assimilation of the verbs ”’5 and &”5, such as Nash, PSO|.. 


The Western Syrians weakened the ¢ still further into 4 EE) 


23h, as in the verbs N”’5 ols, In Mandaitic the first syllable 
has ', probably 7, as INTY, “I give,” NP", TNP*S or Tr; 
byy and by hn, from bay = tb. These forms with w in the 
second syllable are remarkable. 

Let us next examine the imperative mood. 

In Ethiopic, where the initial w is lost in the subjunctive, it 
also disappears in the imperative. We occasionally find such 
forms as OPC: or OPC: “hew, cut out,” OC: “pelt, stone = 
but the usual ones are $C; or $C:, 1C: or 1€:, 221, Us, AAs: 


In Arabic, all verbs that lose the , in the imperfect, also drop it 


in the imperative; hence ge, > dy 2, Ws. In those that 
, 3 Z 


retain the y, it is necessarily changed, on account of the pros- 


CA 


thetic vowel, into a letter of prolongation: sul for 2 from 


% . 


Ze s 


s > & 2 


Jas) oy) for 2) from gy The vulgar form of the present 


day in Egypt is #kaf, dsal, tka‘, Asin, alia; more rarely ¢haf, 
tka‘, ¢ésal, or kif. 


In Hebrew the forms waver somewhat : Ww, TT, NB, Yo; 
but perhaps 99° (Judg. v. 13). On the other hand, N41, my); 
mw (Deut. xxxiii. 23) but also ws and wy, and even py as 
well as ps “pour.” In Syriac, on the contrary, the initial letter 
is retained in the imperative, with the exception of Raton from 
Da, 9 from Wea, and ol from S250 Tn Mandaitic the 


form is not common in the extant literature. Nocldeke gives no 
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examples but JY and Ip “sit”; ANT “give,” with the curious 
variations AY, AN, and before enclitics with L in the sin- 
gular, NIM and NOMA, plur. 13m and jan. 

In Arabic, the verbs which drop the initial sin the imperfect 
and imperative usually lose it also in one of the commonest 
forms of the infinitive, taking, as a sort of compensation, the 


7 


feminine termination; ec. $y) as well as Ns and sod, or sy 


le 

s 

Se Gb GL 5 Gtr Gs 

dy, as well as (45, Or cai; sac, as well as yey; dic, as well 
“7 ~ 4 


as Bet Precisely corresponding infinitives in Hebrew, as 5a 
MYI; generally however, ner aD, nwa, nav, ANY (for 
MN), for iidat, etc. In FY the pathachs are due to the gut- 


; e 
Cue DERE 


tural, as in dea, ies. The masculine form YI in Job is a 
rarity, and equally so the contracted feminine nb in) Sam, ive 
19. Examples of the fuller form are N45, TD’, T5' (Ps. xxx. 4), 
px”. The Ethiopic supplies us with many substantives of this 
pisss, but not infinitives, as Q@bt: Cob: ONT: OAti: In Ara- 
maic there are likewise a few, e.g. NOY, Dani. 14; (Ars, 
lesan, \Lex; (2s is probably to be regarded as borrowed 
from the Hebrew Dae 

Passing on to the derived conjugations, I would first direct 
your notice to the transitive or causative //7p/‘7/, in Hebrew 
sin. The presence of the ) is sufficient guarantee that the 


verb originally began with this letter; an original * must have 
yielded wun. The Arabic and Ethiopic have preserved for us 


Peek 
y 
> 


the purer form oj,), AOAL:, in Syriac sol Wo], Was. In 


the passive Hoph‘al, the weak consonant is vocalised, 2WM for 


4 


IWAT, asin Arabic oJ,! for ol,!. 


s 
4 
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In the same way, in the reflexive and passive Wipi‘a/, the 


Hebrew a5) stands for 35), according to the form Supa. 


whereas aby is by assimilation from mae corresponding to an 
eal A) 


wy aes 227 


Arabic Ja: from oJi!. Such forms, though not uncommon in 


the modern language, are not deemed classical. 

The reflevive conjugations formed with the prefix ¢a require a 
little more attention. 

The simplest is the Aramaic Zt/pe‘é/. Of this the oldest 


shape is to be discerned in the Ethiopic T@@2: “be born,” 
TOUN: “be given.” In Syriac it always appears with vocalised 


y, Sol for 'eth-y’-ledh, and that from ‘eth-w*-ledh, oo}. 
In Mandaitic however the vowelless yodh is dropped, giving 
any: pomp; but “she was given” is ANIAN NY, as in Syr. 


Aao2), The corresponding conjugation in Arabic is, as 
you may remember, the 8th, zffa‘ala, bred for ee This 
should give us Bert at but these impossible forms neces- 
sarily become eur ik rep nee the existence of which 


is admitted, although the assimilation of w¢ into ¢¢ is greatly 


278 2 7@ as 77% 


preferred: USS, o¢h2)\5 Bi ckei\. The imperf. of the former is 


ve 


IGL, GUL, al; of the latter WCu, 


s] » We 


Gad, den. So usual has 
this assimilation become that many secondary roots beginning 


with ¢ have been formed from this conjugation; eg. s\5 “to be 
ssiop! 106 
Li “fear 


born in one’s house, be hereditary” ; ee “be wide,” 


< - 
eS 77us 


God,” OS “rely on,” ls) “insert,” .g\ “suspect.” In Syrige 
- (Se es 
vy 
\\oZ is an example of this sort’. 


' (Prof. Wright’s Ms. cites also 2G late Ileb. }2M, which some scholars 
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On the reflexive of the Hebrew P22, viz. Hithpa‘al, in Syr. 
sol}, I will merely remark that the prefixed syllable some- 
times preserves the initial zv from passing into y. So in "7\NM, 


yRNA, MDNA; whence in post-biblical Hebrew the substan- 
tives 7) and midi, The Syriac ~sol| is hardly a parallel, be- 


* ny 
cause in that language we have the Pa“él ,So and the noun 
0 y 
|-So. 
The tendency to assimilate the w to the following letter, 


ro 


which we saw in the Arabic 8th conj. a\j\, appears in the other 


dialects in some other forms. In Hebrew, for instance, yx = 


rd 


~~: assimilates in Hiph‘l and Hophéal, YS, XI. The same 
is the case with }¥7 and AST ; and with the ed. My’, impf. 
ns’, Niph. 83, Hiph. A'84, In other instances the assimila- 
tion is merely sporadic, as in ps’, moh and even nvbn (inf. 


Hoph‘al). In Aramaic instances of a similar kind are boy from 


b= 55», am’, Dan. vii. 26 [Compl., Norzi, Baer], from lal 


Syr. Wi, ois, from share tay ley whence in Bibl. Aram. YJ, 


with dissimilation of dd into zd. 


2. The verbs which are really 5 are very few in number in 
the Semitic languages, and call for but little notice. In Hebrew 


EA ee 


there are only seven or eight altogether; YN, (wt, not used 


ma 


in Kal; wo), U5 20’, not used in the perf. Kal; P2; 12 
by, not used in perf. Kal; wW*; and the Hiph‘ls bo and 
connect with Bak wl: so still Miihlau and Volck, 11th ed., 1890. But Ber 


wit 


° » 
like the Syriac os seems rather to be a denominative from LrLo0aL, elxdva 


(so Néldeke; cf. Frankel, Zehnww. p. 273), and therefore quite distinct from }pn, 


ies: an 


Vive Ie 16 
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Por, SY is doubtful, and may be 5; at least the Niph‘al 
is wi, Is. xiii. 10. The imperfects are wa, ayant. pl. rp” 


wy", according to the Arabic form Soke for ue but m= 
stances of assimilation occur, as lr’ (1 mes dit. 15), au (1 Sam. 
vi, 12), WY. The Hiphil is DOT for 3D, py), bbs, 
yon. but the original diphthong is retained in SW7, Prov. iv. 
26, Ps, v. 9 (Kéré). In two cases the form wim seems to be 
used, falsely conforming to verbs YB, viz. Ps. ns 9 (Kéthibh) and 
Is. xlv. 2 (Kéthibh). The same has happened with wean, Syr. 
201 ; and with the Niph‘al YN}. The Niph‘al of “¥* is 
likewise, as we have seen, ay Sp (Is. liii. 10), and its Hoph‘al ayy 


(Is. liv. 17). The latter form would be quite ez régle from a 
verb ‘5, because in Arabic too (jr! would become in the 


passive xsl for el the us conforming to the preceding 


vowel. In Syriac WL] and au] are the only words that 
exhibit the radical y, and the latter of these has a second form 
50, which seems to have carried the day in Mandaitic, if we 
may judge by the word Nps\> “foster, guardian,” for NPIIND. 
The Mand. equivalent of Wy is also bby. In the 8th 


conj. of the Arabic the same assimilation takes place as in verbs 


yd, e.g. ust; pails Sook 


Il. B. Verbs of which the middle radical ts w or y. 


In treating of these verbs, )") and “’y in Hebrew Gram- 
mar, we must, at the outset, distinguish carefully between 
verbs that never undergo contraction, and those which, ac- 
cording to my view, are generally or always contracted 
To the former class, for example, belong in Arabic many 


verbs of the form _\_<3, as .|,.. “to be flaccid” of “pence 
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2 oa on 


lous,” ym “to be very white and black” (of the eye), yge “to be 


ra 


one-eyed,” a> “to squint,” oso “to have the disease called 


Sever 


do” (of a camel), s28 “to be tender and flexible”; in Hebrew, 


NM “be white,” Pia “expire,” MY “cry out,” MY “be airy and 


y 


wide,” aN be hostile to,” Hy “be weary”; in Syriac, 5Qs 


2 
“be white,” jas “ leap, jo), “rejoice” ; and insell three lan- 


guages verbs that are also ) b or’ oy aS sg), my, 1203 ; US yds 


0 
mn, jon. What principle guided the Semitic languages in the 


contraction or non-contraction of verbs Ve and ’y, I am un- 


2 a 


able to state. I do not know why yt became sls, and 


= 7 oe Bo 


Hy te whilst I> and a remained uncontracted; neither 


can I tell you why the Hebrew says MS, while the Arab changed 


his ow into ae a 

The uncontracted verbs Y’y and ¥’y we may pass over alto- 
gether, as their inflexion is exactly like that of the regular verb. 
It is only the contracted ones that require our attention. And 
here I may remark that some grammarians of note, among them 
Aug. Miiller, Noeldeke and Stade, regard this class as actual 
specimens of biliteral roots. Stade, for example, calls them 
mittelvocalig, “having a vowel in the middle,” and denies alto- 
gether the correctness of the term )'Y, for says he (p. 109) “ these 
roots never had a consonant } in the second place.” For my 
own part, I prefer the older view, which is held by the Arab 
grammarians themselves, and for which I think we shall dis- 
cover many good reasons as we go along. 

The question of the existence of verbs ¥’ in Hebrew has been 


1 [With the exception of verbs which have * as their third radical (e.g. ney 


css); all those verbs in which middle } or ? is treated as a consonant, appear to be 
denominatives and to have been formed at a relatively late period.—N. ] 


WO==2) 
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finally settled by Noeldeke in the ZDMG. xxxvii. p. 525, in 
the affirmative [as against the view of Ewald that such forms as 
py and [a are not true ‘yy verbs but shortened Hiph‘ils from 


roots YY]. To this article I refer you for all necessary informa- 


tion on the subject. 
If you consult the Arab grammarians, they will tell you that 


such words as als, Cle and (jib, had originally a in the 
second place, which has generally been vocalised ; whence it 
comes that its place is occupied by a long vowel, which must 
under certain circumstances be shortened. The rules for these 
processes are few and simple. 

(1) If three open syllables follow one another in succession 
the first of which has short @ and the other two any of the three 
vowels, then the vowel of the second syllable is rejected, and the 


second radical is changed into long @. Hence rare becomes (Jl, 


a 


oe becomes che cle becomes Je. If, however, the first 
oil has « and the second 7, the latter vowel, as being the 
clearer, generally predominates, so that ane becomes Bs; 
although some of the Arabs contracted the ooo more regularly 


into ds) whilst others gave the long vowel the intermediate 
sound of i, Ritla. 

(2) If the 1st radical be vowelless, and the 2nd and 3rd 
radicals have vowels, then the vowel of the second is thrown 


+ 


back upon the Ist, and the » or us becomes the corresponding 


wwe, 


letter of prolongation or long vowel. Hence eye) becomes 
7 eg Sie ar Wan 3) (st 4 
Jy, eames Slay > Cpa ‘e) Lao, as ed > eeaar chee 


Should the final radical under any circumstances lose its vowel, 
then the preceding long vowel must be shortened. The jussive 


Pag e Pe yh oe ee a 
iy becomes JX, clay ussy, Jl Jk, adh) ee we welsh 
= re 


2 
y bee 26s 


atl, Lords ipods. A further consequence of these changes 


va 


is that the imperative of the Ist conjugation drops the now 
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useless prosthetic aif; (|,3) becomes Jy3!, Jel, es or perhaps 
we may rather say that it never required the prosthetic a/zf, for 


the original (},¢ would naturally become Js and then dt 


(3) In the perfect of the Ist conjugation, when the first 
radical has a and the third is vowelless, contraction takes place, 
but the vowel of the first radical is affected either by the 


7 Cyr 
consonant or the vowel of the middle syllable. Hence Lrg’ 
becomes, not G.s, but G8, through the influence of the > 


and becomes »,»., through the influence of the [¢; but 


” ay) 
mie F Saas. ba tos Pe hae 
wt4> becomes 25, not ~2>s or Vara, through the 


influence of the vowel z, which is characteristic of the intransi- 


tive form. Where these influences are combined, their operation 
“7 Gws 


is of course the more certain; 4,6 can become nothing but 


7 ty 


7 c Zz z- & 
eb, and jw.» nothing but ci. 


Pa - 


So much for the Arabic rules. Let us next study the forms 
of the Ethiopic, Hebrew and Syriac paradigms as compared 
with those of the Arabic. 


The Arabic eu stands, as we have seen, for eos cis for 


ci, Jib for Jye. The corresponding Ethiopic forms CR: 


2 


“run,” PA: “conquer,” chZ: “go,” NA: “come,” UL®: “set,” AM: 
“turn,” are not identical with the Arabic, for the Arabic long 
d@ does not ordinarily become éd or é in Ethiopic. The Ethiopic 
forms have been obtained by simple rejection of the vowel of 
the second radical, and subsequent change of the resulting diph- 
thongs au, az, into 0, é Thus rawasa, sayama, became rausa, 
sayma, and then résa, séma. These vowels are retained through- 
out the whole inflexion of the perfect, GAT: GRn: ULO>: 
UL@n: etc. The Hebrew form of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. is 
still more peculiar, and indeed very hard to explain. As Arabic 
long @ regularly becomes 6 in Hebrew, we should have expected 
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DYD to yield £ém as the equivalent of al: kama, and not kam. 
How then is this form am, Op, from £a@m, to be explained ? 


Assimilation to the class YY can scarcely have been in opera- 
tion, for Dp is always carefully distinguished from 3D in its 


punctuation, and besides the fem. and plur. are Mp, 1p, not 


map, "9p. It would seem as if, in this case, the Hebrew, 


attaching more weight than the Arab did to the characteristic 
vowel of the form, had shortened the original Lawam into kam, 
and then derived the other persons from this shortened form as 
a base’. Similarly, the Hebrew differs from the Arabic in the 
turn which it gives to verbs with w and z in the second syllable. 


7 “v7 


The Arab changes %y< into le, and (Jb into (|\b; but the 
Hebrew attached more weight to the vowels as characteristic of 
the intransitive form, and spoke not méz¢h, but FD meth (for mit, 


from mawit); not bash or dr, but WI2 désh and MN ’ér (for 
bush and ’ur, from bawush,’awur). These forms resemble those 


= 
Pa v a cv 7 va c a 


Oriihe Arabic 2nd) pers. (ce, cee ee ia toe ec) igh 


a Lerten 


ely. In Aramaic the ordinary form is precisely what we 
should expect, with long @ corresponding to the Arabic 4; e.g, 


Op: ny, Sao, Sac ; Mand. ON; WN “remain”; but LaSo, 
Mand. 5, corresponding to Heb. MD, The 3rd pers. sing. 
fem. is in Arabic me ne jae ~ Nb, Lyles. The 
Feb: mdp, AN3, nn, mea, with the tone ordinarily on the 
Ist syllable, are derived directly from the forms of the masc. 
Op, Md, Wi2: but we also find naw’, with older termination, 


Ezek. xlvi. 17. The Aramaic forms are MDD, Dan. iv. 30; Syr. 


‘Tt may be, however, that the sound of the vowel was even still somewhat 
longer than that of @, something between it and 4, as the spelling ONP in Hos. x. 14 


may seem to indicate. 
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Asoo, Asam, LNato ; Mand. FNDNP; TNS). Similarly in 


the 3rd pers. plur., elle falta’ tole, Ib, ie corresponding 


0 


to Aramaic, wy, Dan. iit. 12, wp, iZtaeVr 2 ve Oyi CaO; 
atom, oLaS0 ; Mand. DWN, AAINP (without }), in the 
fuller form ]YYNE, ONP. The Heb. wp, mb, Ind, wi, 
ms, with the tone usually on the Ist syllable, are derived 
directly from the corresponding singulars, Dp, etc. 


In the 2nd pers. sing. and its analogous forms we find a still 
greater variety among the dialects. In Arabic the 2nd pers. 


Wo | RARE: a iG ct) aan? 


sing. masc. is Gos, ead, Gee, c_Ib, or from a verb medial 


2 Y KS. 


Lr Sr Here the vowels w and z are due respectively 


either to the influence of the last radical 3 OF cs. OF of the 


A Cw Bre ae ZG Ze ces 


Peeeorreristic yowe! w or 25) oa 4k = ys cS, RS = es, 


oO 7 Ue 7 Uys 7¥ 7 Uee 2 G& ca ONG 


we = es clk = 4b, we = > hme » EID = thd: 


In Hebrew the form is AND, mAg3, now, DAD, mA, with 
short @, and kames (@) appears only in pause, ‘TDP: Micha vii. 8, 
‘FIND, Ps. cxix. 102, ‘MW, Jerem. xxxiii. 25. Before Kimhi’s 
= sI* ce eeu le 
time, however, even the ordinary forms used to be pointed with 
kames, AyD, now, at least when the accent was mz/‘é/, From 
HD we have, unexpectedly, nnd, JIN (we should have expected 
nn, 1M), and in pause ‘MDI, Gen. xix. 19, but also V3). 
From verbs with 6 we get AW3, mw, wa (for busht, bushtz, 
bushnit). On the other hand, the long vowel is steadily pre- 
Served in the Aramaic, not merely in the Ist pers., nay 


fica Vi. 2, Syt. As, (sae, Mand. DYIND, TDN); but also 
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in the second, no Dany iy TO ovr Asoo, Asoc, Mand. 
APS - Las, npxd ~ has “ didst teach.” 


Passing on to the imperative, we find the Arabic forms to be 


such as Re eae But the plurals are Veg’, als, Ib jas 
fem. ee as; usd. In vulgar Arabic the shortening of the 


sing. forms is neglected, ds! Ril, Ms bé; unless an accus, suffix 
or an enclitic prep. follows, as shzl-nz “carry me,” kul-l4, kul- 
lium. In Ge‘ez the corresponding forms are 40:, ¢hC: or 
ArC:, VWA:, ULM®:, exactly like the Heb. Dip; DAD; N)3, Na: 
wis, wd ; py, oh, In Hebrew Dip stands for Dp: but N§3 
was originally dé’, for N13, N32; WAD ddshi, for bewashit ; “TN 
‘art, for ’éwari, In Gee the ham AC: is difficult to explain; 


perhaps we may regard it as an example of the change of @ into 
6, and as therefore standing for hair; if so, then the other form 


dC: is only a weakening of the original ¢hC:, brought about by 
the influence of the common form @4;. In Aramaic we find 


nothing unusual; Bibl. ‘DAP Dan. vii. 5, wy Ezra iv. 21; Sye 
Soa.o, 202.0; Mand. Dip, J), but also OYD. The verb esl., 


ne, Dato. has cna nd, Jao, Mand. NYS: and in Mand. there 


is one example with a, viz. “NT “dwell,” by assimilation to the 
class Y’y. 


For the imperfect indicative the Arabic has the three forms 


Me 2 sU7 Zo Ss Ine 


oS reac 
The peculiar Ge‘ez indicative may be exemplified by such words 
as 2NO4:, PHOC:, LNDA:, LWLM:. It is only the forms 
of the subjunctive that we can compare with the Arabic indica- 
tive. Here then we have LOR? LOR: PUA. PU seer 
verb rhC: “to go,” has the same double formation as in the 
imperative, viz. 2¢NC: as well as A-C:, which we must explain 


eat CHS, haw, standing respectively for eae PS 
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in the same way.—In Hebrew the preformatives have usually 
retained the original vowel a, as Dp’, Nia’, OY, correspond- 
ing exactly to the three Arabic forms, since N)2° was originally 
yaba’u; other examples may be the very doubtful ake Gen. vi. 
3, and DIP’, Job viii. 14. The only instance of the weakening of 
the preformative to z is wo, for yabwashu, yabésh, yibdash, 

y ve — “7 7 Cus 
yebosh. The jussives of akn lt, hu are in Arabic wi 


Gs 
oa 


eeu, pes and to these correspond in Hebrew DP, Don, pe”, 
by, still farther shortened with vav conversive into Op’, Dom, 
pi’), 531, If however the last radical be 5 or a guttural, then 
@ is substituted for ¢ or & as yr, m3", "0", ny"; except a, 


S37), In the 3rd pers. plur. fem. we should expect, after the 


analogy of the Arabic geet urs ere a Hebrew form 
IEPA, and this actually occurs in Jivn, Exod. xvi. 55, Jan 
(ft tabina, tabwana), niban: but more frequently this form is 
assimilated to that of verbs y’y, and a diphthongal 9 inserted, 
with consequent restoration of the long vowel, np Dwn, TDN. 
The Aramaic forms of the imperfect are just sae we Steals 


naturally expect, viz. Dip", Soaans, SQ203 There is however 


another form in use, viz. Syr. $oaa3, Mand. and Talmud, Dip"). 
In Syriac I can scarcely remember any but singular forms, 
$003, Sead, though saa is quoted’; but in Mand. the 
plural is }\ND"3, f, NMS, f\I"TI, etc., while in the verb Dip 
the vowel of the 2nd syllable is rejected, }Wapr3, if Nps. These 
Mandaitic forms coincide with those from verbs y’y in the same 
dialect, as JN from 335, ney) “sprinkle,” from }}j, and the 


Syriac variation must be traced to a similar assimilation of Y'y 


0 n 
1 [oan is demanded by the metre in Ephr. Syr., ili. 316 A.—N.] 
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to Y"). The verb oe nd, AS has in all the dialects ya) 


ny’, Jatos, like sh from Pah or 20705 from 2:0. In 
Mandaitic we find a future in a, SW, ANT, “ dwell,” by 
assimilation to the class p’y. 

The infinitive construct in Hebrew has the simple form Dip. 
for BYP, as in the regular verb Sap for 2p, The form &)3, 
“iN, WN, probably springs from a long 4, 6d’, ’ér, bdsh, for 
bawa’,’awar, bawash.—In the infinitive absolute on the contrary, 
5)D, 3), Ny, are contractions of sawér, shawib, mawdth—The 
Aramaic infinitive is Dpl, Shee Loay, for Scan: the same 
variation occurs as in the imperfect, especially in Mandaitic and 
Talmudic, ic. mao, ONp"n, INT, Talm. Dp: nod, |; 
but the emphatic form of BNP" in Mandaitic is Np", as if 
from a verb y’y. 


The original form of the participle active must have been 


= 
5 


ies but in the contracted verbs the 4 at the beginning of 


s: 


ay’ 


= 
s 


~ 
the syllable was changed into amza, ,5\¢, and the verbs mediae 


Soa 


us followed this analogy, 5\ 


ye These forms are liable to a 


Sf 


ay Ss Pim 
rare contraction into al: os as QLS for GLA “armed,” ye 


Ss » 


for pe teeble. csiles for sito going about,” (whe for Uw baw 
“decayed” (a tooth), ol,all ale for ails “cowardly.” To this corre- 
sponds the rare Hebrew form ty, Is. xxv. Ls D'D)3 | Zachieeee 
DDI, 2 Kings xvi. 7, for /ét, bas, kém. The more usual form is 
however analogous to that of the perl. vis NA fem! NY at 

Tr Sm ? T 
DY, (pal sometimes written with \, as pnd, Jude; ive2t, DYDONY 
Mzek, XEVitt, 24,126, NON, Ezek. xvi. 57, YN, 2 Sam. xii. tee 
Prov. x. 4 (compare the perf. BNP, Hos. x. 14). This form 
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seems to me to be best explained as arising from a nominal 
katal, i.e. sawam, rawds, bawa’, contracted after the analogy of 
the perfect into sam, ras, ba’. In the same way in intrans. verbs, 
with @ and o inthe second syllable, e.g. n> for ni (marie, 


mut), y for ar (lawés, lis), WAD for via (bawwish, oe accord- 


ing to the Heb. 735, a or the Arabic adjectives ye By 
In Aramaic similar phenomena recur. In Bibl. Aram. the form 
is ONp Dan. ii. 31, plur. in K°thibh PINT, ipa IN], PYNT, emph. 
NOND , constr. ee The Kéré usually substitutes » for & in 
these plur. forms, (ORE yy. ele In Syriac only the singular 


is written with |, Solo, pronounced however, we are told, 
kayém. The fem. and plurals are invariably with yad, fod, 
e010, aad. In Mandaitic the * is written in the sing. 
masc. too, DYND, FMND, fem. NONP. —The passive participle 
of the Hebrew is exemplified by by, 39D, fem. may», for 
mawil, sawig, léwitah. In Aramaic the corresponding form is 
py, Aad, Mand. “’¥, “depicted,” by5 “measured,” for séyém, 
léwit, etc. 
I shall now proceed to the derived conjugations of these 
verbs, and go through them as rapidly as possible. 
1. 2“é. The uncontracted verbs form their Pi“el quite 


“4 
“ee 


regularly; eg. yger TY, jas, “to blind of one eye,” ny 


¥-.9; . 
“bend,” 5a. “leap in numbers.” The contracted ones too 
exhibit the normal form, that is to say, the weak letter, being 
strengthened by doubling, undergoes no change or only a slight 


one. In Arabic, for example, we have ey yes ches poe: 
iiseex m\On: “inspect, “visit,” AMO: “cry out”; in Heb. 
sy “surround,” Fs" chix. pt Aram. a, ald )2, Syr. 20), ba 
21, ad, aed Mand. XN}. But more frequently the middle 
consonant appears as a y, the origin of which I explain thus. 
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In a form like kawiwéem, the initial of the second syllable was 
. i . . = ss 
changed in Hebrew and Aramaic into y, kawyém (comp. "I, 


503 nN. Nv, Fy) whence, by assimilation of the preceding 
letter, Lazyem, and finally kzyyem. So in Aram. D*), ee wee | 
bab cate ey arp etc. In Hebrew forms like oD’), ane 
belong to the later stage of the language. In place of Pi*él the 
Hebrew frequently exhibits another formation, viz. Prlel, of 
which the older form was Pa‘al, as Dp, D1), 2) Deiae 
etc., for Lawmam, raumam, etc. 

2. Lfiph'tl and Hoph‘al. The contracted Arabic form is 


is at <n © AACS a 


alt, cui, for axl onl To this correspond in Ge‘ez AGR&:, 


Ahé2:, AnL:, which seem to be taken directly from the simple 
forms GR:, ch2:, 1.2:. Some verbs however exhibit a short a 
in the 2nd syllable, which before a final guttural may become ¢; 
€8. APR; ‘akdma; AYP: ’andma, as well as AT R:: ANP: 
‘atdka, “hem in,” as well as ADO?:; AZ: 'andha or Wy: 
antha, “lengthen”; ANA: ’abé’a “ bring or put in”; A-fch: 
‘abéha, “permit.” Such words seem to be really derived from 
the old form ’akwdéma, ’anwdma, ’abw'a, etc.; perhaps with 
doubling of the first letter by way of compensation, as in nH, 


M31.—The Hebrew form DPT stands far below the Arabic 


and Ge‘ez. The original hakwdma must have already passed 

through the stages of hakwdim, hiked, hikwim, hikim, before it 

could become Aé#zm. The 2nd pers. of the Hebrew is likewise 

Z 1Gek Glens 

far removed from the purity of the Arabic es; fOr ale 
Crus 


Ge weysl The purer form does indeed occur in such cases as 


AAI, ASN, OVI, ANT, plu. DONA, DAT: but com- 
monly an assimilation to verbs y’y is effected by the insertion 
of é, for original @, in which case the vowel of the preformative 
is usually & sometimes é, and the vowel of the radical syllable 


sometimes @ instead of 7; as Oy, nis, nsan. msm 
nS eee oat a) ee) eee 
meas, nisin, nny, npr) ; and in the plur. DR¥Ds, 
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on227, pan'an, onovn. The Aramaic perfect is in the 
Old Testament DY, Bm, 37; 2nd sing. DPN, Ist 


sing. n*pn, 3rd plur. pn; in Ovi sarc}, al); in Mand. 
D'S, DN. In this last dialect the Ist pers. seems often to be 
identical in form with that of verbs Y’y, e.g. MOPS, N'DYN7 
| oo. but FN, ee .—The imperfect is in Arabic 


cs 
as for oy, with the jussive a and imperative el In 


a 


Ge ez the imperfect indicative is PROC: PNLL:, the subjunc- 
tive P&C: Pn.2:, imperative ARC: AN.L:. But verbs of the 
form AP®: AAA: have in the subjunctive PRM: yakem, 
PAA:, imperative APM: ANA:. In Hebrew Dp stands for 
ya-hakwim, yakwim; the jussive is Dp’, the vowel of which is 
still further shortened with ) conversive into Dp). In Aramaic 


the corresponding form is D'p*, S0224; but in Syriac the form 


50104, participle 220%, is admissible, and this is the only one 


found in Mandaitic,e.g. DYINI, DIND, D'DND. These are all 
assimilated to verbs y’y, as appears from the plur. NopND 


as compared with NOD AND, “afflicting them.”—The passive of 


Sa 
2 


this conjugation in Arabic is sl for +l In Hebrew the 


original Awkwdma would naturally become hukama, hukdim, but 
the form in actual use has been entirely assimilated to that of 
verbs )'5, Dpy, awit, In Syriac we have only the passive 


0 C A . ° 
participle Saako, for mupwam, mukam; but in Biblical Aramaic 
there is the remarkable survival nip Dan. vii. 4, wrongly 


pointed npn iG Verse. 5; 


3. Of the reflexive conjugations with prefixed ¢a, I will only 
notice the Etipeél, corresponding to the 8th conjugation of the 


- 7e 


Arabic. In Arabic the form is, of course, jbet, contracted for 
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elt but the uncontracted form is used in many verbs either 


“ 
-77e 


by itself or along with the other; e.g. Pee or |, lao, | gacl. 
In Ge‘ez the corresponding forms are tU@ 7: “be agitated,” 
TWL®:. The Aramaic of the Bible exhibits pwn’, pawn 
DYN , but also 1A. The one form, oY, comes directly 
from the original tasayama, taséma. The doubling of the ¢ 


may be an attempt to compensate for the radical which has dis- 
appeared by contraction, and so to give the word something of 


the outward form of the normal Sypnn ; or it may be merely imi- 
tated from the Lthtafal ([ttaf‘al). The other form, | Wat, has no 


doubt arisen by assimilation to the E¢htaf‘a/or reflex of Af‘el, the 
two being completely confounded in Syriac. E.g. PAT is Lth- 


v 


peel of IT, Sa.co2| or Soxco//| of Sac ; but raSZ], Mae 
rs2?) are Ethtaf‘als from Ae wy], omy In Mandaitic 
however the two conjugations can be readily distinguished ; 
NeYON is Lthpeel from BND BNINN'), Ezhtafal from BY. I 
find however Mimpany “I was quieted,” which seems to be E7¢h- 


peel, whereas ox.1122) must be regarded as Evthtaf‘al. 


4. The last form to which I shall direct your attention is 
the reflexive and passive Niph'al. The Arabic form may be 


s*cwlwl, for Oil, Cw, imperf. oli, 


exemplified by Kay 


wl dau In Hebrew &)) was originally nadésh, contracted 


% 
“C$ 


from radwash, as in the Arabic 4th conj. AC from agit ; and so 
fem. n¥15), plur. WD, One verb, YY), exhibits the weaken- 


ing of a toz in the preformative. The 1st and 2nd persons are 
assimilated to verbs yy by the insertion of a vowel; viz. 2nd 


plur. Oni), nip, with 6; Ist pers. sing, MHD), mp3, 


*I23, with sinking of 6 to #. The infinitives have the form 
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Sin, met, The vowel é (for 4) is sunk to # in WIT (Isaiah 


XxXv. 10); and the preformative is absorbed in sind (Job xxxiii. 
30), if the reading be correct. The imperative is exemplified by 
N27 for hinkdan (hinkawin), bin, 2577, the last with irregular 


doubling of the m, The imperfect is, for example, 2) for 


yinkén, from yankawin, Y\d*, Wy’; 335°, WW, with irregular 
doubling of the #. 

Of the frequent and close resemblances in form between 
verbs \} and y’}! we have already had many examples. I may 
add to these such Hiph‘ls as }*®7, with its Hoph‘al IBA, and 


DN, which latter differs only in form from D4; whereas in 


some other cases the difference perhaps extends to the meaning 
as well, as M37 “cause to rest” and M39 “lay down.” Similar 


is the Niph‘al bi for xamal (namwwal), Gen. xvii. 26, participle 


pbiny, Gen. xxxiv. 22, for xamdalim (namwalim). 


Il. C. Verbs of which the 3rd radical ts w or y. 


We now proceed to the large and important class of verbs 
in which the weak letter occupies the third place in the root. 
In our Hebrew Grammars these are generally called verbs =o 
but as the 7 is merely a vowel-letter, I prefer speaking of 
them as verbs Y or vb, according to circumstances. Verbs 
=, strictly so called, are such as m4, which pertain to a quite 
different class, verba tertiae gutturals. 

In the first conjugation, the fullest form of the verbs of this 
class has been preserved in Ethiopic, where no contraction takes 
place in the perfect 3rd pers. sing. masc.: TAO: ¢aldéwa, “follow”; 
Nine: bakdya, “weep”; ALO: Ldywa, ‘live’; OP: ‘dbya, “be 
latee-; CAP: re ya, “see.” The solitary instance that I re- 
member of contraction is in a form corresponding to Heb. Pi‘él, 
viz. Ufp: Zallo, for UNO: halldwa (“he was”], which are both in 
use. The final vowel was obviously dropped in this exceed- 
ingly common word, and the resulting diphthong aw then natu- 
rally passed into 6—In Arabic the final zw appears as such only 
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. 
7 ZI 297 


in verbs of the form (\«5, as ge “to be noble,” ro “tov be 
sweet.” In verbs third ¢s such a form would be impossible; the 


final -s would at once influence the vowel z so as to change it 
into z, and the form ces, if it ever occurred, would be indistin- 


- + 2 : oe 
guishable from lei, as meg eee be ashamed,’ FIL yy be sated 


with drink.” Not only so, however, but verbs third 4 of the form 


lear 


Ux are indistinguishable from verbs third .., because the in- 


va 


fluence of the vowel kesr necessarily changes 3 into (2, aS | ody 


— 
"= 


“be pleased with,” for ey ee “be comforted ov consoled,” for 


a 7 s 


hes ust for a These forms, be it observed, are all uncon- 


tracted (with the exception of ist» which a false analogy has 


=a 
YW - “77 


shortened into us); but in the most common form of all, ches, 


the contraction, of which we found but a trace in Ethiopic, has 
become customary. Zéé/awa and békaya drop their final vowel, 
but the resulting diphthongal terminations aw and ay both pass 
in Arabic into 4, ¢d/é, békd. For distinction’s sake the gram- 


marians bid us write \3 with a/zf when the final radical is zw, 


and a with y, when the final radical is y, but the sound is one 
and the same. 

In Hebrew the tendency of the } to pass into * has almost 
obliterated the differences between verbs yb and vy. The 


radical yoy alone has preserved the final zw in such forms as 


YY, Job iii. 25, and, which is more remarkable, in an adjective 
of the form (les, viz. bey or yous, Job xvi. 12, xxi. 23, Jerem. 


xlix. 31 (written pow). Neither do intransitive verbs of the 


form (jes seem to occur in Hebrew, so that we have only verbs 
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of the form Je to deal with. These follow exactly the same 


course as in Arabic; the final vowel was dropped, and the result- 
ing diphthongal terminations passed into 4, which the Hebrews 
expressed by the vowel-letter 7. In this way the original ¢ta/dwa, 
bakdya, became taléw, tala; bakdy, bak&; and were written abn 
“hang,” M3 “weep.” 

In Aramaic the intransitive forms are not very common, e.g., 
in Syriac, oe, eo, which stand for shaltya, shalfwa, and 


hadtya, hadiwa. So in Mandaitic, wSopy “he swore to me.” 
The transitives have undergone the same contraction as in 
Hebrew, only that the termination is here usually expressed by 
1, and the door thereby opened for further confusion, as in 


. . . . ” . 0 
vulgar Arabic, with the entirely different verbs & 4 like LNs, 
nivoy The words w2, las stand for ¢aldwa, bakdya; whereas 


0 


th, tks, were originally Aatd’a, mald’a. Similarly in Man- 
daitic NIM “saw,” NAY “drank,” NA “sought for” (for NY). 
In the Bibl. Aram. & and 7 are used indifferently. 

One verb in Aramaic constantly takes prosthetic aleph, viz. 
TUN Dan. v. 3, 4, als|, for ahs, I mention this for the sake 
of calling attention to the same phenomenon in vulgar Arabic 
(Spitta, p. 232), e.g. z2ka@ “he narrated,” zska “he gave water,” 
trma “he threw or pelted.” 

The 3rd pers. sing. fem. must of course originally have been, 
as in Ethiopic, tA Ot: éaldwat, NnPT: bakdyat. (The contracted 
Ue: hallo (infra, p. 271] admits of a contracted Ufpt: Zallor, 
for UNO: “alldwat.) In Arabic and Aramaic the intransitives 


CGC veer (Ch ae c re 


vy n 
are regular in formation, ye, ws >> enw); Syr. ha», 
for shaliyat, shaliwat, Mand. TSO “arrived,” NDS “became 
dense or firm”; vulgar Arabic of Egypt, mzshiyet “she went,” 
from mzsht, or more commonly wmzshyet, bikyet, nisyet, ridyet. 
In the Targims the punctuation is FN*D, MID, but this | 
consider doubtful. But the transitives undergo contraction : 
galdwat or galdyat becomes in Aramaic galdt, which appears in 

W. L. 17 
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Biblical Aramaic as FP, ny, na, WY; the form with 
pathach, though equally common, seems to be less correct, e.g. 
Piel, ai, flies iV s) ai oy trate Ne 2jos; in Mand. as 


MNT, AXA (for Ass); in the Talmfid as nin, nin, or more 


commonly SNM. °F, 38M, where the * must be a trace 
either of the lost radical or of the evanishing final soft ¢, which 


wholly disappears in Mandaitic before enclitics, as aby, “she 
swore to him.” In Arabic the same contraction takes place, 
but the Arab has a certain dislike to a long vowel in a shut 


syllable, and has consequently shortened d¢ into at, El>, 


1o7 eae Go Co 7 c “77 Os 
wey, for mis, l,, and these for wile or o,\> and 


GC verve 


wte, In Hebrew, according to the analogy of mbup for 
n>wp, we should expect the 3rd pers. sing. fem. to be ms 


(for ms), and this form is actually once found, with the older 


accentuation in pause, viz. —’DM, Ps, lvii. 2. More frequently, 


however, the Hebrew takes the same course as the Arabic, and 
contracts the original galdyat into galdt, whence with suffix- 
pronouns in sundry derived conjugations, JAYS, Ruth iii. 6, 


nba, Zach, v. 4, AWM, Prov. vii. 21. But in pause the vowel is 
slightly lengthened, ny Job xxxiinw: FS) jobs. 
IN, Ps) xcix.- FO. INDBS Ps. xliv. 16; and so also in the 
separate form ney Den XXV. 21, FY 2 Kings ix. 37 kéthibh, 
Siloam inscription |. 3, and from derived conjugations OS, 
Deve xxvii, 34, mNon (in pause), Ezek. xxiv. 12, nda, Jerem 
Xili, 19. Far more frequently, however, the Hen uses sepa- 
rately the form mney, NOS, in pause nny, AMS, Herein 
there is no great eee The hee ee He got accustomed 
to the form m>up, and as the old ney (for my) was no 


longer perspicuous and intelligible, the usual deren mh 
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was once more appended to it. We ourselves do much the 
same thing when we say ‘thou JoveST, with a double pronominal 
termination, to distinguish this form externally from he loves or 
foveth, It is curious, however, to observe the Mandaite using a 
similar form when he connects the verb with an enclitic, as 


sbynson. “it pleased him,” naoxnnda, “she revealed to you,” 
HONMNMN, “she came to them.” Here NANI etc. stand for 
FANTASIA etc., the final ¢ having disappeared as in the ordinary 


abxbsas or Sbybep, “she fell,” compared with the separate 
nxbp°s. 

On the 3rd pers. dual, which occurs only in Arabic, I will 
merely remark that the masc. form is uncontracted, pew 


aoe a sur 


Lrey, Lai). Isle; whereas the fem. is directly derived from the 


2 
Leela 477 


contracted singular. The form in use is ls, lacy, not, as we 


should have expected, We, ley though these latter are said 
to occur dialectically. The ear having once got accustomed to 


w<), the dual was naturally taken from this form, as was 


LA5 from cle. 
The 3rd pers. plur. masc. requires a little more explanation. 
Reverting to the Ethiopic, we find in use the uncontracted 


TAO.: taldwi, Nine: bakdya, ONP: ‘dbya; to which correspond 
in Hebrew the pausal yDN, Dents xsin2 7, 3, Num. xxiv. 6, 


yn, Is. xxi. 14, Jerem. xii. 9; and so too probably, though out 
of pause, Ps. I|xxiii. 2, on 03 (for YQ} kethzbh), and Prov. 
xxvi. 7, [where some copies read] MDD py 95 (for [the 
Massoretic | yoo = s5>). More usually, however, contraction 


takes place in Arabic, Hebrew and Aramaic. In Arabic the 


form varies according to the characteristic vowel; Vy pm 


becomes Vt ; alee and Vg tbe also become V yaad y and 


17—2 
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Nas but a preceding fadtha produces a diphthong, |, jé for 


a7 Sed 


ae io for \gr<). The vulgar forms in Egypt are rami 
from rama, but mishiyh or mishya from misht “go,” bikyits 
nisyu, ridyu. In Aramaic we may also remark a difference 


between the intransitive and the transitive forms: wd.» makes 


Quis, shortened into Qa», but Ly makes chy con- 


tracted, after dropping the final 7, into aN géldw for gelen. 
The corresponding form in Biblical Aramaic texts is usually read 


with é for az, 195, iY, 1B, 3, Toh ; but also YRS Dan. 
veo Ain the later Jewish writings I find such forms as 133, 
3, and NUN. In Syriac the original g/d’? is used with 
suffixes, as wwiolso or V2 JO0LD, “they sought me.” In our 
Jewish Aramaic texts the punctuation is exemplified by ‘7\3¥ 
Dan. v. 6, in later texts ‘794, ‘399, In Mandaitic the usual 
form is IT, PN, PR’, pa (for Ny), but the 7 is sometimes 


dropped, 99, JAN, 332; this latter form is always used with 


enclitics, NIDIDN, PINK. With suffixes the shorter form is 
employed, e.g. 17 “saw me,” 2 “sought me”; but the fuller 


form with * often occurs, as Win “saw me,” yay, dy. TF 
Hebrew the prevalent form is identical with ae of the vulgar 
Arabic. The normal ya (for galayi) has been contracted into 


a, 

The corresponding fem. in Ethiopic is taldwa, bakdya, ‘dbya. 
In Aramaic the yet fuller form with final 7 is preserved, éig. 
Chald. JSP, PT (for NIT); Syr aA5, ILS; but far 
more common are the shortened mxba, MIND, 805) oe 
With suffixes, however, the Syriac ene ae purer ane 


intact, tay: TLS In Mandaitic this form is rare, 
but Noeldeke gives as examples N'Y and Spy or Np 


Cae ; : : , Aber: PF 7 Vea 
which are probably to be read ehzé and ekné or ne, tOf ventas 
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Vee 
and e210. The Arabic, as you may remember, has adopted 


the form ws instead of the original £ata/dua; whence in this 


class of verbs we meet, according to the vowel of the 2nd 
we Ae OD gel “ a 


syllable, with the forms was wey) ws) wile. The form 


7 Owe 


wy stands for wre» and oe fOr, he: 

oS the 2nd pers. sing. masc. the Ethiopic exhibits the oldest 
form TAQON: ¢aldwka, NN LN: bakdyka, ONLN: ‘abayka, from 
O-flp:: The contracted form too is common in verbs 3rd zw, as 


Tien: dhPn:, much rarer in those 3rd y, as 42N:: Verbs 3rd 
y, of which the 2nd radical is a guttural, weaken the diphthong 


still further into 4 as CA: re tha, Con: re tha, from CAP: 
and COP:: In classical Arabic the forms are Bisse me we 


4u 7 an vor 


should expect from analogy : gio makes wl; et) and eS 


— a 7 Oa pa UC 


ea) and ys but Yy and usyy Make Codi and Wire), 


In the modern dialects these nore may be pronounced nearly 
as f/o¢ and r'mét, which are weakened in the dialect of N. Africa 


to # and 7, >, 56 gh sit and rmit. Spitta gives the Egyptian 
forms as sakét and mishit. In the Aramaic dialects there is a 


considerable variety. The Biblical Aramaic of Daniel exhibits 
min Me Al, 4%, AS, v.17; myn it 3 te34, ane m2 iv. 19 
(ethibh, where I do not understand the Massoretic alteration 
into vad mms (in some MSS. even rina, with incompre- 
hensible = or +) Dan. iv. 27, all with soft 4 which I do not find 
it easy to sie in later books we find mA as well as ms, 
but in the plural the weaker form nny has prevailed, e.g. 


pon Dan. ii. 8. Intransitive verbs of the form 1D have of 
course FJD, MAD, In Syriac only the form haSy Chad 


x * x nan, 
is used; and from the intransitive caps, Aoyss, Oday likewise 
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with hard 4 by way of distinction from the Ist pers. Lops. 


The Mandaitic appears to have weakened the original vowels 


most, for though the plural exhibits the diphthong PNP, 
NONI, more frequently than the weaker pap: pny (@ or 


Z?), yet in the singular we find only mp, nin, mS (for 
mya). Lastly in Hebrew the weakest form of all has pre- 
vailed ; 7°33, D332, stand for banétha, b°néthém, and these for 


baniyta, banaytim. 

The Ist pers. sing. and plur. deviate but little from the ana- 
logy of the 2nd. In Gé‘éz and Arabic the forms, apart from the 
pronominal affix, are identical; and in the vulgar dialects the 
forms are sakét, sakénd, mishit, mishtnd. In Hebrew too my, 


yy, are the exact counterparts in vocalisation of myy, 


standing for ‘asdytt, ‘asdynt. The one form *F\OY is remark- 
Hee 
vw Ory 


able as corresponding exactly with the Arabic ck. 


The Aramaic forms we must notice with a little more detail. 
The book of Daniel and the Targims offer us nin, mM, 


N39, X3'p3, with 2 for az; the weaker rly occurs in Dan. 
vil. 19; intrans. verbs have naturally the vowel 4 FAYD, NID 
Similarly in Syriac, in the singular, Auko3 reméth (eastern) or 


Laso5 rémith (western); but the plural retains the older diph- 
thong 305) OF ea Intransitives have always Z, Fea, 


cys or ath In Mandaitic the usual form is mp, nen, 


FA (for FYYA), but whether with ¢ or Zis uncertain. The plural 
has not only the weaker form Por, PON, Pa, but also the 


stronger diphthongal PIINOA, PIN, PINOD. Before encli- 
tics the plural exhibits both forms, sbyoyi, Absa. The 
singular in the same position has only the weak form, but in two 
varieties. Firstly, the final pj may be rejected, as Dp, Peon fe 
or, secondly, the original termination of the 1st person may be 


restored, np, anew, “TI dwelt in it.” In the Talmid 
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the ordinary form of the Ist pers. sing. has also lost the final ¢, as 
INDI“ Tcame,” ‘NYI“T asked,” NIA AD NIP 7D “for thee 
have I read (the Scriptures), for thee have I repeated” (the 
Mishnah); but the fuller form is found occasionally both in it 


and in the Targims, as ‘TFN, m3, 20), 


Passing on to the zwperfect, I will first invite your attention 
to the forms in Gé‘éz of the indic. and subj. In the indic. the 
original forms must have been yétdléwu, yebdkeyu ; but the final 
short vowels were dropped, yielding yétdlew, yebdkéy; and the 
contraction took place, giving as the actual forms in use yétdli, 
yebakt, yewkt, 20%: 3 sing. f. tetaléwt, ebakeyt; 3 pl. m. yeta- 
lé&wh, yebakéyh. In the subj., which corresponds with the ordi- 
nary imperf. of the other Semitic languages, the fuller yé/éw, 
yéebkéy, were contracted into yétli, yebk?; 3 sing. f. tetléwt, tebkeyt, 
3 pl. m. yétléwi, yebkéyi. The forms with a in the 2nd syllable 
may be exemplified by yéftaw, y&bay, which become yéftau, 
yébai; the former may be further vocalised into yé7é. 

The form of the Arabic imperfect is, as you remember, iden- 
tical with that of the Ethiopic subjunctive; Ar. ydéktulu = Eth. 
yéktél, We therefore obtain in the imperf. indic. the forms yd¢- 
luwu, yabkiyu, yardayu. The rejection of the final short vowels 
reduces these to yatHluw, yabkiy, yarday, which then become ydddi 


vu, ©. 


Us 7Uus 
Lin, yabki Su, yarda _s¢z;- The subjunctive differs from the 


indic. only in its final vowel a, instead of «; but as the combina- 
tions zzva and zya do not undergo contraction, the forms in use 


7vue Za Gy 


are yatluwa hy , and ydabkiya Es ; whereas the combination 


cu 


aya becomes first ay and then 4, sey yardd, which is therefore 


indistinguishable from the indic. The corresponding vulgar 
forms are yimshi and yirdd. ‘The 3rd Arabic form, the jussive, 
is marked in the regular verb by the absence of any final vowel, 
Jit. Hence in verbs 3rd , and ¢¢ the original form must have 


Cale G ty 


been pa, > Bd which would necessarily become yé¢di, 


yabki, yarda, and thus coincide with the indicative. To obviate 
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this, the language shortened the final vowels, and the result was 


vor ~~ Uy 


the forms yaddlu Si), yabhi Ox, Yuvrda 2,3. 
These Arabic forms in their turn cast much light on the 
corresponding ones in Hebrew. If we regard the word moa by 


itself, we might readily suppose that the final vowel & was merely 
a dulling or obscuration of an older #; that yigl’ stood for yigli, 


’ 


aA. 


just as pe IB stands for pz, Ar. 93) OF ae iM for zi, Ar. ,3. Were 
this the case, my would correspond letter for letter to the Ar. 


v Cw 
yagli, sty. Other circumstances, however, militate against 


this explanation. For instance, if my = hes, then the 3rd pl. 


fem. ought to be nndam = west, for yagluna, whereas the 


form in use is ny dan, And how about m2. = Se and 


z Ue 


mr = a Jahyd? It would seem therefore that in verbs of 


ory 


this class the vowel a gained the upper hand in Hebrew as the 
characteristic vowel of the 2nd syllable; and final zw everywhere 
gave place to y; so that the oldest Hebrew forms were yaglay, 
Jyabkay, most nearly resembling the Arabic ise, yarda for 
yarday, for the alif makshra of the Arabic is represented in 
Hebrew by the termination S—. Inthe jussive this vowel would 
naturally be shortened to the utmost, whence such words are 


Se av"), 72"), T"), In course of time, however, as the final 


letter became absolutely vowelless, a difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in the utterance of the two consecutive consonants. 


Words like by, Oy, I2, an yy, N'7', were unpronounce- 


able by the Hebrew organs, and a supplementary or furtive 
vowel had to be introduced to facilitate their utterance. Hence 


such forms as by a }>’, wy (with hard ah yy, x. In 


s] 5 ST Citeee 
mn and MM, the jussives ‘1 and ‘M’ became ‘9 and om), 
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just like the similar nominal forms aa 2D, for *53; MY, A 
trace of the original @ of the first syllable remains, both in verb 
and noun, in the pausal forms ra mM 03, for the original 
oP, 20, 133. Sei 

In Aramaic the same form is dominant as in Hebrew, the 


imperfect being usually of the forms M33 or NII, }i33, Mand. 
me Very remarkable is Sia) or a in Ezra and Daniel, 


also in Syriac a shorter form | for the common oe and in 


Mand. Noeldeke gives N‘M') or sos as well as SYM'9 or 
sy. Similar varieties occur in Samaritan, 94’, and in Tal- 


mudic, so and ‘M3. In Syriac too the verb Lis, “to live,” 


contracts its imperf. into bot or bos (for (ave) but in Mand. 


this does not seem to be the case (N'7")). 

The contractions which the augmented persons of the imper- 
fect undergo, I will illustrate by the 2nd pers. sing. fem. and the 
3rd pers. plural. 

In Ethiopic no contraction takes place: the 2nd pers. sing. 
fem. is tétaléwi, tebakéyt ; tétléwt, tébkéyi, teftdwe; the 3rd pers. 
plur. masc. yétaléwi, f. -wd, yebakéyh ya; yitléwi -wi, yebkéyh 
ya, yKbayt -ya. 

In the other dialects these forms are more or less contracted. 


7 GC yv 


In Arabic the 2nd pers. sing. fem. is, for example, ods 


ee s cy “7 a GCs 
from \, ws from Us In the former case, obsu stands 


7 


for tagluwina; in the latter, ,a¢,i stands for farmiytna. A verb 


OR 


like us) gives the form 6,5, for tardayina. The vulgar forms 


are timsht, tirdé. The corresponding Hebrew forms are PUMA, 


Wyn, YODA, "29h, NW, IM. Here peyn stands for 
mene eta SNe PY, Ae 
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ta‘sayin, tibki for tabkayt, etc. The Syriac has the advantage 
over the Hebrew in having the vowel é¢ instead of the weaker @, 


n ” 5; 
224 for fabkayin. 


The 3rd pers. plur. masc. in Arabic has the forms .) sy, 
the second from yarmiyiéna, the third from yardayina. The 
vulgar forms are yémshi, yirdi. The corresponding Hebrew 
form occurs not unfrequently in its uncontracted shape, [VON 


The first of these is contracted from yagluzwdua, 


pe, }"32!, yne ; without final », YAN, OW; with a 
weaker vowel in the 2nd syllable, a7 ees Vili. 13, yy Ps. 


Xxxvi. 9. These stand for yabkayana, yarbayina, etc. More 
frequently, however, a still further change takes place: pay 


becomes }}35°_ Hence ey, wy ; 17", UT” 5 dae NT). 


In Syriac the masc. form is asko-3 2érmén, according to the 


Eastern pronunciation, for xarmayin; the Westerns weaken the 


vowel of the 2nd syllable to 7, nérmin, aso;}. The correspond- 
ing Mand. form is written Nps, yi; with an enclitic, 


M3973; and in Biblical Chaldee we also find 33), ne, 


“~~ Gy a “ A 46 


The 3rd pers. plur. fem. in Arabic is PSY Vy men odds 


a~vysty, 


the first of which, according to the norm ered: stands for yag- 
luwna, the second for yarmiyna, the third for yardayna. The 
corresponding Hebrew form is MDYyA, nian, M24M, for 


la‘sayna, tahzayna, tabkayna. sie es eee es here an 
older shape than the other dialects, and does not contract. In 


Jewish Aramaic we have nha, pind Dan. v. 16; in Syriac 
psa Virsa 


Oy; in Mand. JN'YA or IND a¢ <2), corresponding 
very closely to the Ethiopic subjunctive ye “bkEeyd, for pebhkéydn. 

Passing on to the imperative, we find the minimum of con- 

traction in the Ethiopic where the masc. sing. is 2éu (for télew), 
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f. teléwi, pl. m. teléwi; béki (for békey), f. békeyt, pl. m. bekéeyi ; 
‘ébai (for ‘Sbay), f. Sbdye, pl. m. Sbdyd ; fétau or fétd (for fetaw), f. 
Jétawi, pl. m. fetawr. In Arabic the 3rd radical has altogether 
disappeared, as in the jussive, and only a vowel remains: > 


uglu for ugluc, a erm for irmty, a) irda for irday or irda. 


The vulgar forms have the long vowels, zmshz, trdé. The differ- 
ent persons undergo contraction precisely as in the imperfect. 


ou 


For instance the feminines of the above words are Com ugl for 


u cCyve 
uglurwe, =) trmé for irmiyé, and us? z trday for irday?; their 


plurals masc., pes uglh for ugluwi, \ ye) tyvmu for trmiyn, and 


cre 


\ 


4s) vdau for trdayi. The vulgar forms are: fem. émshi, irdt; 
plur. zmshi, trdi%. In Hebrew the termination of the imperat. 
sing. masc. is substantially the same as that of the imperfect, but 
with a slight lengthening of the vowel, ma, OS, aby, ra m 


for gélaz, etc. This lengthening is sometimes found in the im- 
perfect, especially in pause and with a jussive sense; as 8) 


Gen. xli. 33, mvp: Fe epee MAAN Jerem. xvii, 17 Lhe 
sing. fem. is by YY, N, for gz/’yé, and that for gé/ayi. The 
ae masc. is found in the oldest form kétdli in such words as 
YAN and YD; but far more common are words like Wy, 4, 
IW, 133, for bikl’yd, etc. The corresponding fem. is EA 


ard 


fied by ATS), Cant. iii. 11, for 7e’ayna, in Arabic 32) raina. In 
Syriac we find a very few imperatives with the original diph- 
thong i in the 2nd syllable, e.g. 80, ok, Ls}; and in the 
Targims the punctuation with ¢ occurs, 93; but generally 

speaking, in Aramaic the sound of @ prevails. So in Dan. ii. 4, 
rt; in Syr. ps, easy, 2603; in Mand. ND, NN. The 


fem. and plurals retain more of the ancient forms than in Hebrew. 
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Thus the fem. sing. in Syriacis 803; in Mand. NTP, ONT, and 
in the Talmid ‘83M “rejoice,” 83) “get thyself paid.” Hence 
it appears that the fem. form bs in the Targims is to be read 


3 (and not by, as indeed we might infer from the variant 
Nod (for indy). The plural masc. in Syriac is ato), for réma i, 


and that for rema un oolko3. The Mand. exhibits the contrac- 
tion 7, })1'1; the Bibl. Aram. the still greater one of InN, yn, 


a . . MAA ce v AA ¥ A 

The corresponding fem. in Syriac is ce) rimiyéen, for rémd- 

yan, to which-answer the Jewish Aram. 33N$5 or }O7, and the 
Tr + 5 ie 


Mand. JNUMN, in Syr. muy 
With regard to the infinitive I will merely remark that the 
Hebrew form re he le Soo, i's; wy, has lost its 3rd radical. Ori- 


ginally these were words of same form as the Arabic infinitive 
~ve ~~ ~~ 


2Las, = Uy, 2G, where the 3rd rad. 5 OF cs appears as a hamza. 
In Hebrew however the “amza fell away after the loss of the 
final vowels, and the preceding @ passed as usual into 6. The 
other infinitive nia, nii3, nivy, stands for galath, banath, by 


contraction for galawat, banayat; just as in Arabic sy stands 


Sv7- Sever S S 


for syle, soe for eee ree for 33, The Aramaic infinitive 

with prefixed a varies slightly in form in the several dialects, 

In Bibl. Aramaic we have NJ39, NDID, NIND, with suff 
—- Sate pe 


MANIN3, as contrasted with the Syriac Mess, 18,9, with suff, 
Ta Se b0. In the form Nyt I see the influence of verbs xb, 


as well as in the imperatives of Pal, Aph‘el, etc. In Mand. 
both forms seem to occur, N39, N75, as well as NID, 


N27; and so also in the Talmid "ED, Uap, 4M, as well 
Arai ects? yf 


as NDA “to get paid.’ There also occurs in Bibl. Aram. the 


form mand Ezra v. 9, like N29 in Targ. Prov. xxv. 27 and 
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NAD in Targ. Esther v.14. The form saab or saab in Ezra 


Vv. 3, 13, is probably corrupt; in any case it must be meant for 
an infin. Pe‘al and not Hithpe‘él. 
The Arabic participle active has the same form as in the 


regular verb, but contracted; (J\>, aly aly» for el usoly> 
Lely fem. dN, etc. The vulgar form is ddk2, mdshi, rddi, 
fem. dékiye or bakye (with short a), etc. The Aramaic has 


preserved an older form féta/, instead of the prevalent £é¢z/; 


e.g. in Biblical Aramaic Dy, mney plur. yo, ney, fem. 


mT, plur. pat; in Syriac Ly ay fem. bw ae 
and in Mandaitic SINT, NN. The form P93, eat, for 


banayin, is analogous to the Hebrew plurals DD, Dy for 
mayim and shamayim, and is probably due to an effort to 
preserve the consonant power of the yod unimpaired. Similar 
to the Aramaic is the Hebrew form, which appears in its 
integrity in the proper name “WM; but ordinarily a7 has passed 
into &, and we get the form AIM, AY4, construct ANN, mys 
like “TY, ny, my, The corresponding fem. is exemplified by 
mob, my4, m3, which stand for pérayat, rd‘ayat, zdnayat. The 
fem. my, Cant ie7, is luke the Aramaic MT, or it may 
ayo | Te ae 


rather be taken as = Arabic él, with z in the 2nd syllable; 


if so, the other form Tsek mT, m5, By, is only a slight 
variation, with emphatic utterance of the 3rd radical. 

The passive participle of the Hebrew presents the regular 
form kaftil, “33, ey fem. M33, Ty , with ’ at the end, 
whether the ried ie be really » or ) The final radical is 
sometimes rejected, Wy, 1S, which some derive from WY , 
5X, others from Wy, WEY, The original w reappears in the 
pe plurals £e¢htbh DwWY, 1 Sam. xxv. 18, and niywo3, Is. iii. 16. 
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In Esther ii. 9 ANIM seems to be a mistake for DSI, 
slit Sele 


which is found in some Mss. and editions. The corresponding 
Aramaic participle has the form 32, TIM, NID, NW; Syr. 


Ly Mand. N17; the plur. is pw Dan. iii 25, in syle? crs, 
ee the fem. NY, LS¢ The form would seem then to be 
that of adjectives like den, Woo ; \as (or \a s), Vas ; 
Diy ae vali; [ako ; which spring from an original fatal 


S77 AT ret 


or kati, like by) “brave,” ue “handsome,” (Jas “glad,” 


yd “dirty.” The nearest Arabic equivalent would be 4% 
Z Pe 


nin grief,” 9, “perishing,” for GS, sy but either the 
Aramaic words had a in the second syllable, or the termination 
was influenced by that of the active participle. On this sup- 


position 732 would stand for danay, plur. [23 for danayéin, fem. 
N32 for danaya, banayat. Lastly, the Arabic passive participle 


has the form magtdi/, and therefore appears in these verbs as 


s s Ss 


a 
“yu w Gy ee 


lef ~ Ge Gy 


pStor cere, ise: In the case of | -c)<. _sdys» the influence 


SS wice 


of the final y has sufficed to transform the original 7” of LS gore, 


ee we ~ es 


Csyeyes into z The vulgar forms may be exemplified by 5 Ours 


mahdiy', which has become méhdZ, fem. mahdiye, plur. mahdiyin, 
In treating of the derived conjugations I can be somewhat 
more brief’. 
In the intensive or Pi*él the Ethiopic form alone is pure 
in the third person of the perfect: (hA@: “alldéwa, “ watch,” 


' [Of the sketch of the derived conjugations of these verbs there is, among Prof. 
Wright’s papers, only a rough draft in pencil, not going beyond the intensive or 
Pi‘‘el. There are indications in the ms. that the writer intended to add, in a 
separate paragraph, some remarks on the other derived conjugations; but, as these are 
for the most part constructed on exactly the same model as the Pi‘‘él, it has seemed 
sufficient to refer to them from time to time, in the course of the discussion of the 
intensive, by foot-notes or insertions within square brackets. ] 
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anyal an halléya, “meditate,” ©ahni@: hassdwa, “lie,” We: sannadya, 
“be beautiful,” UAQ: Zal/dwa “become, be,” contracted U/p 
halld’. The Arabic exhibits .s for , in the 3rd pers. sing., not 


eee 


only here, but throughout all the derived conjugations; | _\~ 


Ce Ai i Cle 


for gallaya, whence plur. masc. eee for gallayn, fem. gee, 
The vulgar form of the plur. masc. would be ga//i, In Hebrew 
we find similar forms prevailing, viz. nb) for gallaya, 1) for 
gallayn | Niph‘al nbn plur. 9, and so forth]. In Aramaic the 
vowel of the first syllable has been retained intact, but that of 
the second has been weakened to the utmost, the resulting form 
being in Bibl. Aram. *3/9, ‘D9 [Haph‘el Ot 7 from ON, 
etc.], Syr. 53, u00, Mand. N*DN, NYINY for mannaya, etc., 
[and so throughout the other derived conjugations]. The length- 


ening of the final vowel by the complete vocalisation of the 


radical y has affected the form of the 3rd plur. masc., which 
is now YoY, rw ; Syr. Quis, asa; the Mand. however 
gives us IN, NONI for shannaytina, Of the 3rd plur. fem. 
there are no examples in Biblical Aramaic. The Syriac form is 


5, shortened from mee from an original radbbayén(a) ; 
Mand. [Aph‘él] IDX, NAN = Cola -90].—The 3rd_ sing. 
fern. of the Arabic is Puig. for gallayat, which appears in 
Hebrew (before suffixes) as gz//ath, e.g. mAs, eal, or, with 
slight tone-lengthening of the vowel ‘INDD, smn, The ordi- 
nary form in Hebrew of course is mn?3, MB, with double 


termination. The Aramaic inflects regularly, (ewes for rabbayat, 
Mand. AN*INY, AN NY. The Targiims give, it is true, the 
forms nya, m3, but this punctuation seems as doubtful as 


1 [And so in the other derived conjugations délawa, dstaya, tafdtwa, tahdrya, 
etc.; so that the whole inflexion of the perfects is the same as in the strong verb. } 
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in the Ist conjugation. The 2nd pers. always retains the diph- 


thong in Arabic, wule gallaita for gallayta, of which the 
vulgar form would be gz//é¢, In Hebrew the vowel is weakened 
to 4 DYY, ODD, fem. mY}, plur. masc. omy>D, ony, 
but the older ¢ is sometimes retained in the first pers., eg. 
NDI, ‘MP, NPS and ‘M3, “MY and +MY", In Biblical 
Aramaic the only form that occurs is ni, Dan. iii. 12. Syriac 


. . . 4 owes 
distinguishes the second person 4495 (plur. 4.95) by giving 


it hard 4 while the first person is 4a53 with soft #. The 


former word was originally radbbaita, the latter rabbaiti, and so 
the reason for the different treatment of the two cases lies 
merely in the wish to differentiate the later forms. Whether 
the same rule applies to the Mand. FYSNy, MINY, Mod, we 
cannot tell; probably not, as the Targiims seem to make the 


difference in the vowels, m3 fem. m>a, but mda, mda, 
supposing the punctuation to be correct’. 

In Ethiopic the form of the subjunctive mood of the imper- 
fect is Pd: yefdnnt, PU: yahdlln, LAA: yéesallé, Pc: 


yahallé for -niw, -léy. The corresponding indicative, 3rd_pers. 
sing., in Arabic is _dsy by regular contraction for Lous 


7 


1 [In the other derived conjugations the older 2 occurs also in the second person. 
In the Niph‘al it is commoner than #, and in the perfects of Po‘el and Hoph‘al 
2 is never thinned to # before consonantal affixes. ] 

2 [So in all the derived conjugations, as in the intransitive form of Pe‘al; supra, 
p. 261 sg.] 

* [This distinction is not uniformly carried out in the printed texts: e.g., in the 
first person, the Bomberg editions have im by Ps. xxx. 3 (Nebiensis my) JOINS 

es ELIS 

Deut. xxxiv. 4 (where the same pronunciation is indicated by means of the Babylonian 
vowels in the Ms. of the Brit. Mus. used by Merx, Chrest. Targ. p. 54), side by side 
with *NNS Gen. xxxi. 39, Deut. xxvi. ro (where the edition of Sabbioneta, 
according to Berliner, has IVD, but Compl. agrees with Bomb.), imbanoy Ezek. 
xvi. 3. These examples shew how precarious are the rules formulated in ordinary 
“Chaldee” grammars, which for the most part are not even based on the fundamental 
editions of the Targiims. ] 
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according to the norm (Ls, the preceding #esr changing every 
w into y. We are therefore surprised to find in Hebrew aby) 
instead of D7. I can only explain this by supposing that it is 


due to an effort at uniformity. We found reason to suppose 


that the a-form prevailed in the first conjugation; and it is in 


its proper place in the passives: mba for yagullay, Ar. seus 
my for yahuglay, Ar. eet whence, I imagine, it spread to 
_ the Pr“el, [Hph‘tl]. and Niph‘al, giving nby instead of by 


isu, [nb instead of by, Ar. isu], and miby instead 


of 3 Ar. dst: As regards the plural of the imperfect 
we find in Hebrew examples of uncontracted forms, ywaIA, Is. 


xl. 18, "DIM, ibid. ver. 25, ch. xlvi. 5, W'D2’, Exod. xv. 5; 


but the ordinary form is by, Arabic aplesay yugalliina, for 
yugalliyima. A similarly uncontracted participle is the Pu‘“al 
DMD in Isa. xxv. 6. The shortened or jussive form of the 


Imperfect is in Arabic neat to which correspond closely the 
Hebrew }¥*, Deut. xxviii. 8, 1¥%, YA, Ps. cxli. 8? 


The Aramaic form of the Imperfect differs from the Hebrew, 


Saeed 


1 [In like manner mpan corresponds to dsvy,] 


” [Similarly in the Hiph‘il the forms miihout a helping vowel MBY, pei, NV 
correspond to the Arabic =u , while the forms with a helping vowel like ae bys) 
stand for yag/, ya‘/, as, in the case of nouns, 70, 33 stand for malk, na‘v. In the 
Hithpa‘‘el the Jussive is San) for yithgall, pl. JBN}, in pause Snny, 2 Sam. xiii. 6, 
and so without pause 3NA, Deut. ii. 9, 19 (under the influence of the virtually 
doubled guttural), also INDY. The Pi‘lcl mnAwA has Jussive yn for Aw] 


Wolk. 18 
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being in Biblical Aramaic 852, NM’, often written with *= 


in the Targiims; [and this sév@ runs through all the conjuga- 
tions], while segho/ appears in the termination only a very few 
times in pause, as FINN, Dan. ii. 24, MIMI, Dan. ii. 4,—a doubt- 


ful punctuation. The plural is Hae, yar. The Syriac and 


Mandaitic forms are nearly identical, viz. 1834, pl. 0534; 
Syms, NIN"), pl. nO~a, Nixes}. In Biblical Aramaic 


Dan. v. 7, and 77339’, Dan. it. 11, which might raise a doubt 
whether N=, '= arises out of az, as in Hebrew, or out of z. I 
prefer the former view because of the plural aw, and because 


the participle is xyp, Dan. vi. 11, with the plural yoxn, Ezra 


Vis TO Ove: Iso, PEAS -S which could only arise out of 


mesallayin not mésalliyén. The striving after unity of termina- 
tion in the same part of the different verbal forms has here been 
pushed to its utmost. 


The Imperative has in Ethiopic the form #4: /fdnni, Rl\.: 
sdllt for fannéw, salléy; fem. eyP: fanniwi, ROR: salléy7; plur. 
masc. ¢.4Q.: fannéwh, RAP: salléy?. In Arabic the correspond- 


ing form has a short vowel in the singular, Us for galliy, but 


the feminine is hs for galliy?, and the plural masc., Ile for 
galliyn. [denied herewith is the shorter Hebrew form WS, j2> 
IPs. Ibrat, (3 =o Ps ces siaeos- DJ, Dan. i. 12, for sawzw7 etc. The 
longer and commoner form M)¥, Mp> has arisen under the 
combined influence of the Qal nb: and the normal Syp.—in 
the Aramaic dialects similar forms prevail. The Bibl. Aram. 
yields the form ‘ab for ‘3D, Ezr. vii. 25. In the Targiims you 
will find both by and be but the former is probably correct. 
So in Mand. N‘3NT, N*INT; in the Talmiid *3tY “change,” 


a 
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“ 33° c . a : « oie = 0 
remove,” in Samaritan ‘7, in modern Syriac ary iw, 
sapi for sappz. In ancient Syriac alone do we encounter a 


ey 
different form Lye which is probably owing to the influence of 


’ 


verbs 85, which would naturally have this vowel’. The fem. 


in Syriac is aA in the Targims xby for ba; the plur. m. 
in Syriac is aN, in the Targims ba, Mand. PINT, DN ; 


oo Y 
the plur. fem. in Syriac ct Sy for gallaydn, in the Targims 


sabi. 
The Infinitive is remarkable for the variety of its forms. 
In Arabic the preference is given to the form diss, the real 


origin of which I explained to you before [supra, p. 204] ; 


thus étui, dy<5, which become in vulgar Arabic, under 


= 


the influence of the accent, ¢as/Zye, taabye, tarbiye. In Hebrew 


the usual form of the inf. abs. is nbs, mp» according to the 
norm 3p {and similarly Hiph. mba, Hoph. nban on the norm 
Sup, Sopa, but mp occurs in Ps, xl. 2, which was originally 


1 [As in the infinitive Pe‘al Wet: see p. 268, supra. An original gaWay (with 


a in the last syllable, according to the principle of effort after uniformity of termina- 
tion explained in the text) would give ga//?é, gall?, but an original mad/a’ (from [so = 


\L.) might naturally become mal/d. Now, in Syriac, verbs xd (with a very few ex- 


és A yy 
ceptions in the intensive stem, such as bay and iow) have become entirely fused 
with verbs Y> and y’), and in the main it is the latter class of verbs that have 


prevailed to determine the form of the verbal inflexions. But in the inf. Pe‘al and 
y 


ov 0 (4 n 
also in the imperatives Pa‘‘el, Aph‘el and Ethpa‘al (Hy dd dl) the x5 


form may be supposed to have prevailed. The imperative Ethpe‘el on the other hand 
y 


nm ee an 
has the unweakened termination ay al in Eastern Syriac aS? | 
ethgal, with transposition of the vowel and double silent .4, Duval, p. 193, 
0 
thinks that the imperatives in @, to which must be added a single Pe‘al form, {2 
“come,” are relics of the energetic form in av, @; cf. p. 195 supra.] 
18—2 
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kauwéd, corresponding to the Arabic form (with weakened vowel) 
kittdl. The inf. const. is nibs, npn, nibs, formed as an inten- 
sive from the Kal nibs etc.; originally therefore galldth. In 
Aramaic the different dialects vary considerably. The Targums 
have ANDY [with suf. ‘M3; Aphiel in Biblical Aramaic M38, 
mulsiar Targumic Nba and so forth], the Talmud Babli DN, 
iby, Mand. SDN, NDN3, which form sometimes occurs in 
the later Targitims, e.g. ST: In these dialects forms with 


prefixed # sometimes occur, e.g. Mand. S)IJNW; and the 


same prefix appears in the Syriac forms ard eto constr. 
LoS «to, [| Aph‘el aa\ ko and so forth, which, apart from the 


initial 7, are of the same type as the Biblical and Targumic 
forms]. 


The active participle is in Arabic (use for mugalliy, 


the passive idle for mugallay”". Here all is clear and dis- 
tinct, as also im Hebrew mba, miphiat But in, Aramaic ‘a 
considerable amount of confusion has been introduced by the 


unlucky assimilation of active and passive forms. Thus the 


absolute singular masc. NDI, "ID, es is, it is true, suffi- 


ciently distinct from the passive hyp, aL, but all the 


other forms are hopelessly confounded, and can only be dis- 
tinguished with the help of the context. [Similarly in the 


causative stem the Arabic active part. bs « and the passive 


dl 
o 


dss, the Hebrew active 709 and the passive m3 are 
. . . . ~ . . a y 
clearly distinguished, but in Syriac the active |S0;%0 and the 
¥ yd 
passive «200 assume identical forms with inflexional addi- 


tions, Li.S0;80, ea t0;80 etc. | 
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[ Appendix. Verbs of which one radical is an &. 


Here we must distinguish, in general, between forms in 
which the N retains its original force as a guttural consonant 
(Aamza) and forms in which the & is weakened or disappears, 
according to the principles laid down above, pp. 44 sgg. In the 
former case there is no irregularity, properly so called, though 
the S exerts the usual influence of a guttural on neighbouring 
vowels; in the latter case weak forms arise, some of which can 
be at once explained by the general rules at pp. 44 sgq., while 
others involve also the operation of the law of analogy, and the 
influence of weak verbs of the class that have a ) or ’ among 
their radicals. 

In Ethiopic verbs a radical 8 is throughout treated as a gut- 
tural. Similarly in Arabic verbs a radical hamza commonly 
remains consonantal in all positions (except where two hamzas 
come together in the same syllable) and the inflexion is essen- 
tially regular, though a certain tendency to soften the guttural 
pronunciation in the direction of » or cs, under the influence of 
an w# or z immediately preceding or following the Lamza, is indi- 


cated by the orthographic rules which bid us write Cua for Gwhs 


o Co 
» ger ~ ur verse See my 


Cw for whe py for yp etc. For the details of these rules 
it is sufficient to refer to the Arabic Grammar. Further weaken- 
ings of a radical amza, involving the entire disappearance of 
the consonant or its conversion into w or y, occur in old Arabic 
in certain parts of very common verbs, or, sporadically, under the 
influence of metrical necessity. It is recorded that in the time of 
Mohammed the people of the Hijaz retained the guttural force 
of hamza \ess firmly than many other tribes, and to the influence 
of the Hijazi pronunciation may be ascribed such readings in the 


’ 


Kor’an as eae, ore for ya’ tt, mv’min'. In modern Arabic the 


s > 


1 In all cases where radical | is represented by re or simple s the consonants, 


taken by themselves, indicate a pronunciation in which the radical has ceased to 
be heard as a guttural; and this is very intelligible if we remember that the laws 
of Arabic orthography are mainly based on the text of the Kor’an, which was first 
written down in the Hijaz, and without * or other diacritical points. But as regards 
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weakening of amza has gone much further, so that, for example, 
verbs ¢ertiae hamzatae are entirely merged in verbs ‘ertiae es 


The extreme is reached in the Aramaic dialects, where conso- 
nantal X is maintained only as an initial or between two full 
vowels. The Hebrew holds a middle position between the 
Arabic and the Aramaic, but there is reason to think that at 
the time when the oldest Biblical Books were written it retained 
the consonantal force of & much more fully than the Massoretic 
tradition admits. (See below, p. 284.) Of the details a brief 
sketch will suffice. 

A. Verbs &"5. In the perfect of the simple stem N is 
initial, and retains its guttural force, so that the inflexion is 


essentially regular. In Syriac initial ] demands a full vowel 
instead of a mere vocal shévd, and in the perfect this vowel is 


Yan 
commonly e, ;So], with the same thinning of the original @ as in 


Ms n vy i) 
the fem. A\ No, 2:80]. But in some verbs the Eastern Syrians 
¥ Vhs DI 


have the older and stronger pronunciation ST, Sa], U1, lob. 
In Mandaitic also the vowel of the first syllable is generally a, 
“NDS, and so too in the fem. we have NAN DS, neds as well 
as TN Dy, nbry. In Biblical Aramaic the vowel appears to 
be shorter, DN, On’. In Syriac a few verbs assume in the 


perfect the form of verbs dD, Ree <2NSe ens poke 


C c 
vv sy wv se 


In the imperfect the Arabic has Js, Cal, to which such 


eS 


the pronunciation of the text the influence of the Hijaz was limited, and most readers 
preserved something of the guttural sound in very many cases where there was nothing 
to indicate this in the consonantal text. The insertion of the sign + is therefore a sort 
of correetive, warning the careful reader to retain, in spite of the consonants, at least a 
trace of the original guttural. 


Vo yn 
1 So too W351, for PAY = UA)e: The Western Syrians write S35], and even 
i 20S} 
IOLA, the W before being pronounced by them as i 
” A fuller vowel, S| 8, is given in mss. and early editions of the Targums and 
even in some copies of the Bible; but these forms, and others to be mentioned below, 
with *S, & instead of a hateph, ave now explained as due to transcription from Mss, 


with Assyrian punctuation in which there were no distinctive signs for the hatephs, 
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Hebrew forms as “DN, ENF closely correspond. But in Heb., 
where the N retains its guttural force, the pronunciation is usually 


facilitated by the insertion of a fateph or a short vowel, RDN’: 


a8". 2 fem. ‘SDNI\ etc. By this means the radical § may 


remain consonantal even in the first person, FDNN, whereas in 
% elt 
ww SS vw AL 
- i ' bs 
Arabic JS \} necessarily becomes (\§ | ékulu, because two hamzas 
cannot be pronounced in one syllable. The same contraction 
sometimes appears in old Arabic in the other persons, and in 


modern Arabic the pronunciation ydkul, ydmur is the rule. 
Similarly Hebrew 728, TN, 53N, “WON» MBX form the imper- 
fects TON), MEN’, bos etc.; yé- standing as usual for yd-. 
The first persons are written Jas etc. with a single &, which 
probably indicates that the contraction began, as in Arabic, 
with the part in which two hamzas came together. King 


Mesha‘ also writes "VON)}, “and I said,” 1 24, AIM) |. 11, 20, 
but PN") 1.6, 14. The 2 of the second radical, which becomes 


a, € in current discourse or with retracted accent, 3X’, bow, 


“DN, extends through all these verbs, and similarly TAN 
makes TAN? and IMN*; DN, ABN’, ABNM and §D, ADA 


(with omission of the &). In all these cases the broader prefix 


A 


seems to have thinned the zw, 0 of the second radical to 7% @, 
a vowel which the Hebrew imperfect usually avoids. Similar 
forms from stative verbs with imperfect @ are aN), Mal. i. 2, 
37") (for SIN), 2 Sam. xx. 5, Kévé; but beside these we find 
Blso aN, eae Vill, 17; THN); Gen. xXxxii, 5, and=probably 
7"), 2 Sam. xx. 5 Kéthibh, with similar forms from AAS and 


bin. Those from the two last verbs may be mere Aramaisms ; 
the others seem to be genuine Hebrew forms and may be com- 
pared with the dialectic Arabic aa from sl: 

In the Aramaic imperfect (and inf.) the contraction into é 


(for d@, a’, as in the particle L=§39, va’) is universal ; Jewish Ar, 
: x 
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ON’, Son’, inf. ONE etc; Syr. Nash, sm. But in verbs 
imperfect a the West Syrians further thin ¢ to 7; thus ol, 


y 
ssolSo are in the East némar, mémar, but in the West xémar, 


metmar. 


co u tvs 


The Arabic imperative is necessarily pl not pels kes) not 


CG x 


su a ee Pere 
Us)". Three verbs commonly reject the first radical, jg 1, pels 
7-5 Gs Gs (eer 
US|, making Od pes US, whence in vulgar Arabic we even find 
+s 
the perfects fad and kal. So from ce) we have ~.! and ey, 


a Bee, a 
CG 


in pause 4j. A similar apocope takes place in Syriac in the 
imperatives |2 “come” and W “go”* Apart from these 
anomalous forms the only point to be noted about the Syriac 
imperative is that the full vowel necessarily assumed by the 


. . . . A = Tis yi + 

initial | is a before 6 but e¢ before a, Nao}, So|—a distinction 
which does not appear to be carried out in the other dialects 
of Aramaic. In Biblical Aramaic and Targumic, as in Hebrew, 


a hateph commonly takes the place of a full vowel; yet we find 


in the Targums such forms as VS, bn, and even in Hebrew 
the plurals }5N and YN. In the passive participle the Syriac 
has if but in Dan. iii. 22 we have IN. 


In the reflexive of the simple stem the Arabic Si, imper- 


a - 


fect pil, perf, pass. i, requires no explanation. But the verb 


canes LS Ww 7 


ds| makes dsl, and so also we find yl as well as ppl jesus 


- 
c 


Cvws_p ¢ c 
Cw, Cu_ Cieaee 


: But old, cl, and so forth. So also el, as well aS 109) but Wee. JS. 

3 ie B. NF, bsp. but in pial: Aram. Ons, Ezra v. 15 (in the Targums DDN 
Numb, xxii. 35, Compl., Bomb.); \M8}. Dan. iii, 26 (in the Targums NAYS NOW) 
oN.) sme dee 


Riv» 
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as well as psu, and more rarely a few other cases of the same 


kind. Similarly in Aramaic rll], THAN with sporadic cases 
of the same kind in other verbs. The ordinary Syriac reflexive 
is pl2t, fem. aah by the general rule of Syriac that | 


gives up its vowel to a vowelless consonant and disappears in 
pronunciation. In the Targums this elision seems not to take 
place and the forms are regular. In the intensive stem the } in 
Syriac also mostly surrenders its vowel and is elided after prefixes 


. . . . 2 y 
with a vanishing vowel: imperf. ASL for wakkel (ist person 


\s}) part. Xs} etc. Similar forms are found, though less 
consistently, in Jewish Aramaic and occasionally in Hebrew, 
‘TA, 2 Sam... xxii. 40, for ‘IN, Psa x vill 40, HDD: Job 
XXXv. II, and so forth. In Aramaic the extensive stem (Aph‘el 
and Shaph‘el with their reflexives) passes wholly over into the 


forms of verbs \"5, except in the two verbs }°%7, aan and 
N', ‘NX, Palmyrene 'H&, De Vog. 15, |. 4, eee b where the N 


> 
becomes '; compare the Hebrew imper. Hiph. }MM, Jer. xii. 9, 
and the part. "9 “giving ear,’ Prov. xvii. 4. The Hebrew 
forms are generally regular, but in a few cases we find the con- 


traction of X_ into 0, as bok, Hosea xi. 4, and so in the 
Niph‘al SONS, Numb. xxxii. 30, or even into 4, EN, Numb. 


ahe 25, 29, 1 Sam. xv. 5. The passage of & into }, which plays 


so large a part in Syriac, is sometimes found also in the Arabic 
verb, but in a different connexion and mainly in the later 


verre ¥ ~es 


A ete 5, Pays e a th es 
language. Thus @’é often becomes awd, \, -c\yi for \, 0 \5 “they 


deliberated together,” and so too initial ’@ sometimes becomes 


wé in stem IIL., Js\, for aS |. In modern Egyptian Arabic we 


AUS 


even find wakkil for (\S\, perf. of Js} IL. 
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B. Verbs 8"Y. In Ethiopic, Arabic and Hebrew the forms are 
generally strong throughout; and strong forms are also common 
in Eastern Syriac. But in Arabic these verbs are sometimes 
assimilated to hollow verbs, or, when the hamza begins a syllable 
and is preceded by a vowelless consonant, it is elided and throws 
back its vowel on the consonant before it. This happens mainly 


rae 
with the verb (je “ask,” from which we have such forms as 


Paes see aa, ju, or more frequently, with elision, uu). Simi- 
Z e ae | 

larly the common Sy for ashe “he will see,” and a few others. 

In Western Syriac the elision of | is the rule, whether at the 

beginning or end of a syllable, unless it stands between two full 

vowels ; but the otiant letter is generally allowed to remain in 


writing ; thus perf. Peal Ns (BE Sye \['s), imperf. \Les pl. 
oN}es (ES Syt. fas, pl. @Nled, where the subscript line 


denotes a kind of vocal shéwa), Ethpe‘el AN TiP9} (svt \TA»}), 
Ist pers. AN) d‘s1, and so forth. When the first or third radical is 


an aspirate we sometimes find forms like Asis, Re ESE where 
the hardening of the aspirate represents an older doubling, pre- 
sumably due to assimilation of the |. In Biblical Aramaic the 
N maintains itself, as in E, Syriac, and so apparently in the Tar- 
gums. In the latter % may pass into » when it is doubled, e.g. 


ag (WY) Pa“el of TINY, So too many Syrians pronounced 


915 as bayesh, and the verb OL forms the Pa“el oil } . but 


in the latter case it is the form of the P&al that is secondary. The 
transition of verbs N’y to hollow verbs, of which we have found 


some‘examples in Arabic, prevails within the Aramaic field in 


1 See for the Syriac Nestle in Beitr. sur Assyriologie, i. 153 sgg. (where however 
in N6ldeke’s judgment the case is overstated, and insufficient weight is given to the 
numerous instances in which the ancient Nestorian Massora (of A.D. 899) forbids the 
| to be pronounced), All Syriac verbs of this class are stative in form. In Hebrew 
the only cases of contraction are VNI pl. of the Pi‘lél MNJ (if this is not rather an 
old Niph‘al from 8) and possibly YS2, Eccles. xii. 5. 

2) 5 
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Mandaitic. A transition to N’5 sometimes occurs in Syriac, 
n Oy y ¥. 
eee ua d|Z}, aolZ (from 9), adh, Pe. xl 2" but most 


forms of this kind are only graphical errors. 


C. Verbs 8". Here the tendency of the languages,completely 
carried out in vulgar Arabic, and almost completely in Aramaic, 


is to entire assimilation with verbs v5, In the intensive stem 
of a very few Syriac verbs a final |, though it is no longer 
actually pronounced, retained its guttural force to so late a date 


that the forms are still 125, (eal eZ (with @ for e in the 
last syllable under the influence of the guttural), and are com- 
monly inflected regularly, except that the | throws back its 
vowel in forms like 3rd pl. perf. oy Ae) etc. In Hebrew alone do 
' 
the N°? form a distinct class of weak verbs, the & retaining its 
consonantal force whenever it has a vowel, INS, INS, *INSID?, 
or even a vocal shéva, FNSION, but being eae into the 


previous vowel when it closes a syllable. In a final syllable this 
absorption produces no change in the quality of the vowel, 


though it lengthens @ to 4, N¥, stative xn, imperf. N¥D' 
(for yzmsa@, with characteristic @ before the guttural), Niph‘al 
N¥DI, ND’, Hiph. NNT etc. In the perfect of the simple 
stem the normal vowel is also retained in syllables not final 


DN¥D, axdn, but the other perfects in such cases uniformly 
take ¢ ANNI, NX¥D7 etc. A similar law of uniformity pre- 


vails in all imperfects (so far as the few examples allow us to 
judge), but here the vowel is ségfol; MINION, TINSIDN etc. 


So also the imper. of the simple stem {N¥8; in the derived 


stems there are no examples of the imperative with consonantal 
affix. If we compare these forms with the corresponding parts 
of verbs third guttural we see that the 2 of the Peles and the 
séghol of the imperfect alike represent an older a’, and it seems 
most likely that the deflection to ¢, ¢, has been oder under 
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the influence of verbs 9. , The two classes of verbs often run 
into one another, as may be seen from the lists of mixed forms 
in any Hebrew Grammar. 

In what has been said above as to the treatment of radical 8 
in Hebrew we have had to do with the stage of the language 
represented by the Massoretic pronunciation; but before we 
leave the subject it will be well to glance at the reasons, already 
alluded to on p. 278, for concluding that traces of a more 
primitive pronunciation are preserved in the spelling of the 
consonantal text. It is not doubtful that when Hebrew and 
the neighbouring Canaanite dialects were first committed to 
writing, spelling went by sound and not by etymology, so that 8 
would not be written unless it was actually heard as a guttural. 
Let us first apply this consideration to ancient inscriptions, in 
which we are sure that we have the actual orthography of the 
first writers, untouched by subsequent correction. On the stele 
of Mésha‘ we have Y, “head,” M9, “gazingstock,” WX) “and 
I said,” all with omission of a radical & which was already lost 
in pronunciation. But on the other hand we have “OS"), JON 
(Heb, D'NND), [NY “sheep.” The last example is particularly 
noticeable in contrast with &%; for while the spelling JAND 
might conceivably be aided by the singular AN (1. 20) there 
was nothing to help the retention of the & in JN¥ unless it was 
actually sounded when this spelling was chosen. So again 
when the Phoenician writes AJ2 “I built” (C ZS. 3,1. 4) but 
OND “T called” (76. 1, 1. 7) we are certainly not justified by the 
rules of Phoenician spelling in taking the & to be merely the 
sign of the vowel a. When we pass from inscriptions to the 
Biblical texts we are met by the difficulty that the spelling has 
undergone later revision, especially by the insertion of vowel 
letters in cases where these were not used in old times. But 
is not a mere mater lectionis; the rule that prevails is that & is 
inserted wherever it is etymologically justified, whether it is 
sounded or not, and the exceptions to this rule are merely 


sporadic, except in such cases as “VON for “NN, where the 
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second & must have lost its sound in very ancient times. It is 
incredible that any systematic correction of the orthography, 
by the lights that the later Hebrew scribes possessed, could have 
given us a system so correct etymologically as the Old Testament 
displays; and the same degree of correctness already appears on 
a small scale in the Siloam inscription (SAND, N85, YN, 
against Moabite and Phoenician t%). The conclusion is inevit- 
able that when Hebrew first came to be written to an extent 
sufficient to give a tolerably fixed orthography, radical W still 
retained in most cases its guttural sound.] 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 3, 1. 35. Since this was printed Prof. Kautzsch, now of Halle, has 
brought out the 25th edition of Gesenius’ Heb. Gr. (Leipzig, 
1889) with considerable additions and improvements. 

BP. 4,135. For 42a read 420. 

P. 12, footnote. Still later are the cursive tablets of the Arsacid period, 
some of which Strassmeier has published in Zer¢schr. jp aan 
vol. i. (1888) p. 129 sgg. One of these (p. 135) of the year 
80 B.c. is, as Mr E. A. W. Budge kindly informs me, the latest 
example of the Assyrian writing of which we have certain 
knowledge. 

P. 17. The Aramaic inscriptions will form the second part of the great 
Paris Corpus. The first fasciculus, edited by M. de Vogiié, has 
appeared (Paris, 1889). 

P. 20,1. 10. For 1865 read 1855. 

fbid., footnote t. Further information about the dialect of Ma‘lila is 
given by Mr F. J. Bliss in the Qu. Statement of the Pad. Expl. 
Fund, April, 1890, p. 74 sgg. 

P. 25, footnote. The text of the inscription, in Hebrew square cha- 
racters, with translation and notes, is given in Prof. Driver’s 
Notes on... Samuel (Oxf. 1890), p. Ixxxv S9q. 

P. 29, footnote. A substantial addition to our stock of dated Himyaritic 
inscriptions is promised by E. Glaser from the epigraphic collec- 
tions formed during his journeys in S. Arabia. 

P. 34. In Zeitschr. f aegypt. Spr. u. Alterthumsh. 1889, p. 81, Erman 
has indicated the existence in Egyptian of a tense precisely cor- 
responding to the Semitic Perfect. (Nold.) The forms of the 
singular and plural are as follows 


SING. PLUR. 
3m. —hbs 3. hbsw 
af. hbsti’ 
2m. _ hbsti’ 2c. hbstini 


Vie hbskwi’ (cf. Aeth. -ki) rt.  hbswin 


Poae 
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For the history of Semitic, and especially of Hebrew, writing 
the student will do well to consult the introduction to Prof. 
Driver’s (Votes on . . . Samuel, Oxf. 1890 (with facsimiles). 


P. 40, footnote. It should be stated that the quotation at the close of 


P. 44, 


this note is from Prof. Miiller’s article “Yemen” in the Lcyclo- 
paedia Britannica. His paper in the Vienna Denkschriften, 
which had not reached England when the note was printed, 
deals with the Minaean inscriptions of Euting’s collection, of 
which the dialect and character are S. Arabian, and with one 
group of inscriptions of N. Arabian type, which, on the ground 
of their contents, are called Lihyanite. A large number of in- 
scriptions, provisionally classed together as Proto-Arabic, are 
reserved for future publication. Thus it is not yet possible to 
say anything definitive about the history of the old Arabian alpha- 
bets ; the materials already published have given rise to lively 
controversy. 

1. 24. Prof. Noldeke observes that the form derived from 


sham al” by elision of \ would be shamal”, not shamal*”. The 
latter therefore must be derived from a secondary form sham’al ; 
cf. the Hebrew and Aramaic forms. 

115. See p. 51, footnote 1. 

l. 21. Prof. Noldeke “cannot recognise the weakening or loss 
of y in any one of the three cases adduced. In SNM the 
change of Y to & has been deliberately introduced to change the 


sense” [Geiger, Urschrift und Uebers. p. 349], “ ba is Babylo- 


nian, and that °9 stands for ‘Y3 is improbable.” There are, 


Ena. 


however, other probable examples of the occasional weakening 
of Y in Hebrew, notably DNIMD side by side with yn. Such 


readings as Pw} for AYP, Amos vii. 8, Keshibi, Wb for 
yoy, Ps, xxvill. 8 (LXX. 708 Aad avtov), are probably due to 
a pronunciation in which Y was not sounded ; but to ascribe this 


vicious pronunciation to the original writers is not justifiable ; 
the readings in question are presumably errors of later scribes. 


1.5. ‘(In many parts of Syria ¢ seems to be pronounced like 
the French 7”—(Nold.). In upper Egypt one sometimes hears 
a pronunciation intermediate between English hard and soft g, 
but nearly approaching the latter. In Arabia ¢ is hard in Nejd, 
and soft (g in gem) in the Hijaz (Mecca, ‘Taif). 
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P. 58,1. 4. This paragraph and those that follow it should be read in 


foe 


the light of p. 41, where the author takes it to be probable that 
the proto-Semitic had three sibilants besides z and s. _ All three 
appear distinct in Hebrew as , it’ and D respectively ; but in 
later times the sounds of £¥ and D were so much alike that the 
one was sometimes written for the other. In Syriac (but not in 
the oldest Aramaic; see p. 74 footnote) ty has been absorbed in 
D (<0); in Arabic, on the contrary, the primitive sound repre- 


sented by Hebrew &%& remains distinct (as UL), while the other 


two old sounds (YY, D) are both represented by Cw. For an 
attempt to work out the history of the Semitic sibilants see 
D. H. Miiller, Zur Gesch. d. Sem. Zisthlaute, Vienna, 1888 (from 
the Adhandlungen of the 7th International Congress of Orienta- 
lists, Sem. Sect., p. 229 sgg.). 

l. 9 sgg.; and p. 256, 1. 16. Prof. Nodldeke observes that the 
distinction between J and os cannot be regarded as the in- 
vention of the gramrnarians, inasmuch as it was carefully observed 
by the writers of the oldest copies of the Kor’an. These scribes, 


he believes, made a distinction in pronunciation between |= and 
<s<; we know indeed that many Kor’an teachers pronounced 


os with mala. See Geschichte des Qorans, Pp. 252 sgg. 


P. 94,114. For |AaSaos read |Assaass. 


P. 100, 1. 17. Prof. Noldeke remarks that to connect smw with Re: 


appears to be inadmissible, since to do so involves f2w0 lrregu- 


larities (Hebrew tY should correspond to Arabic (Cw), and that 
low hs is a mere transcription of the Arabic sau). The 
genuine Syriac form is buaho. 


THE END. 
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